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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 
Reap at tHe Anniversary Meetine, 27TH May. 


Tue Council have much pleasure in reporting that the accession 
of new members since the last Anniversary has been double that 
of the former year ;—38 ordinary and one corresponding member, 


Count Ranuzzi, of Bologna, having been elected. There have - 


occurred in the same period 23 vacancies, of which 10 by death 
and 7 resignations. Six members have been struck off for non- 
payment. The Society now consists of 671 members, exclusive 
of 61 Foreign Honorary and Corresponding Members. 

Tt is also with no ordinary gratification the Council announce 
that His Royal Highness Prince Albert has graciously conde- 
scended to accept the office of Vice-Patron of the Society. 


Finances.— By a reference to the accompanying Balance-sheet, 
made up to the 35lst of December, 1843, the members will ob- 
serve that the expenditure continues to be kept down to what is 
strictly indispensable. The circumstance which rendered neces- 
sary the sale of SS0/. stock in the early part of the financial year 
was explained in the last Report of Council, and the Council 
have great pleasure in stating that no fresh necessity has since 
occurred for trenching on the Society's funds. Nor are there at 


the present moment any sums due by the Society beyond current 
expenses. 


Arrears.—The arrears of annual subscription, though dimi- 
nished, still unfortunately continue to be considerable. They 
ameunted on the Ist of January to 5561, of which, since that 
date, 133/. have been collected. Of the amount still remaining 
due, 5057. are considered recoverable, 


Money Grants.—No money grants have*been made since the 
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* Jast Anniversary, but the sum of 50/. has been paid to Mr. 
“sapHowse, of Cirencester, it being the remainder of a grant made to 
that gentleman by a Resolution of Council bearing date the 7th 
. June, 1854, in order to enable him to publish a grammar of the 
Cree language, for which assistance a proportionate number of 

* copies of the work are to be the property of the Society, 


Royal Donation.—Of the two gold medals forming the 
donation of Her Most Gracious Majesty, that called the 
Founder's Medal has been awarded to Mr. William J. Hamilton 
for his valuable researches in Asia Minor, and the important 
work in which he has consigned their results; and that called 
the Patron’s Medal to M. Adolph Ermann for his important 
geographical labours in Siberia and Kamstchatka, his numerous 
astronomical determinations of positions, and his Inagnetic ob- 
servations, as also for his valuable work “ Reise um die Erde.”. 


Private Donations.—lt will be seen by the Balance-sheet that 
the Society is indebted to the liberality of the Rev. Thomas 
Halford for a donation of 501; and the Council have much plea- 
sure in announcing that Mr. James Alexander, who presented a 
hke sum in 1842, has, in the present year, sent a second donation 
of the same amount, 


Journal.—The Council have to regret the circumstances which 
have prevented the latter numbers of the Journal from appear- 
ing in due season. Experience having convinced them that such 
delay in its appearance is ever likely to result from its not being 
edited by the Secretary, the Council have finally settled that the 
duties of Secretary and Editor shall be vested in the same person ; 
and they make no doubt, from the known zeal, industry, and 
regularity of your present Secretary, that the arrears of the Jour- 
wal will be got up in the present year, and that henceforth it will 
appear with the same regularity that characterised its publication 
before the duties were separated. 


Indez.—With regard to the Index, the Council, in considesa- 
tion of its great utility, have ordered it to be printed forthwith, 
though the number of names inscribed for it is very far from 
securing a sum sufficient to defray the expense, It is now going 


. Report of the Council. vil 
through the press, and will be ready for delivery before the end _ 
of the Session, when it is confidently anticipated that every one 
who has the Journal will take a copy, in order that the finance: 
of the Society be not burthened with the expense of printing a 
work, the preparation of which has been a gratuitous labour on ©¢ 
the part of your Secretary. i. 


Library.—The accessions to the Library since the last Anni- 
versary Meeting consist of 256 volumes, 3 atlases, and 218 maps 
and charts, 99 of which latter have been, with their usual libe- 
rality, presented by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
The Society is also indebted to Mr. Malby for two very hand- 

«some modern 18-inch globes, and to Lady Tremaine Redd for a 
medallion of her father, the celebrated Major Rennell. 


The same want of means alluded to in the last Report of 
Council unhappily precludes that arrangement of our books and 
maps so essential to their perfect preservation, Notwithstanding 
which, the Council, in concluding this Report, are happy to state 
that the Society is in an improving condition, and that little 
more is wanting to ensure an increase of its energies than a con- 
stant accession of new members to overbalance vacancies, and a 
punctual payment of annual subscriptions. 
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Coup dE il sur la Géologie de a Belgique. Par : ; 
5. J, DOmalius D'Halloy. vo, Bruxelles, 1542 " M. J. J. D'Hataor- 


Burris Tetes.—Sailing esr fur = cone of Epa Hrowocmariic 





fro, LSdd. Fi; ' rice, ADMUBALTT. 
Sailing names ‘te e River aaa 
. Bro, TH. ds "} Idem, 


—. —- — Fn com eg: eh Wale in Geog fachen und 
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1a 
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* a * 
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* ] 
a * ih + 
a = r -e 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PRE, 
MIUM HAS BEEN AWARDED. : 





1831.—Mr. Ricwarp Lanper, for the discovery of the course of the 
River Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of Benin, in 
Central Africa. 

1832,—Mr. Joux Biscor, for the discovery of the land now named 
“ Enderby's Land” and “ Graham's Land,” in the Antarctic 


1833.—Captain Sir Jonw Ross, R.N., for discovery in the Arctic Re- 
gions of America. 


1834.—Major Sir A. Burwes, C.B., F.R.S., for the navigation of the 
River Indus, and a journey by Balkh and Bokhara across 
Central Asia. 


1885.—Captain Sir Georcr Back, R.N., for the discovery of the Great 
ish River, and navigating it to the sea on the Arctic Coast 
of America. 


telea in hogs Roneat FrrzRor, R.N., for the survey of the shores 
of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 


1837.—Colonel Curswey, R.A., F.R.S., for the general conduct of the 
“ Euphrates Expedition” in 1835-6, and for the accessions to 
comparative and physical geography relating to the countries 
of Nether Syrin, Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana. 

1838.—Mr. Taomas Susrsox, [Founder's Medal,] for the discovery and 


_ tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 miles of the Arctie 
shores of America. 


Dr. Eowarn Rérrect, [Patron’s Medal,] for his travels and 
researches in Nubia, Kordofdn, Arabia, and Abyssinia. 
1839.—Mr. R. H. Scuomsvuncs, [Patron’s Medal,] for his travels and 


researches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British 
* Guayana, and in the adjacent parts of South America. 


—— Major H. 0. Rawtinson, E.1.C., [Founder’s Medal,] for his 
travels and researches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistdn, 
arid for the light thrown by him on the comparative geography 
of Western Asia. 3 

eZ 





xxxvi Award of the Royal Premium: 


1840.—Lacut. Raren, R.N., [Founder’s Medal,] for the ‘publication ef 
his work on “ Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.” 
——— Lieut. Jons Woon, I.N., [Patron’s Medal,] for his survey of 
the Indus, and re-discovery of the source of the River Qxus. ' 
1541.—Captain James Crank Ross, R.N., [Founder's Medal, for his 
‘ discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean. 
Rev. Dr. E. Rostwsox, of New York, [Patron’s Medal,] for 
: his work entitled “ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 
1842.—Mr. Evwarp Joun Erne, [Founder's Medal,) for his explora- 


tions in Australia, 
Lieut. J. F. A. Syaoxns, [Patron’s Medal,] for ‘his survey in 
Palestine and levels across the country to the Dead Sea. 


1843.—Mr. W. J. Hasittox, M.P., [Founder's Medal,] for his re- 
searches in Asia Minor, 


Prof. Avorn Ermaw, [Putron’s Medal,] for his extensive 
geographical labours. 
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‘PRESENTATION 5 


orf THE 


GOLD MEDALS, 


AWARDED RESPECTIVELY TO MR. WM. JOHN HAMILTON AND 
M. ADOLPH ERMAN. 


Addressing the first of these gentlemen the President said :— 


“Mr. Wau. Joux Hamitton,—The Council of the Royal Geographical 

Society having awarded to you the medal of our founder, King Wil- 

liam IV., I have great pleasure in explaining the grounds upon which 

they offer to you this token of their high estimation of your services to 
phical science. 

“This medal is granted for your successful and well-matured labours 
upon the physical geography, geology, and antiquities of Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and Pontus, consigned in a work which has obtained for you 
a high place among those who devote their services to the advancement 
of knowledge. 

“Tt is now nine years since you first proposed to examine that region 
50 ere in ancient history, but so little explored by modern tra- 
VELICrS. 


the antiquities of that classic ground, you were, indeed, so fortunate as 
to have at your right hand your own parent, my esteemed predecessor 
in this chair, and aptly did he train up his son in the way he should 


“To prepare you in clearing anes the obscurities which hung. over 


go. His learned tions were, | know, the first stimulus to your | 


travels, as they were also the chief means of enabling you to overcome 
mere of the difficulties which were likely to beset your path. 

“T know you will pardon what I consider a laudable pride on my 
own part when I advert to the fact that, in affording you all the geo- 
logical assistance in m er before you commenced your journey, I 
made you known to Mr. Strickland, the companion of your earlier 
travels, whose great proficiency in natural history as well as 
rendered him a fitting person to combine with you in producing a com- 
plete work upon the region to be explored. 

* Though, owing to a family affliction, your colleague was compelled 
t® return home alter a space of several months, the memoirs which 
were offered in your joint names to the Geological Society, and which 
have now found a place in its Transactions, are full proofs of the vigour 
employed in.your researches, and of the accuracy of the conclusions at 
which you both arrived. 


+ 
r ived of your friend—beset with the difficulties which meces- 


« «# 
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sarily encompass all explorers of the East, and at one time the victim 
Sigseiere illness—still were you undaunted; and you held steadily 
on, in the firm resolve to complete the object of your mission. In 
Proportion, therefore, to the obstacles which you vanquished, , ought 
we to estimate the value of the methods by which you worked out, chro- 
“nometer in hand, the felative position of numerous places, rivers, lakes, 
Snd hills, many of them previously ill laid down upon maps, the zeal 
with which you amassed specimens of the rocks, and the patience and 
acumen with which you recognised the sites of several lost cities, by 
the examination of their inscriptions. And here I may remind the 
Society of the following important geographical points which esta- 
blished:—The correct delineation of the course of the Rhyn and 
the Macestus, through the ancient provinces of Mysia and Bithynia ; 
the form of the southern coast of the Black Sea, Ron Trebizond to 
Sinope ; and the discovery of the site of the mining operations of the 
ancient Chalybes of Apollonius Rhodius, and of their modern SUCCESSOTS 5 
the site of the ancient city of Isaura, and the correct delineation of the 
Lakes of Trogitis and Caralitis in its immediate vicinity; the map of 
the Catececaumene, a region which, with your associate Strickland, 
showed to be a very counterpart in geological structure to the extinct 
volcanoes of central France. : ‘ 

“ Not satisfied, however, with rendering us familiar with the central 
and northern portions of Asia Minor, your reconnaissance of Armenin, 
pushed to the foot of Ararat, has had an important bearing both 
on ebb geography and geology; for whilst you determined the 
height of the plateau of Kars, you proved that, surrounded by rocks of 

lutonic and ‘quasi’ volcanic characters, this elevated district (3000 
above the sea) is essentially composed of beds of marine shells of 
comparatively recent date—thus showing that a region, occupied by 
some of the earliest of the human race, had undergone great mutations 
of outline during one of the most recent geological periods, This 
phenomenon has since been completely established, in relation to ad- 
Jacent territories around the Caucasus, by the explorations of M. Dubois 
de Montepereux. 

“ Pursuing your inquiries to the 5.E., you achieved, amid the hills of 
Cappadocia, that which must be always considered a real triumph for a 
field Regrepher, in being the first to ascend, and correctly to deter- 
mine, by etrical admeasurement, the true altitude of Mount Argus, 
which you ascertained to be 13,000 feet above the sea, 

“In the same region you further established that the river Melas, in- 
stead of flowing eastward into the Euphrates, as stated in our copies of 
Strabo, in reality runs N.W. into the Halys. Again on the re of 
Cappadocia and Phrygia, you were the first to explore the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, called “Kotch Kessa (the Tatan Palus of the an- 
cients), and to prove that, fed by streams which flow through a coun- 
try of rock salt and gypsum, this mass of water (which has no out- 
let) owed its saline Properties to ancient geological causes, Lastly, 
be an important correction of all previous maps, by showing the 

Hrexistence of the sup) southern source and branch of the Halys. 

Had these your efiorts been but simply announced, they would 
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alone have entitled you to our grateful thanks; but, unlike the soldier, 
the geographer cannot win unfading laurels in the field alone. To 
laborious survey, you added, therefore, years of patient study, and, by 
comparing and agora Ma observations, you finally produced those 
volumfes and that map which have earned for you the distinction this 
day conferred upon you. Clear and unpretending in style, the Re* 
searches in Asia Minor have stood the test of criticism, both at home 
and abroad, and have elicited from competent judges their warmest 
approbation. . 

“ Tn handing to you the Medal, which bears the effigy of the previous 
sovereign of this nation of real travellers, 1 am eure | shall render it 
still more prized by publicly stating, that the illustrious chief of living 
geographers, Baron Humboldt himself, expressed to me personally his 
decided opinion, that you were pre-eminently entitled to the honour you 
have now obtained.” 

‘‘ May you, then, my valued friend, live long to enjoy your well- 
earned reputation, and may those public men among whom you are now 
engaged, appreciate as I do the value of researches which, from the 
clearness of arrangement, ability, firmness, and good sense, with which 
they were accomplished, are the surest test of your being well qualified 
to perform the duties of any station in life in which you may be called 
upon to serve your country.” 


Mr. Hamitton, in reply, said— 


«© Mr. President—In thanking you for the honour this day conferred 
on me in the name of the Royal Geographical Society of London, and for 
the flattering terms in which you have announced to me the award of the 
Founder's Medal, I have the test difficulty in expressing the satis- 
faction and ipegeee which I experience in receiving euch a distin- 
guished mark of their approbation. 

“ That my labours in the field, and my subsequent exertions in pre- 
paring the result of those labours for publication, should have been 
considered worthy of such an honour, is, indeed, more than a sufficient 
recompense for the difficulties, and disappointment which the 
traveller who would explore untrodden paths in eastern countries must 
be prey to meet with. 

-“ When I consider the high position which the Journals of this So- 
ciety hold amongst the literary and scientific societies of Europe, I do, 
i » feel proud that my name will henceforth be associated with those 
who have contributed something towards rescuing from Joss and oblivion 
some of the historical monuments of ancient days, and who have fixed 
the position of towns whose names were formerly only known through 
the ancient writings and coins. This medal which I hold in my hand 
possesses also an additional merit, from the circumstance of its being 
presented to me by you, whose friendship T have so long enjoyed and appre- 
con apaaryy aap Be I received the firet ions which directed 
me towards the classic regions of Lydia and the mene. 





r In seference:to this opinion of Baron Humboldt, Tam glad to see that r 
translation of Mr. Hagilion’s* Asia Minor’ haa recently been published at 
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“ But, Sir, after the flattering manner in which you have alluded fo 
what I Aare done, I trust 1 may be permared to allude for a few mo- 
mits to some of the many points which still remain to be investigated 
in Asia Minor. Amongst these the courses of the rivers are most 
important, and are the chief roepionp pila $e sa The Halys, for- 
anerly the boundary between the kingdoms of Lydia and of Persia, is still 

pry imperfectly known throughout a considerable portion of its course. 
‘the drainage of the great central plateau of Asia Minor, extending 
nearly 200 miles from E. to W.,and 150 miles from N. to 5., is atill only 
artially known. In. the N.W. portion this drainage is effected by the 
ing, and the several sources of this river also are still unexplored. 
In the southern and eastern pores of the platean there is no natural 
drainage whatever through the ranges of Mount Taurus, which forms 
an insuperable barrier. ‘The rivers which flow into the plain are either 
lost in the great salt lake of Kodji Hissar, or are absorbed by evapora- 
tion, or they escape under the Taurus into the Mediterranean by means 
of subterrancan passages or katabothra. These still invite further ex- 
amination.. The short rivers also, which flow from the south slope of 
the Tanrus into. the Mediterranean, are very little known, and their 
exploration could not fail to lead to the discovery of many ancient sites. 
Tt might also be an interesting subject for inquiry how far the sources of 
these rivers correspond with the katabothra on the northern slopes of 
the Taurus. Allow me to add one word more on the loss I sustained 
by the necessity which compelled Mr. Strickland to return home, and 
to which you have alluded. Both as a geologist and as a naturalist he 
would have added interest to these researches in Asia Minor, and I can 
only regret that his name is not associated with my own, ag a joint 
author, on the title-page of my volumes. : 

“ Once more, Sir, 1 beg leave to thank you and the Society for the 
honour which you have this day conferred upon me, and to say that I 
consider this medal as the greatest reward which can be bestowed on a 
British traveller.” 


On the adjudication of the Patron’s Medal to Professor Adolph 
Erman, the President thus addressed the Society :— 


“The medal placed at our disposal by the hounty of Her Majesty, 
our Most Gracious Patron, has been adjudicated to Professor Adolph 
Erman, for the very remarkable results in hysical geography, me- 
teorology, and terrestrial magnetism, which he has communicated in 
his work, entitled Travels Round the World (* Reise um die Erde"). 

“To sum up the chief merits of Adolph Erman in a few sentences is 
a difficult task, and yet I must endeavour to Point out the grent features 
of his works. If, indeed, [ only referred you to the analyses of his 
labours which have been given in the Gth and 9th volumesof the Jour- 
nal of this Society, you might find in them tlone a full justification, 
of the award of the Council. The geographer who has made marnet; 
and meteorological observatious across the great continent of Russia - 
* and Siberia, and thence by Kamtschatka round Cape Horn to Europe— 
_  Whoin that long journey, and in excursions to the ley Sia on the North, 

and to the Wall of China en the South, correctly determined the altitude 
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of snumberless ‘places, and reformed our ideas of the relative’ heights 
and geographical outlines of large tracts, whether near the mouth of the 
Obe, or in the remote Riniteckatks, must, indeed, have the strongest 
claims “practical geographers ; and I rejoice in occupying this chai 

at a Sree When our Council has thought fit thus to record their sense of | 
the importance of the labours of this distinguished Prussian. 

“The outset of Adolph Erman on his adventurous travela—all of them®* 
executed at his own expense—recalls to our recollection that day when, 
the Diet or Storthing of Norway set a noble example to Europe, in’ 
sanctioning the researches of their countryman Hansteen into the mag- 
netic condition of the earth; for during that part of his journey which 
extended into Siberia, our Medallist was the companion of the eminent 
Norwegian philosopher. 

“Tn viewing M. Adolph Erman as a magnetician, it would be quite 
enough for me to state, that my illustrious friend the Baron Humboldt, 
who more than all others hos generalized and enlarged the scope of 
this science, having by his own observations in Siberia closely seru- 
tinized the data afforded by M. Erman, is unhesitatingly of ‘opinion 
that they are of the very highest value both in respect to terrestrial mag- 
netism and astronomical geography. At the game time I have a real 
pleasure in doing justice to M. Erman from the mouths of our own coun- 
trymen, by quoting an extract from a Report to the British Association, 
in 1837, prepared by that very competent judge Colonel Sabine, who 
has himself so largely extended our acquaintance with this department 
of science, and who has so successfully co-ordinated the observations of 

18 contemporaries and his own :— 

***'The complete series of M. Erman’s magnetic determinations (sa 
Colonel Sabine) is the most extensive contribution yet made* to the 
experimental department of maguetical science; nor can we rate its 
value too highly, since it furnishes us with consecutive determinations of 
dip, variation, and intensity, by the same highly qualified observer, and 
with the same excellent instruments, extending through all the meridians 
of the globe, and from the Arctic circle in Siberia to nearly 60° of south 
latitude; the whole of this distance being traversed in the course of two 
years, and the track completely marked by the frequency of the observa- 
tions.’ T 

“To these remarks | would add, that researches at once so extensive 
and so exact could scarcely have been made without tending to general 
conclusions of considerable importance ; and those to which M. Erman 
was led may be stated in his own words, from a communication which he 
addressed, shortly after his return, to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg :-— . 

“*Ces indications suffiront pour prouver que ancienne théoriec, qui 
ne suppose qu'un sew! axe magnétique, est absolument en defaut pour 
les pix de l’intensité de la force magnétique. On peut en tirer la con- 
sequence interessante, que la position des deux poles magnetiques n’est 
pas la seule qui régle les phénoménes dans les différentes parties du 

* Extract from Report in the Vol. of the Brit. Association, 1837, * 

+ Since Colowel Sabine's report waa written we have ba Be more extensive con- 
tributions from Sir James Ross and the Antarctic Expediti 
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Biobes thais qu'il existe encore une cause secondaire qui exerce sur des 
de l'intensité une influence si puissante qu'elle en efface presque 
tous les caractéres déduits par la thdorie.’ ' 

“It is thus most remarkable to find that at this early period (1831) 
M. A. Erman actually deduced from his own i t observations, 


* conclusions in strict accordance with those which are now generally 
Saining ground, as the results of the still more extensive 


) 


which have been subsequently undertaken. They are, indeed, antici- 
pations which afford the strongest proofs of the sound reasoning of a 
truly philosophic mind. 

of Next let us view M. Erman as a meteorologist :— 


height of the barometer is not precisely the same at different points 
strictly at the level of the sea, was first obtained by an investigation 
Adolph Erman in 1831, in which he showed, partly from his 
observations made in his travels round the earth, and partly from 
observations of others in Northern Asia and America, and on board 


Feds 


Russian’corvette Krothoi, commanded by Captain a first— — 


that in the zones of the trade winds, the barometer 
the boundary most distant from the equator than at the boundary 
which is nearest to it; and, secondly, that the mean height of the 
barometer is different in different meridians. The first result rests on 
observations collected in passing eight times em, the zone of the 
trade winds; and has since been corroborated in 

mically-memorable voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. The second 
result rests on a comparison of observations made in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans: the differences amount to several lines, and leave no 
doubt that the mean height of the barometer at the level of the sea is 
different at different ponts of the earth’s surface, and depends on the 
geographical latitude and longitude of the place.’* 

* Lastly, if we regard M. Adolph Erman as an astronomical geographer 
and explorer of distant lands, we must all admit that he stands in the 
very highest rank, It is in the perusal of such important works as the 
* Asic Centrale’ of Baron Humboldt, that the general reader has become 
acquainted with some of the chief additions he has made to positive 
knowledge. As a traveller who has merely put his foot, as it were, 
within the edge of the circle of the Siberian continent, I have, I confess, 
a sincere admiration for the man, whose unremittin skill and untiring 
zeal not only carried him through such wild Arche, bak 


: 


riched and corrected our previous ma Take, for example, one point 
alone, in Génnexion with the Ural sketa> of which I Sree ‘cael 
ledge. The north-eastern termination of these mountains, oy Sujet 
take the name of Obdorsk, which had long ago been niger 3 j 
under the direction of Pallas, were eur upon all our maps, 3° 37’ too 
y by by 


far to the E., an error corrected on the observations 
Erman in that barren region, peopled by a few wild edes, It is, 
, indeed, needless that I should here mention what must be to you 


—————— eee ee 
* Translated from a confmunication from Bessel, in the Ast. Nach., Nos, 356, 357. 
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ally that, previous to the travels of this enterprising geographer, we were 
most imperfectly acquainted either with the ph a geography or strie- 
ture of large ions of Eastern Siberia, w on the frontier of 
China pr on shores of the Pacific. Traversing the easternmost 
regions of Siberia in sledges drawn by rein-deer or dogs, and therefore 
compelled to travel with small quantities of baggage, M. Adolph Erman ° 
was necessarily prevented from transporting with him any cumbrou? 
specimens; but from small fragments of the rocks which he brought 
back from the Alden mountains, which he determined to have a maxi- 
mum height of 4216 feet (a collection which I have had the privilege of 
inspecting), there seems no doubt of the extension of ic and 
eruptive rocks in that meridian chain, similar to those of the Ural. To 
the importance of this discovery I shall hereafter advert, when speaking 
of the probable extension of the ser es of the Russian empire. 

“* By his exploration of the volcanic region of Kamtschatka alone, M. 
Adolph Erman has gained for himself a passport to posterity ; since he 
not only ascertained that volcanoes there range in height from 8000 to 
near 16,000 feet above the sea, with currents of lava which cease in their 
descent far above the line of vegetation, but he also made most im- 

t corrections in the previously-received latitudes of that peninsula, 
whereby its form has been greatly changed upon all our maps. 

“ Thus I have already suid much more than enough to convince any 
one who had not studied the works of M. Erman, that the Council has 
most wisely selected him to be the receiver of our Patron’s medal ; and 
there can, indeed, exist no doubt that, with the exception of the great 
Humboldt himself, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a single 
man in the broad field of explorers, not already honoured with our 
medal, who is more richly deserving of it. 

“ Well may Prussia boast of the geographical triumphs she has won, 
ess a exploration of unknown tracts, by her Humboldt and his 
disci Erman and Schomburgk, whilst she points to her Ritter and 
her Recghans; as the historical and learned geographers who carry the 
results of their studious researches from their closets in Berlin into the 
most distant regions of the globe. 

** Had the Chevalicr Bunsen been in I am certain he would 
have honoured us with his presence as representative of the en- 
lightened and beneficent monarch of a kingdom which has given birth 
to such men, and would have rejoiced in receiving from us the medal 
for his distinguished countryman, Adolph Erman.” * 


Since the Anniversary, the following reply has been received 
from Professor Adolph Erman to a letter in which the President 
announced to him the award of the Council :— 

* Allow me to request your kind intervention in expressing to the 
Réyal Geographical Society my warmest thanks, and the extreme though 

* Baron Von Thile, the resideut Prussian Chargé d'Affaires, expressed to Mr. 
Murchison his great regret at being absent for a few days from pe pperdbr try? eee 
the anni- 


; bat the Chevalier Hebler, the Consal-General, attended t 
versary dinner, when the President delivered to him the médal for M. A. Erman. 
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rather diffident pleasure with which I received the medal they have 
been so obliging as to award to me. 

* Although in his:search after truth itself, a real lover of science finds 
his greatest pleasure, he must still be occasionally troubled by dgubts of 
_ the utility of the results he has obtained, and of the success which at- 
tended their publication. 

“ “ No honour, therefore, could be more gratifying to an old empl 

of Hadley’s sextant than the St ram! of a medal adorned with the 
representation of that noble and powerful instrument—a medal con- 
ferred under the patronage of so great and amiable a Queen, by a Society 
which, of all others in Europe, is most competent to decide upon the 
performances of that English invention. 

“ But as rewards too liberally bestowed are apt to cool or relax the 
zeal of the receiver, I feel myself compelled to assure your Society that 
their indulgence towards my former attempts in science shall only act as 
a spur to a further employment of all the means or strength I may 
possess.” 


( xlv ) 
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Genrtemen,—At the last Anniversary, when by your kindness I was 
elected President of this Society, I was travelling to collect additional 
materials for the completion of a work upon the geological structure of 
Russia.and the Ural Mountains; and in now thanking you for the high 
“honour you conferred upon me, I allude to that circumstance, and to 
the work, in which I am still incessantly engaged, in the hope that you 
will therein find some excuse for the deficiencies which must pertain to 
the following pages, if compared with the discourses of my more learned 
predecessors. Their perspicuous, general, and systematic views have, 
indeed, so thoroughly unfolded and explained all the leading objects of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and you are so penetrated with their 
truths, that it would be unbecoming in me, even if I had the power, to 
re-enact a part which could only be required when you were beginning 
to take your place among other scientific bodies. 

Originating thirteen years ago amid a few travellers of the Raleigh 
Club, of whom, I am proud to say, I was one, the Geographical Society 
of London has now reached that age when it no longer stands in need 
of any appeal to principles explanatory of the nature and design of its 
resaarches—the value of which is, I trust, justly estimated by the Bri- 
tish nation. A narrative of the progress of our science in the past 
year is, in truth, the only dissertation you require, which, whilst it 
brings before you, in one view, the recent acquisitions to geography, 
enables your President to express his own opinion upon subjects which =, 
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have occupied his thoughts, and leaves you free to comment upon others 
with which you are more conversant than himself. 

Before, however, I turn to the long register of geographical discovery 
in various parts of the world during the past year, I must “congra- 

* tulate you en a new and pleasing feature which marks this Anniver- 
sary. You have doubtless listened with great satisfaction to the Report 
wf the Council, which states, that our ranks have been swelled by many 
new members, among whom are persons the most distinguished in the 
land. First stands the name of the Consort of our gracious Patron 
the Queen, who, with that kind condescension which characterizes His 
Royal Highness, has been pleased to accede to the unanimous wishes 
of the Council, that he should occupy the post of Vice-Patron, vacant 
by the decease of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. The warm 
interest which Prince Albert has evinced for letters and the arts, and 
His Royal Highness’s good taste in patronizing them, have already been 
appreciated by the public; but those posts in science which were be- 
fitted to his exalted station being held by that true friend to the exten- 
sion of knowledge, the Duke of Sussex, it was only upon his demise 
that His Royal Highness Prince Albert had the opportunity of publicly 
testifying his respect for our pursuits, The enrolment of Prince Albert 
as our Vice-Patron must therefore be viewed, not merely as a proof of 
His Royal Highness’s good will, but also as the harbinger of our rise in 
the opinion of the British people, by whom he is so justly beloved. 

In referring you to the copious list of new members, I beg also to 
mention the names of three men of science, whose assistance and co- 
operation must be considered of good augury : the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, the Earl of Rosse, and Sir Henry T. De Ia Beche., 

The first of these valued friends, long known as the warm promoter 
of many branches of science, and worthily presiding over the Royal 
Society, has, I assure you, both a true love for our occupation and many 
characteristics of a physical geographer ; for his Lordship possesses, in 
an eminent degree, the powers of correctly delineating natural outlines, 
and of determining the nature of the minerals in the earth. 

The second, putting into action his high attainments in mathematics, 
astronomy, mechanics, and chemistry, has rendered himself conspicuous 
by his manufacture—aye, gentlemen, and, to a great extent, by his own 
hands—of a reflecting metallic telescope so colossal, that it will enable 
him, I trust, to lay down, with infinitely greater precision and detail than 
were formerly practicable, the external form of our nearest neighbour in 

« the planetary system. And as geographers could not have fixed the rela- 
tive positions of plaocs upon the earth, without an acquaintance with 


* 
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the celestial bodies, so may the Earl of Rosee, reflecting back ferrestrial 
knowledge upon the moon, and tracing therein the shape and dim®n- 
sions of mountains, vales, fissures, and volcanoes, be justly said to have 
earned*for himself the title of the “ Selenographer ” of modern science. 
Is it not indeed to be wished, that before our next Anniversary we may” 
be enriched by some communication from our new member, in whick 
he shall compare with forms of the earth to which we are accustomed, 
those rugosities of the sister planet, in which he will doubtless make 
many new discoveries ? 

Thirdly, I hail the accession of Sir Henry T. De la Beche, the 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey, whose daily pursuits 
are intimately connected with our own. When I know that he is in- 
cessantly labouring more efficiently to co-ordinate precise geometrical 
formule with geological phenomena, and to establish more correct 
drawings of outline as dependent on physical causes—when I see that 
in his hands the Museum of Economic Geology, whether as respects 
natural products or the works of man, is becoming an emporium in the 
broadest sense of the word “ geographical,” I cannot but rejoice that 
my old agsociate, in a branch of science so closely akin to our own, 
should have completed the triad of leading scientific men who have this 
year joined our ranks, Ably as such persons may assist us, their alli- 
ance is, however, doubly valuable for the proof it holds out to the publie 
of the real value and utility of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Ourrvary. 


Though the nature of this Address precludes a lengthened dissertation, 
in which justice can be done to the memory of all our deceased mem- 
bers, many of whom, distinguished as they may be in public or private 
life, have not rendered contributions to the storehouse of science, a few 
expressions of sorrow and regret for the loss of travellers and geogra- 
phers during the past year, and some allusion to their merits, form a 
necessary duty-of the President of this Society. 

At the head of this list I place the name of John Bacon Sawrey 
Morritt, who died at his seat of Rokeby in Yorkshire on the 12th of 
July, 1843, and in the seventy-second year of his age. Highly edu- 
cated as a classical scholar, Mr. Morritt became conspicuous in early 
life by his travels in Greece and Asia Minor, a portion of which countries 
he critically illustrated in a work wpon the Troad, which, from success- 
fully combating the opinions of Mr. Bryant, who contended that the 
“fuit Tlium” was a fable, obtained for him the honourable sobriquet of 
“Troy Morritt.”* . 
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Servintg his country during a long period, both asa niagistrate and a 
mfmber of Parliament, Mr. Morritt never relaxed in his pursuit of 
antiquarian and historical lore, and was for many years an active con- 
tributing member of the Dilettanti Society, whose meeting roont is now 

* ornamented with an admirable portrait of their lamented aszociate; from 
the pencil of Sir Martin Shee. The object of the researches of this 
Society, it may be observed, has been, in a great degree, congenial with 
our own; as to them we owe the antiquarian missions sent into Asia 
Minor, under the conduct of our distinguished associate, Mr. C. Fellows, 
for the purpose of identifying the sites of ancient cities, and illustrating 
their history by their monuments. The gentleman whose memory I am 
now bringing before you, gave to the Dilettanti Society the advantage of 
his extensive classical knowledge, and-of his acquaintance with art, by 
the preparation of two learned dissertations on the sculpture of the 
ancients, which are prefixed to the second volume of their work, entitled 
‘Specimens of Ancient Sculpture from different Collections existing in 
Great Britain,’ and which was published in 1835. 

Equally imbued with » love of national poetry, Mr: Morritt has, 
indeed, already become one of the ‘ English Worthies,” as the long- 
tried and chosen friend of Sir Walter Scott. The place which he em- 
bellished by his taste is now classic ground, through the poem of 
‘Rokeby,’ whilst the eloquent biographer of the great Scottish bard 
has led every one to know how these boon companions “climbed the 
hills together.” 

Any one who like myself had the delight of being intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Morritt, and of living with him amid the shades of 
Rokeby, can testify that in freshness of mind and memory, and in the 
talent of reciting tales of the olden times, he was the very counterpart 
of his illustrious friend. Learned without pretension—witty withuut 
display—generous and hospitable without ostentation, he was an excel- 
lent specimen of a class now, alas! fast fading away—the Old English 
Gentleman. Happy are they who pass through life with such a friend! 
—and worthily has this good and virtuous man enabled his survivors to 
cay, that so long as the name of Scott is venerated, so long will that of 
Morritt be honourably remembered. 

One other English geographical traveller only, Mr. George Lloyd, is 
deceased, and he has to be mentioned os the editor of the papers of the 
late Captam A. Gerard. This fine young man was accidentally killed 
on the 10th of October Inst near Thebes by the bursting of a fowling- 

gece. 

Mr. Nicollet, a celebrated American geographer, by ‘birth a French- 


F 
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- man, died at Washington in October. Among his other works I 
may particularly mention his map embracing the whole of the Mi® 
sissippi north of the junction of that river with the Missouri; the Mis- 
souri, toethe distance of more than 1200 miles from its mouth; the 
country below the Mississippi, and the Lakes Michigan and Superior, ° 
to the 49th degree of lat., a region said to have been by his exertions ° 
more completely examined, and of which the map is more minute than . 
that of any other part of America. Mr. Nicollet was a physical astro~ 
nomer as well as a geographer ; he was the favourite pupil and friend of ~ 
La Place, and his name is frequently mentioned in the ‘ Mécanique 
Celeste ;’ he was also attached to the study of geology and ethnology. 
His death is said to have been caused by his application to the requisite 
calculations for the map to which I have alluded. 

Mr. Hassler, another American labourer in the field of geographi- 
cal labour, died in November last, while engaged in the survey of the 
American coasts, the continuation of which undertaking is now con= 
fided to Mr. Dallas Bache, well qualified, it is said, for the task. 

M. Simons, a Belgian engincer, and corresponding member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Brussels, died on his passage to St. 
Thomas, where he had been appointed director of the colony, and 
whence he was to have sent home an account of his scientific observa- 
tions. 

Our correspondents in France have lost two leading men in M. Syl- 
vain F. Lacroix, a celebrated mathematician, author df a memoir on 
physical geography, and in M. Guillaume Barbier du Boeage : the latter 
was one of the founders of the Geographical Society of Paris. 

I have also sincerely to deplore the loss of Major Emile Le Puillon 
de Boblaye, Vice-President of the Geographical Society of France, who 
to the qualifications of a good engineer added those of a very sound 
geologist... Employed extensively in the preparation of the great map 
of France and the survey of Algeria, Major de Boblaye is best known 
as the author, in conjunction with M. de Virlet, of a most instructive 
large work on the geology and mineralogy of the Morea, which forms 
the second volume of a splendid publication undertaken, like many 
others, to its great honour, at the sole expense of the French Go- 
vernment.* The death of M. de Bublaye has occasioned deep sorrow 
among many geologists and geographers, by whom he was as much 
beloted for his excellent social qualities as for his very high attain- 
ments. 

Tn our own body I have fortunately not to record the death of a single. . 
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British geographer, notwithstanding what may be ternied the riske of 

tif profession. We have, however, to regret the decease of Sir Henry 

Halford, President of the College of Physicians, and Lord Abinger, 

Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, both members of our ‘Society, 
* and both eminent in their respective walks of life. 


Exotisn Pescications. 


In the review which I shall now take of the progress of geography 
in the last year, I naturally commence with a brief account of British 
travels, surveys, and explorations. 

Among the volumes directly connected with geography which have 
been published in our country during the past year, exclusive of com- 
munications to our own Society, | may mention the ‘ Personal Observa- 
tions on Scindh,’ by Capt. Postans; a translation from the German of a 
* Description of Kordofan, and some of the adjoining Countries;’ the 
‘Journals of the Missionaries Krapf and Isenberg in Abyssinia,’ and 
‘the Highlands of Ethiopia or a Mission to Shoa,’ by Major Harris. 
The two last-mentioned works will be subsequently alluded to in a 
review of the different explorations of Abyssinia. 

But besides these, there are two publications upon Asia, and one 
upon the Alps, which specially call for notice; and of these I will 
first speak of the ‘ Historical Geography of Arabia,’ by the Rev. 
Charles Forster. The object of this very learned work is to ascertain, 
in the first place, from the earliest records to which we have aceess,— 
namely, those of Sacred History—the different positions which were 
occupied by the original settlers; secondly, to trace the several ramifica- 
tions of these primitive tribes, as they extended themselves over the 
other parts of the Peninsula, by aid of the lights which a critical ex- 
amination of the writings of the classical geographers, as well as of 
native authors, have enabled him to throw upon the subject; and, 
finally, he has illustrated the conclusions which he has drawn from these 
sources by a reference to the works of the most celebrated modern tra- 
vellers, whose narratives supply him with many arguments in confirma- 
tion of the localities, which he has been led to assign to the different 
tribes, the inhabitants of which are found still to exhibit the indelible 
traces of the parent stocks from which they descend. ; 

It may appear, from the imperfect sketch that has been here given of 
it, that Mr. Forster’s work belongs more properly to the province of 

ecthnology. It is, however, throughout, so intimately connected with 
subjects of geographical inquiry that it claims to be honourably men- 
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tioned on this occasion, when we are commemorating the progress of 
that science during the past year, ‘The discussions which it contsits 
upon many controverted questions in this department—such as the 
country ‘bf the patriarch Job, the situation of Ophir, of Sheba, &c., and 


the course of the Roman expedition into the interior of Arabia, under 
ZElius Gallus—are treated of with an extent of learning, and a facility of” 


applying it to the point in question, that are rarely to be met with. 

And here, though it may be somewhat more foreign to our present pur- 
pose, T cannot omit to mention what is perhaps the most striking result 
of Mr. Forster's researches. I allude to the discovery he has made of a 
key to the unknown language in which the inscriptions found in Hadra- 
mout, and other parts of Southern Arabia, are written. It has been 
applied successfully to the interpretation of those of Hisn Ghoreb and 
Nakob el Hajar, mentioned in the Tth and 8th vols. of our Transactions, 
and likewise to one since discovered at Aden. The method of interpreta- 
tion was only perfected when the author's work was nearly printed off : 
much, therefore, that relates to it has been added in an Appendix; anil 
though its value could only be tested by applying it to the limited number 
of inscriptions, of which he possessed accurate copies, the facts which 
these are found to record are sufficiently important to awaken the liveliest 
interest in the further prosecution of the subject. Additional materials 
for it will no doubt be collected by future travellers in that country, 
whose exertions will be stimulated by the hope of rescuing from destruc- 
tion these memorials, which have been for ages unintelligible, and which, 
by the help of the extraordinary discovery now announced, may be found 
to contain the earliest contemporaneous records in existence. 

The second work, the ‘ Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, 
and thence to Moscow and St. Petersburg,’ by Capt. James Abbott, 
does not demand a long analysis, since the very difficult and peculiar 
situation of the author, whose mission was purely political, prevented 
him from adding much of geographical importance to our previous know- 
ledge of those wild countries, This narrative affords, however, a striking 
example of what the energy, perseverance, and firmness of our country- 
men can effect under the most trying circumstances, and gives us & 
sure earnest of how this gallant officer was destined to distinguish him- 
self in the subsequent wars of Afghanistan. Suspected and betrayed 
by éhe Khan of Khiva—pillaged and severely wounded by the savage 
Turkomans, he still contrived to reach the Russian outposts on the 
Caspian Sea; whilst in passing over the dreary and desolate plateau of 


the Ust Urt, he made us acquainted with some facts respecting the ~ 


extension of the Caspian in a former period, to which I shell afterwards 
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allude. *In the Appendix to his work, Captain Abbdtt also gives.a 
sketch of the manufacture of damasked steel prepared at Zilataust, in 
the Ural mountains, which I recommend to the perusal of all persons 
interested in the improvement of this branch of art. Thorouglty versed 

* iy the Asiatic methods of preparing steel, he has given a very clear 

“account of the method by which that able officer, General Anosoff, has 
surpassed all his contemporaries in so uniting the properties of ductility 
and hardness as to produce the most clean-cutting scimitars. Having 
myself visited the same establishments in the Ural Mountains, and 
having been honoured with presents of their productions, including 
works of inlaid, engraved and embossed steel, prepared by a revived 
and improved Asiatic method, which have excited the admiration of 
my countrymen, I must express the high gratification I felt in perusing 
the sketch of Captain Abbott, who, entering Russia during the period of 
the war between that country and Khiva, and consequently under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, was yet received with as much kind- 
ness as every other Englishman; and he left the country, like myself, 
deeply impressed with a sense of the generous hospitality of the Russian 
nation. 

The third and last work, published in England, upon which T shall 
now comment, is that entitled, ‘ Travels through the Alps of Savoy, and 
other parts of the Pennine Chain; with Observations on the Phenomena 
of Glaciers,’ by Professor James Forbes. Following in the wake of De 
Saussure, the great natural historian of the Alps, our eminent country- 
man, visiting the snowy regions of the Alps during several years, and 
carefully studying their phenomena, was finally led to propose a theory 
of the formation and movement of glaciers, which, in sustaining some of 
the leading views of his great master, seems, under certain physical 
conditions, to be a nearer approach to the truth than anything which 
had been previously propounded. 

In applying to the motion of glaciers the most careful observations 
and admeasurements, Professor Forbes has clearly established two 
facts entirely subversive of the theory of their movement by expansion 
within themselves: first, that the rates of motion near the upper and 
lower extremities of a glacier are approximately equal; and, secondly, 
that the motion in winter, though less than that in summer, bears a 
considerable proportion to it. Hence Professor Forbes infers that gravity 
must be the primary cause of the motion. A profound mathematician, 
Mr. Hopkins, of Cambridge, had arrived at the same conclusion, 

hot by a study of the Alps, but by ingenious experiments at his own 
home, whereby he showed that ice will descend, by the action of gravity, 
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down planes of very much smaller inclination than that of any known 
glacier which has been observed in motion ; and has thus removed the 
only serious difficulty which ever existed in the gravitation theory. 
Whethet the component parts of a glacier be analogous to a viscous 
fluid, as suggested by Professor Forbes, or be made up of loose frag- * 
ments of ice (the opinion of Mr. Hopkins), which, in advancing, must" 
have all the pliability of such a fluid body, is a question I am not able 
to decide. Nor can I pretend to do justice to a curious discovery of 
Professor Forbes, of the laminated structure of ice, as indicated by lines 
of colour—a structure which may eventually serve to throw light on the 
crystalline arrangement of rocks. 

I cannot, however, take leave of this beautiful and instructive work 
without saying that, even in strict reference to physical geography, it has 
strong claims wpon our consideration ; for, independent of correct draw- 
ings of the outline of many peaks and valleys of the Alps, the corrections 
of Keller’s general map of the Pennine chain are most important, whilst 
the detailed map of the ‘Mer de Glace,’ and the mountains around 
Chamouni, is a striking proof of the topographical skill and accuracy 
of Professor Forbes, without which his reasoning could not have been 
applied, nor his deductions established. I may here mention that, in 
revisiting the Alps last summer on his way to Italy, this powerful 
natural philosopher obtained fresh proofs of the accuracy of his views, 
which he has since recorded; and [ rejoice to learn that his health, 
which was to some degree impaired, has been greatly restored. ” 


Exctasn—Moritime Swrreys—To a maritime nation like ours, 
nothing being of greater importance than correct charts, I shall com- 
mence my notice of the progress of British geographical labours, during 
the past year, with an account of the nautical surveys under the direc- 
tion of the Admiralty, obligingly furnished by our eminent associate, 
the Hydrographer Royal, Captain Beaufort. 

Captain Bullock, of the ‘Tartarus, to whose preceding labours in the 
river Thames allusion has been made in the Anniversary Addresses 
of the two last years, is now employed in the examination of the channels 
leaging into the mouth of the river, and those through the Downs, where 
nw considerable change has taken place in the position of the Brake and 
other banks. 

Captain Washington, formerly our excellent Secretary, and now- 
commanding the Blazer, is still employed in the*North Sea, the survey 
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of the southern part of which, already extending over 6000 square 
nfiles, has been published. It gives the position of all dangerous banks, 
and enables the seaman to find his way at night or in a fog, by means 
of the soundings, of which there are more than 20,000 in the single 

© sheet. Such a submarine survey of the most beaten watery track in 
“the world isa benefit to the eeamen of all nations. The survey will be 
continued by Captain Washington farther to the northward, and towards 
the entrance of the Baltic; and occasionally he is engaged in correcting 
the charts as nature changes the positions of the shoals and the direc- 
tions of the channels. Singular instances of such changes have lately 
occurred in Yarmouth Roads, through which eo many thousand vessels 
annually pess. 

Commander Sheringham, in the Fearless, has completed his elabo- 
rate plans of Portsmouth harbour, Spithead, St. Helens, and of that 
dangerous reef called “the Oars ;” and in the ensuing season he will 
survey Southampton River, and advance towards the Needles, The 
Oars, or Owers—a rock visible only at neap tides, and on which « light- 
house is built—is a remnant of the strata of the cretaceous system which, 
in a former condition of the globe, must have spread continuously from 
Sussex and Hampshire to the Isle of Wight. 

Scort.axp.—Lieut. Otter has already rounded the N. point of Great 
Britain, and, now advancing to the westward, will, it is hoped, turn 
Cape Wrath before the end of the approaching season; whilst Mr. G. 
Thomas, in the Mastiff, has been for some time engaged in the survey 
of those two intricate groups, the Shetland and Orkney Islands, The 
survey of that northern British sea is of great maritime value; for, not- 
withstanding the construction of the Caledonian Canal, executed at so 
large a public expense, with the view of escaping from the risks of the 
northern détowr, the greater number of mariners, anxious to save the 
heavy charges of the canal, encounter the dangers of the currents be- 
tween the Orkneys and the maino-land, and of the projecting rocky 
headlands of that iron-bound coast. So long as no correct triangulation 
of Scotland existed (and this national reproach has only been removed 
within these very few years), many of these headlands were inaccurately 
laid down; and with euch very imperfect charts as heretofore existed, 
we can feel no surprise at the former loss of life, or at the exaggerated 
estimate of the dangers of the northern passage. However, with,the 
combined efforts of the Ordnance survey, and those of our naval sur- 
veyors, the risks and hazards of the Fitful Head will be greatly les- 

«sened. Finally, in speaking of the Scottish sens, it isto be observed 
that Commander Robiason, in the Shearwater, having nearly completed 
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the avenues to that great commercial arm of the sea, the Frith of Clyde, 
as well-as Loch Goil, is now preparing to proceed along the shores and 
islands to the Mull of Cantire. . 

Imeaaxp,—Commander Frazer, in the Comet, is now completing 
the survey of the Irish coast from Wicklow to Wexford, and of those, 
proverbially dangerous banks off Arklow, the position and limits of 
which have never been accurately examined, 

Commander Wolfe, having minutely examined the Shannon from 

Termonbany, and through the Lakes of Ree and Derg, charts of all of 
which have been published, has recently surveyed the harbour of Cork, 
from whence he will proceed towards Kinsale and Cape Clear, while 
another party is preparing for the western shores of Sligo, Galway, and 
Clare. 
The Irish Channel, so much frequented, and where vessels arc 80 
often obliged to feel their way, by the alterations of its depth, had long 
been suffered to remain without a single correct chart of its soundings 
but Captain Beechey, in the Lucifer, has now completed a valuable sur- 
yey of ite northern half. The southern portion will be undertaken 
next summer, and, when finished, will be an invaluable boon to the 
navigator, 

Foreics Sugvers.— Dediterranean,— Commanders Graves and 
Brock, in the Beacon and Magpie, who have for some years past been 
occupied in the examination of the islands of the Archipelago, the shores 
of Greece and Asia Minor, and the coasts of Crete and the Cyclades, 
foom which the navigator, geologist, aud classic geographer have ob- 
tained so much solid information, are now continuing their labours on 
the islands of Candia and Cyprus. Independently, however, of his 
maritime survey Captain Graves will ever be remembered by all lovers 
of natural history and geological ecicnce, as the friend who induced 
Professor Edward Forbes to accompany him during a part of his labours. ~ 
By dredging the bottom of the Aigean and adjacent ecas with Captain 
Graves, that eminent naturalist, showing us how animals living during 
the same period of time differ from cach other at different depths, has 
also defined the conditions of sediment and depth at which animal life 
ceases, and has thus opened a new vista into the hitherto obscure causes 
for the absence of shells and other organic remains throughout great 
masses of sedimentary deposit, and their occurrence in ecrtain bands 
only. 

I am rejoiced to learn that, since the return of Professor Forbes 
from the Aegean, Captain Graves and his officers have pursued these * 
researches with vigour and great success. During the survey of Crete, 
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in 1843,*collections of considerable extent, as well as copious notes ond | 
drtwings, in zoology, botany, and geology, have been made on board the 
Beacon: ‘thus developing the natural history of the southernmost 
European lands, previously so ill explored, whilst the dredge hts been 
ractively going at great depths, with the view of completing the observa- 
tions already recorded, or about to be published, by Professor Forbes- 

Azores.—This interesting group of islands, though lying in the home- 
ward track of almost all foreign-going vessels, had never been surveved 
till undertaken by Captain Vidal, in the Styx. A correct chart of them 
will be a great benefit to all navigators, and especially to the West India 
steam-packels; and there is good reason to believe that the whole will 
be achieved this season, through his zeal and activity. 

Gulf of Fundy —The number of dangers in this Gulf, and the un- 
usual strength of the tides, which rise and fall GO feet, render it very 
desirable to have a skilful survey made of it, as well as of the navigable 
river of St. John. Some progress was made therein last year. 

Coast of China.—Captains Sir Edward Belcher and Collinson, in 
the Samarang and Plover, without whose zeal and skill, as was well 
observed by my predecessor last year, the British fleet would never have 
appeared before Canton, or reached Nankin, are still unravelling the 
intricate navigation of the coast of China, and are constantly sending 
home hydrographic information of the greatest importance to one tacan 
navigators. 

While these important labours of our naval officers are carried out in 
various parts of the world, the Hydrographic Office, under the skilful 
and scientific direction of Captain Beaufort, is equally active in publish- 
ing the results of such surveys. No less than 120 sheets of charts 
and plans have issued from the Admiralty since this time last year, all 
of which have been most liberally presented to the Society by the kind- 
ness of the Lords Commissioners. 

British Charts and Maps.—Besides the maritime charts of the Ad- 
miralty, to which I have already alluded, there have been published::— 

The last sheets of the Atlas of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, in which our associate Capt. Beaufort has taken #0 leading 
m part. 

The map. with which this series ‘concludes is a geological illustration 
of England by myself, and therefore I say nothing of it, except that, I 
have endeayoured to prepare it according to the most recent principles 
of classification, and that from its convenient size aud very small price 
ij may be found an useful Vade Mecum for the general traveller. 

A sketch of the N.W. coast of Borneo, showing the approaches to 
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arn entrance of the River Sarawak, surveyed by Mr. J. S. ‘Hobbs, com- 
miander of a merchant-vessel belonging to Messrs. Melville, Wise, and 
Co., who have published the chart. 

The National Atlas of Historical, Commercial, and Physical Geo- 
graphy, by A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh. ed 

Ordnance Survey.—During the last year the sheets Nos. 88 and 89 
of the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales have been published on 
the scale of 1 inch to a mile, and the engraving of the county of Lancaster 
has been commenced on the scale of 6 inches toa mile. The survey 
of the county of Wigton in Scotland has also been commenced on the 
scale of 6 inches to a mile. Maps upon this extended scale, you are 
well aware, are of the greatest value in all those tracts where the sub- 
soi! contains metallic ores, or coal and limestone. 

The town-land survey of Ireland on the six-inch scale is complete, 
and all the counties are published except those of Limerick, Cork, 
and Kerry. Among those published last year was the county of Dublin, 
the publication of which had been suspended to await a special act of 
parliament for the arrangement and legalization of its territorial boun- 
- daries. The engravings of this county are remarkable, among other 
particulars, from the sheet which contains the city of Dublin being 
printed from an electrotype plate. This process of electrotype was 
adopted in the Irish survey for the preservation of original plates, and 
for the insertion of contour lines, as early as 1840 ; but the instance in 
question is noticed as another application of this useful art. The city 
~ of Dublin was surveyed and engraved in 1839, but while the publication 
was suspended numerous local alterations had tuken place. In some 
parts of the map many alterations were required within a square inch, 
and persons familiar with the process of engraving well know that such 
numerous erasures, if made in the usual way by scraping ‘the copper- 
plate and hammering up a new face, would, in work so crowded, have 
nearly obliterated the whole engraving, the re-engraving of which would 
have been both tedious and expensive ; but the electrotype afforded the 
means of effecting the object in the neatest manner, by erasing from the 
“matrix” the exact lines to be corrected, so that the “new plate” be- 
came blank in those spots, on which the engraver with the utmost nicety 
inserted the precise quantity of new work required, and no more. By 
the same means the “ Castle Street ” of Dublin, on the five-feet scale, 
has been brought up to the present state of the town. A copy of each 
of these sheets has been presented to our library. 

The maps which accompanied the Jate census of Ireland were, by 
permission of the Government, engraved during ¢he last year at the Irish 
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Survey Office, and they afford another example of the’ application of 
cledtrotyping process; the oatline or topographical basis of towns, rivers, 
and names being engraved on one plate, as many copies were procured by 
the electrotype as were necessary to exhibit the different classesof ob- 
servation ; on one the relative diffusion of education, on another of house 
atcommodation, on another of farming stock, and on another the relative 
density of population, 

The facilities which the applications of electrotype now practised on 
the Irish survey afford for the alteration and renewal of maps from time 
to time, and the insertion of separate classes of information on successive 
plates, cannot fail to be of great use to the progress and diffusion of 
geographic knowledge. 

During the last year the valuable addition of lines of equal altitude, or 
contour lines, which was in progress for the Irish maps, was suspended 
by the Board of Ordnance, as well as the geology and the topographic 
memoirs; but the revival of all these works has been recommended by 
a commission appointed by Sir Robert Peel. 

The method of contouring, on which I shall presently offer a few 
remarks, is so imperatively required in the present condition of Ireland, 
that it pressed itself on the consideration of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science which met in Ircland last summer; and the 
council of that body lost no time in appointing a committee to commu- 
nicate with the Government and solicit its renewal. There can be little 
doubt therefore that, zo supported, the order fur its continuance will be 
renewed. 

A. series of lines of level which cross the island in every direction was 
brought to a close during the last year; these lines, with the tidal ob- 
servations made at their extremities, are now in process of reduction. 
The observations were carefully made at every five minutes during 
two complete lunations, and as the zeros of all these tide stations are 
known in reference to each other, the results will be considered intereat- 
ing to the tidal question generally. 

This extensive and accurate system of levels has also an important 
bearing on physical geography ; for when the altitudes of so many points 
on the coast, and a still larger number in the interior are known in rela- 
tion to each other, it will only be necessary that our successors should 
repeat any convenient portion of this operation mt a future day, to di 
cover what motion has taken place in that portion of requir 
earth. A mere glance of these important advances must therefore in 
duce us to rejoice that this department of our science continues to be 
under the direction of Golonel Culby, and that he is eo admirably se- 
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conded in Ireland by Capt. Larcom. You will not fail to have observed 
that the highly useful application of the Ordnance Map to separate cMsses 
of information, is an adoption of the suggestion made by my predecessor 
Mr. Greenough in his anniversary address for 1841. 

Sir James Ross—Although, gentlemen, it is well known to you that 
Her Majesty has been pleased to confer on Captain James C, Roes the 
honour of knighthood, I consider it a duty publicly to express from this 
chair the great satisfaction which is felt by the Royal Geographical 
Society at this act of justice towards Sir James Ross, who in his late 
most hazardous explorations in the Antarctic Ocean has added another 
to the many glories achieved by the British navy. The results of the 
Antarctic expedition being of the highest interest to science, the Govern- 
ment has not been backward in tendering assistance for the publication 
of a detailed account of the voyage; and they have given 1000/. to- 
wards the expenses of the undertaking. The botanical part will be 
under the direction of Sir Wm. Jackson Hooker, and the zoological under 
that of Dr. Richardson, ‘The magnetic observations are, | believe, con- 
fided to Colonel Sabine, The personal narrative will of course be exe- 
cuted by Captain Sir J. C. Ross himself, The work is expected to be 
ready by the end of the year. 

Rvssta—St. Petersburg. —With the progress of knowledge, a divi- 
sion of labour has become imperatively necessary in various departments 
of the physical and natural sciences, and on all sides socictics have been 
established for single or monographic purposes. Until very recently, 
however, few or no efforts had been made to separate physical researches, 
properly eo called, from those of the astronomer ; and, remarkable as 
it may appear, all observations on terrestrial magnetism and metcoro- 
logy have hitherto been left to men, the chief portion of whoee time 
and attention was necessarily devoted to entirely different subjects. 
Under the wgis of Humboldt, however, and through his researches com- 
bined with those of Hansteen, Erman, Sabine, Hoss, Kupffer, and others, 
meteorology and terrestrial magnetism have assumed a separate and most 
important bearing. Observations have been steadily carried on in dif- 
ferent paris of the world, and those who wish to obtain a conception of 
the breadth and importance which they have assumed, have only to 
consult the admirable works of pur countryman Colonel Sabine, whether 
jp the Transactions of the British Association, or in his own volume. 
‘At the suggestion of Baron Humboldt the Emperor of Russia not only 


directed maguetical observations to be made at all the astronomical ob- t 


servatories, but also at many other desirable spots within his empige. 
Following out and developing the project ofthis great man, the same 
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monarch has just given his sanction to the formation of a physicul 
observatory—completely distinct from the splendid astronomical obser- 
yatory of his metropolis—in which all the local observations over his 
vast empire are to be centralized and reduced, under the directions of 
that profound mathematician and magnetician M. Kupffer. 

“In this noble undertaking His Imperial Majesty has set an example 
which ought to be followed in other countries. At home we have, in- 
deed, to some slight degree, endeavoured to establish a separate observa- 
tory for physical science in the Royal Observatory of Kew, and which, 
if the funds were adequate, would, under the guidance of Sabine and 
Wheatstone, be of utility and importance. At the same time it is im- 
perative upon me to state, thot if all astronomers should imitate our 
distinguished astronomer royal in the ardent and well-regulated method 
of observation in terrestrial magnetism which he so successfully carries 
on at the Observatory of Greenwich, no sort of reflection could be cast 
upon ourcountry for being behind other nations in this branch of science. 

Smornta—Northern Siberia.—My predecessor announced to you in 
his Inst address that Mr. Middendorf had commenced his journey into 
Northern Siberia. The objects of that journey have been effected, 
anil we owe to the eminent navigator, our honorary member, Admiral 
Von Krosenstern, a copy of Mr. Middendorf’s personal narrative—o 
narrative which proves that in this, as in the case of Wrangel, Golowkin, 
and numerous other explorers, zeal and perseverance, under the most 
trying circumstances, and courage superior to every danger, are salient 
points in the Russian character. 

The object of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in recommending 
the journey of Mr. Middendorf was to obtain correct knowledge of 
a vast region, quite unknown, extending from Turukansk, on the 
Tenissei, eastward, to the Khatunga, and northward to the sea. The 
const had, indeed, been visited, but nothing was known of the interior 
of the region, of its productions, and of the limit of organic life in these 
ice-bound climates. The conduct of the expedition was confided to Mr. 
Middendorf, and, as no account of the expedition has appeared in Eng- 
lish, a few details of it may be acceptable on the present occasion. 

The expedition left Turukansk on the 23rd of March, 1843. The 
party, their provisions, and materials for the construction of a boat, 
were conveyed down the frozen Teniseei on sledges, drawn first by dogs 
und then by reindeer, belonging to the Ostiaks and Samoyedes. Leav- 
ing the Tenissei, and transported with rapidity from one Samoyede 
cacampment to another, over the “Tundra,” or frozen marshes, crossing 
the Piassina, and ascending its tributary, the Dudypta, they reached 
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the basin of the Khatinga. Here they met with fewer resotrces than 
they expected, and, with the exception of Mr. Middendorf, and® his 
travelling companion, Mr. Branth, they were all seized with a kind of 
measlas, and disabled from working. At this place, on the banks of the 
Boganida, a tributary of the Khatdnga, Mr. Branth commenced his me® 
teorological observations, while Mr. Middendorf reconnoitred the Khi- 
tanga, down.which river he intended to descend in the summer. Here 
he found no boat suitable for his purpose, nor any wood wherewith to 
construct one. The people he met with were, moreover, all ill of the 
same distemper by which his own party was attacked, but these latter, 
on his return, he found so far recovered as to be able to work; and, 
having discovered a few trees, a day’s journey to the south of their rest- 
ing place, the party began the construction of a bout of twelve feet 
keel, an operation of which none but Mr. Middendorf himself had the 
slightest idea, He now. divided his people into two partics, one of 
which he left under the command of Mr. Branth, on the Boganida, 
for the purpose of collecting the animals, &c., of the country ; and, 
taking with him the other party and the skeleton of the boat, and 
eight sledges drawn by sixty-eight reindeer, he started on the 7th of 
May, in company with some Samoyedes, towards the Taimyr river, by 
which he hoped to gain the coast. The tribe which, after various diffi- 
culties, he was next to meet with were found to.have been attacked by 
the fatal epidemic of the country, and, with the exception of thirty-five, 
all had died, and of these survivors all save one were ill. Mr. Midden- 
dorf’s medical skill restored them ; but as, from their illness, the women 
had been unable to make the fur coverings for the tents, the travellers 
were compelled to remain from the 15th to the 18th May in a tent but 
half covered, exposed to a cold of 18° below the freezing point of Reau- 
mur, or —S°5° Fahr. 

On the 28th of May, with much difficulty, they reached the Lagota, 
an affluent of the Taimyr, on whose bank they arrived on the 2nd of 
June, and here the individual who had promised them assistance aban- 
doned them. The boat was now completed by means of the planks 
which formed the bottoms of the sledges. The summer had set in, the 
river rose, and by the 23rd of June it was free from ice, and the boat 
being ready was launched on a bright midnight sunshine, under the 
74th parallel of N. latitude; and on the 4th of July the party em- 
barked, leaving a man on the spot to attend to the fishing. 

From this time commences a series of disappointments and disasters 
such as few travellers have had to encounter, accompanied by a failure 
of provisi In vain they cast their nets for fish. In vain Mr. Mid- 
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dendorf hdd recourse to his gun, in a clime where no birds were 
seen. They now discovered a cavern, which, on the supposition that it 
was the same mentioned by a previous traveller, “* Laptieff,” led them 
to believe that they were only 52 verets from the sea. This inkp 
flesh courage, and they proceeded northward. On the 4th of August 
the last biscuit was shared out, and nothing was now to be their 
fare but a litte raw fish. On the night of the ‘7th the freezing of 
the pools announced the approach of winter. The coast was not yet 
reached, and what would not be their difficulties on the return? Per- 
haps, hemmed in by the ice, far from any auccour, they would perish 
in these dreary regions. Still Mr. Middendorf boldly pushed on. 
At last on the 12th the coast was reached, and, animated by this 
success, the intrepid traveller prepared to put-to sea, in order to gain 
& promontory seen stretching away to the east; but adverse winds 
forced him to put back. The return southward was still more dis- 
astrous than had been the journey northward. Time will not allow 
mé-to enter into all the details of this hazardous journey; suffice it 
to say, that, in returning through the Lake Taimyr, the expedition 
was caught by the ice, and the boat was run ashore. With the 
wreck of the boat they constructed a sledge, but had hardly proceeded 
with it for three versts over the rocks when it fell to pieces. On the 
S0th of August Mr. Middendorf, worn out with fatigue and angziety, 
was taken so seriously ill as to be unable to proceed. Pressed by 
hunger they were compelled to kill their faithful hunting dog that had 
been so useful to the expedition. Even the blood of this animal was 
not disdained, his flesh was divided into five portions, and, thus pro- 
vided, Mr. Middendorf ordered his four companions to go in search of 
the Samoyedes in the desert, and, if possible, bring him relief. 

Alone and ill, without shelter at the appronch of an arctic winter, 
under the 75th parallel of latiinde, Mr. Middeudorf remained in 
this state for eighteen days, during the last three of which the storm 
covered him with snow, and thus saved his life. At one moment, be- 
lieving that his companions must have perished, he was horror-struck 
_with the reflection that his own dreadful situation might deprive him of 
reason. Self-preservation, however, roused him, and, with a little 
melted snow, mixed with spirit of wine, in which an object of natural 
history was preserved, os a beverage, and a partridge which he accy 
dentally caught, he was somewhat restored. He then made a little 
sledge to drag after him, and, converting a portion of his pelisse into 
boots, he started, and soon after was happily found by one of his party, 
_ coming for him with t#o Samoyedes, Qn the 8th of October Mr, 
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Middendorf was again with Mr. Branth and his party on the banks of 
the Boganida. The sufferings bravely borne by Mr. Middendorf have 
few parallels in the annals of travelling, and his conduct, therefore, 
justly tntitles him to that admiration which every man must feel for the 
rare qualities he has proved himself to possess. 

The Ural Mountains—Gold Produce of Siberia.—From the ice- 
bound country of the Samoyedes let us now turn to the Ural Moun- 
tains which separate Europe from Asia, and the rich metalliferous tracts 
of Siberia. 

In his recent work on Central Asia our associste the Baron von 
Humboldt has placed these mountains before you in a clear light, de- 
scribing them as composing a meridian chain, which, in common with 
other ridges having a north and south direction, possesses striking 
auriferous and other mineral characters. In order to develop my own 
views of the ancient sedimentary rocks of which the Ural ir, to a great 
extent, composed, and to show how they differ from the accumulations 
upon their flanks, it was desirable to possess, at all events, a good map of 
that portion of the mountains which has been colonized by the Russians, 
and I have, therefore, with the consent of the Council, constructed a 
map through the aid of Mr. Arrowsmith, which will appear in the 
second part of the thirteenth volume of your Transactious. This map 
is chiefly based on that generally known as Humboldt’s Berlin map, 
which was grounded on the observations of Wischnewsky, Schubert, 
Humboldt, Adolph Erman, and some local maps. But though the 
Russians have not yet published a complete map of the Ural Moun- 
tains, and have not even triangulated the area, parte of this tract have 
been Inid down with much greater accuracy than others. Thus all 
the Southern Ural, as included in the government of Orenburg, was, 
by order of General Peroveki, formerly governor-general of that pro- 
vinee, carefully sketched by the staff officers under General Rakasofski ; 
a reduced copy of this document, presented to me by General Peroveki, 
and others collected from the Russian officers at the different mining esta- 
blishments, will furm the groundwork of my map. It will apply, how- 
ever, only to the colonized and mining part of the chain, and the coun- 
tries through nine degrees of latitude, and it is specially to be viewed 
as developing the great expansion of the Southern Ural from 514° to 
594° N. lat., which Baron Humboldt has termed the trifurcation of the 
chain. In this region the ridges expand in a fan shape, but in the 
central tract (the northernmost of the Russian miners) one dominant 
ridge only, with low parallel counterforts, is traceable from 55}° to 
G14" N, lat. The true northernmost Ural, extending from 614° to the 
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Northern Sea, slightly peopled by wild Voguls, Ostiaks, arid Samoyedes, 
and®covered with marshes and dense primsval forests, has never been 
occupied by the Russians, and is necessarily very imperfectly known to 
geographers, On its eastern flank, indeed, the Imperial Sclitvol of 
Mines have, in late years, pushed forward with great difficulty a recon- 
nitissance under Captain Strajefski, from the most northern settlements 
to 65°, where the central chain, or Ural of the natives, was found to be 
still persistent in its lithological characters and prevailing altitude, the 
watershed exceeding 2000 feet above the sea, with occasional peaks or 


groups of much greater height. In the Southern Ural, these summits, _ 


as determined by Colonel Helmersen and M. Hoffman, range from 3114 
and 3498 feet, in the Irendik and Taganai, to 5071, in the Iremel. In 
the central portion the chain is much depressed, and the high road to 
Siberia traverses it at the lowest point. In following it to the north, 
high peaks again appear in the Katch Kanar 2942, and afterwards in 
the Konjukofski Kamen, 4796 to 5116 feet. From these, in a general 
sense, or as a great meridian chain, Humboldt has correctly defined 
them as ranging far to the south of Orenburg, and as terminating only 
in the high grounds which separate the Aral and the Caspian Sea, and 
on the north as reaching the Isle of Vaigatz and the mountains of 
Obdorsk. Up to this moment, however, it has been a question where 
the central ridge really terminated upon the north, and whether or not 
it offered any great lateral ramifications upon the west. 

Though no travellers have yet continuously explored these tracts of 
the chain which lic between 65° N. lat. and the Northern Sea, there is 
little doubt, from what has been detected in the Isle of Vaigatz, where 
Silurian and other palsozoic fossils have been found, that the geological 
system of the Ural is continuous to that point. We know, indeed, from 
the exploration of Captain Strajefski already alluded to, that the axis of 
the chain, at least its castern flank to 65° N, lat, is composed of rocks 
essentially similar to those of the Ural of the Russian miners, and 
from that point to the Northern Ocean it is very unlikely, that a chain 
so persistent in character throughout its course should present any 
essential differences. In fact, the recent explorations of Count Key- 
serling, to 664° N. lat., have shown that the western flanks of the chain 
(near the sources of the river Ussa) are composed of the same palmozoic 


rocks which occur in the colonized and mining districts. Again, frog. - 


the prevalence of orthoceratites, producti, and other fossils, as well as 
carboniferous matter in their rocks, the philosophic naturalist, Baer, had 
suggested that the large and lofty islands of Nova Zemlia, stretching 
out far northward into the Arctic Ocean, are, in their structure, also a 
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protongation of the Ural and its dependencies ; indeed, a reference to 
a gencral map of Northern Asia might lead any one to believe that 
Nova Zemlia is, in fact, a continuation of the chief or central mass of 
these méuntains, { mye 
Recent discoveries. have, indeed, induced me to consider this north, 
and south mass as the central member only of three great bands, into 
which the Ural of these northern latitudes unfolds, The eastern limb, 
radiating to the N.N.E. from 65° N. lat., passes into the Obdorsk 
Mountains and the great promontory which separates the Gulf of Obe 
from that of Kara. First explored by Sujeff, under the direction of 
Pallas, the correct geographical position and altitude of these mountains — 
were only determined by the enterprising and indefatigable geographer 
Adolph Erman, who fixed their direction to be 35° E. of N., and their 
loftiest summit to be near 5000 English feet high. Lowering gradually, 
as it trends to the S.W., this Obdorsk ridge unites with the Ural in 65°. 
I am now disposed to consider another line of elevation upon the 
N.W., as a third range of the Northern Ural. This western prong of 
the great northern trifurcation is one which has been made known by 
the labours of Count Keyserling, during the last summer, and will 
be fully deseribed in the work alluded to (p.9). It separates from the 
main Ural, or middle chain, in lat. 62°, trends in a north-north-westerly 
direction for the space of upwards of 500 English miles, and, ex- 
posing a full succession of all the Uralian rocks on the east side of 
the Gulf of Tcheskai, finally disappears in the rocky headland of Kanin- 
nos. This last-mentioned low range, the chief part of which is called 
the Timans, and which is separated from the Ural by a vast trough of 
Jurassic deposits, traverses in its northern part a region occupied by 
Samoyedes, and extends beyond the limits of the forests. [t was, in- 
deed, wholly unknown to geologists, and only known to geographers 
through old works of the sixteenth century,* till the close of the last 
summer, when its explorers, Count Keyserling, and his able asso- 
ciate, Licutenant Krusenstern, son of our valued foreign member, re- 
turned to St. Petersburg. Their astronomical observations have cor- ~ 
rected the latitude and longitude of many places, and determined the 
correct course of the Petchora and all its tributaries. The survey of 
Count Keyserling has further taught us that, forming the western flank 
of the great valley of Petchora, or north-eastern limit of the great Permian 
basin, the Timans ridge is so identical with large portions of the Ural 
that it cannot be dissociated from that chain; whilst from its component 
se ‘ . 
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pasts being lees metamorphosed than those of the Ural, and also from: 

containing many organic remains, their development throws great light 

on the true structure of the Ural, anterior to its invasion by eruptive 

rocks, and also wpon the whole series of the palseozoic deposits of Russia. 

‘Such, therefore, is this long meridian chain, which, followed from 

the high grounds between the Aral and the Cuspian to the northern 

extremity of Nova Zemlia, traverses not less than 592 marine leagues, 

and which, having a simple or mural character in the central portion of 

iis course, is strikingly marked hy fan-shaped embranchments, both 
upon its northern and southern extremities.” 

I have sincere pleasure in thus publicly alluding to the researches in 
the basin of the Petchora, which have laid open to geographers a part 
of the continent of Europe hitherto hidden in obecurity, These re- 
searches originated in the ardent desire of my friend and colleague Count 
Keyserling to wipe out the stigma which attached to modern geo- 
graphers, of having left so vast a region as great a blank upon our 
maps as the interior of Abyssinia, To the geological portion of the 
discoveries of my friends and self I will not now advert, simply saying, 
that as our volumes will soon be placed in your library, you will have 
fall opportunity of studying them; but I beg you to observe, that without 
a perfect previous acquaintance with the structure of the Ural, it would 
have been impossible to say that this Timans ridge was what I have 
pronounced it to be—nothing but a great north-western embranchment 
of the Ural, which, having a length of 500 miles, is essentially com- 
prised of Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous deposits, with a few 
rocks of eruptive character and igneous origin, which in parts have 
changed the above-mentioned strata into the condition of crystalline or 
metamorphic rocks, In the Timans, therefore, as on the western flank 
of the Ural, the palwozoic strata are comparatively little disturbed, 
crystallized, or mineralized. It is in the centre, and specially in the 
eastern flank of the Ural, where igneous agency has been so rife, and 
where the original deposits are only to be detected in shreds and patches, 
that the great metalliferous accumulations abound, which have rendered 
this chain so rich and so famous. 

Gold Produce of Siberia.—To this subject I wish to point the atten- 
tion of statisis and geographers, for it has already begun to occupy the 
thoughts of politicians, and may eventually have a very marked in- 
fluence upon all civilized nations, in changing the relative value of gold 
as a standard. 

« o + , 7 
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“In Russia, as in the Brazils, the great mass of the metals is derjved 
from local detritus or alluvin, usually called gold sand, but for which 
(os far as Russia is concerned) the term of shingle would be much 
more ippropriate. With very trifling exceptions, all such auriferous 
detritus in the Russian empire occur on the eastern or Siberian side 
of the Ural. Slightly known, and near Ekaterinburg only, in the days 
of Pallas, it was only in the reigns of Paul and Alexander, that these 
gold alluvin were found to extend in a certain zone to the N. and 
S. of that locality, throughout 5° or 6* of latitude, and that eventually 
gold was extracted from them to the annual value of about half a 
million sterling. Notwithstanding the increased exploration of late 
years, and many researches in the northern and southern portion of the 
chain, this quantity has been rarely exceeded, and latterly, the alluvia 
in some tracts being exhausted, it has begun to decrease. The reign 
of the Emperor Nicholas has, however, been distinguished by the im- 
portant discovery, that portions of the great eastern regions of Siberia are 
highly auriferous, viz., in the governments of Tomsk and Ieniseik, where 
low ridges, similarly constructed to those on the eastern flank of the 
Ural, and like them trending from N. to S., appear as offsets from the 
great E. and W. chain of the Altai which separates Siberia from China. 
And here it is curious to remark, that a very few years ago this distant 
region did not afford a third part of the gold which the Ural produced, 
but by recent researches, an augmentation eo rapid and extraordinary 
has taken place, that in the lost year the eastern Siberian tracts yielded 
considerably upwards of two millions and a quarter sterling, raising 
the total gold produce of the Russian empire to near three millions 
sterling !! ' 

Now if this great increment be sustained during a certain rumber 
of years, there can be no doubt, that it will, to some considerable 
extent, reduce the standard of value, and lead to considerable change 
in our social ‘relations. The first question therefore is, to what extent 
is it likely to be sustained? Gold alluyia being but the detritus of 
veins which once existed in the adjacent rocks, it might be supposed, 
that in piercing these rocks the miner would find more copious stores 
of the metal. Experience, however, has taught us, that such ix not the 
fact, and to whatever cause due, it is certain that the veins which rise 
frog great depths in the crust of the earth, are richly auriferous towards 
their upper limit only. Hence it is, that nearly the whole of the ancient 
surface of rocks having undergone denudation and consequent destruc- 
tion, the greater quantities of gold are found in the detritus on the flanks 
of the hills, or in the valleys between them. So long, therefore, as 


these alluyia are unexhausted, so long may the miner extract from them, 
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by a cheap and easy method of macerating and washing, the ore whith 
would be obtained at much greater cost from the solid rock. Now, those 
alluvia having well-defined bottoms, and being of measurable extent, 
‘may certainly be exhausted; avd the disappearance of gold from all 
those civilized countries, in whose early days it was abundantly found 
(even in our own isles), is a proof that such must sooner or later be the 
case. But how long is it before this period of exhaustion will arrive? 
When we reflect upon the length of time which the one region of Brazil 
has continued, I believe with undiminished quantity, to supply modern 
Europe with its great mass of gold, the opening out of a new El Dorado 
should teach us to be very cautious in attempting to limit the auri- 
ferous capacity of the vast and slightly explored regions of Siberia, 
The N. and S. counterforts of the great Altai may, in truth, prove to be 
but the indications of similar spurs, or detached meridian ridges, which 
may be discovered in many other tracts of a region equal in extent to 
the whole of Europe, From the researches of the Russian engineers, 
and from Humboldt and his associates, we learn, that rocks similar 
to those which are so auriferous in the Ural, reappear in various 
parallels of longitude along the flanks of the Altai. By a recent 
letter, indeed, from my friend Colonel Helmersen, the distinguished and 
successful explorer of the Ural, Altai and Siberia, I learn that his 
former associate in these countries, Professor Hoffman, has, in his last 
visit of 1843, discovered a tract in Siberia, in which the very richest 
gold alluvia occur in a “terrain” exclusively composed of granite 
and metamorphic schists, the gold being in the latter. Now in the 
Ural, as in other parts of Siberia, greenstones, syenites, and serpentines 
seem invariably to have been the agents by which the metamorphic 
rocks have been rendered suriferous; this discovery, therefore, widens 
the field of the gold-searchers, and opens out great probable, practical 
as well as theoretical, results. In truth, Siberia and its adjacent re- 
gions may be found to contain another Brazil, where granite also is the 
great eruptive agent of mineralization and metamorphism. 

Count Keyserling also assures me in one of his letters that the dis- 
covery of M. Hoffman relates to an area larger than France, every part _ 
of which seems to be more or less auriferous, and all the subjacent rocks 
(Silurian schists and limestones?) when pounded up and analyzed afford- 
ing « certain per centage of gold! If this diffusion of gold, through the 
very matrix of rocks, which is, I may observe, a phenomenon hitherto 
almost unknown,® be really found to hold good over so vast an area, it 





* In my travels in the Jral I learmed, indeed, from General Anosoff at Zlatadst, 
that by a searching analysis, gold had been discovered disseminated in the matrix of 
some of the /imestones south of Miask. 
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imparts a new and most important element to our reasoning, and renders 
it vastly more probable, that no sort of limit can be set to the incrfase 
of the produce of Russian gold. We know also from our enterprising 
medalist, Adolph Erman, that palozoic, eruptive, and metamorphoric 
rocks, similar to those of the Altai and the Ural, extend even to the 
Alden mountains, not far from the shores opposite Kamtschatka; anftl . 
if so, why may they not contain the same minerals? Again, we are 
told by Helmersen and others, that some of the southern offsets from 
the Altai, which extend into China, are auriferous, and one of them, 
the Tar-Bagatai, the northern part of which is in the Russian ter- 
ritory, hes already proved highly productive. The lost fact is of 
very great importance; for the Celestial empire, which has only just 
now been partially opened out to European enterprise, may very pro- 
bably (and I have strong reasons to think that the same classes of 
rocks extend through Chinese Tartary) prove to be another golden 
region like Siberia. Even in our own Hindostan, auriferous veins and 
deposits, as yet, it is true, of no great value, are known at various 
points from N.to S., and have recently met with a good describer in 
Lt. Newbold, who strongly urges their further and more scientific ex- 
ploration;* whilst we have yet to learn, whether, in the progress of 
civilization, the gold tracts of South Carolina may not afford considerable 
additions to the metallic wealth of the new world. 

But, reverting to Northern Asia, how are we to limit our antici- 
pations of the augmentation of such produce, when it is a fact, that 
within the Inst few years only, a tenth portion of the earth’s surface 
(Chinese Turtary and Siberia) has been, for the first time, made known 
to us a8 in many parts awriferows, and when from one portion of it only, 
Europe is already supplied with so very large an amount of her chief 
circulating medium? Well may political economists and politicians 
now beg for knowledge at the hands of the physical geoyrapher and 
geologist, and learn from them the secret on which the public faith of 
empires may depend. Well may even our-own government, eo deeply 
interested as it isin this great question, as regards China, stimulate, 
encourage, and reward our geographical researches, and enable us to 
reach those tracts belonging to our great ally, who, in a few years, may” 
not only have tea and other natural products, but abundance of gold and 
other precious metals to exchange for our manufactures. 

* These, gentlemen, are new and striking features in the polity of 
nations, and where is the public man who will now deny that some 
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schooling from ourselves, and our colleagues and brothers the geologists, 
wilf not enable him to grapple more effectually with questions so deeply 
important to posterity ? 

Conptan' Seadaio a former year, the labours of the Russim pro- 
eseor, Eichwald, on the geography of the Caspian, were spoken of by 
Mr. Hamilton, more particularly in relation to its ante-historical or 
ancient condition, and I have now to direct your attention to a valuable 
recent work of the same author upon the existing “ Fauna” of that 
Bea. 

Humboldt has indeed brought before the public the whole subject of 
the Caspian, and the depression of the earth’s surface, of which it 
forms a part, both in his “ Fragmens Asiatiques,” and in his “ Asie 
Centrale,” In the first of these works it was assumed, according to the 
barometrical observations of M. Parrott, that the level of the Caspian Sea 
was 300 feet below that of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. The 
trigonometrical levellings of Messrs. Fuss, Sawitsch, and Sabler, since 
undertaken by the Imperial government, and most accurately calculated 
under that profound astronomer M. Struve, have shown that the de- 
pression was very considerably overrated, and they have finally reduced 
it to 83°6 English feet.* 

The last year has brought another champion into this field of difficult 
research, in the person of M. Hommaire de Hell, a French engineer, 
who endeavours to reduce the level to little more than 60 English feet. 
This gentleman bad the advantage of being accompanied by his very ac- 
complished lady, who, whilst her husband was engaged in the laborious 
duties of his survey, made sketches of the steppes and their Calmuck 
occupants, and has graphically and elegantly described the manners of 
the people, in a splendid work now issuing from the press, entitled, 
* Les Steppes de la Mer Caspienne.” A map of the whole of the South 
of Russia, by M. de Hommaire, not yet published, will accompany the 
work, 

But to return to our subject of the level of the Caspian. The measure- 
ments of M. Hommnire, from the Sea of Azof to the Caspian, were made 
by very numerous levellings which passed continuously through the lower 
country, in which he profited by the evidences afforded along the course 
of the rivers Kuma and Manitch, for an account of which I refer you 
to his explanations given in the bulletin of the Geological Society of 
* Until the winter of this i 4 

, Year the calculations were not completed; but as M. 
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France." Yet although M. Hommaire is an engineer of great merit, 
and though the Geographical Society of France has awarded the balf 
of its first prize to him, for his travels and levellings, undertaken 
amid many privations, and in a trying climate, I cannot assent to a 
belief in the greater accuracy of his results, than those of the Russian, 
mathematicians above alluded to, The erroneous results in the bara 
metrical estimate of M. Parrott were accounted for by the multiplication 
of small errors in calculating from station to station; and he himself 
suggested the method by which the whole question should be finally set 
at rest: hence took place the consecutive series of levellings from the 
Sea of Azof, by Stavropol and Georgiefsk, to the Caspian. Few means, 
indeed, could have been better devised than the four independent ad- 
measurements employed by the able mathematicians Fuss, Sabler, and 
Sawitsch ; and as their results, which agreed very closely, are thoroughly 
relied upon by M. Strave, and have been adopted by so great an autho- 
rity as Humboldt, most geographers will, I apprehend, adhere to them. 
But even if the Caspian be ultimately shown to be a few feet 
less depressed, it is now generally admitted that it is considerably 
lower than the Mediterranean: and then arises the question what 
has led to this difference of level? In attempting to solve this 
problem, as well as others of the same kind (of which the Dead 
Sea is by far the most notable example), the geographer must, I 
apprehend, consult the geologist. The first point to ascertain, then, 
is, what was the extent of the Caspian in its most ancient state; and 
what traces has that sea left of the area which it occupied? Before the 
fact of the depression was known, and seeing that the Caspian, Aral, 
and Black Seas were only separated by low steppes, often saline, and 
here and there covered with shells of animals similar to those now liv- 
ing in the Caspian, Pallas imagined, that in the earliest historical times 
the three seas must have been united in one mass of water, which also 
covered the wide steppes N. of Astrakhan and large tracts to the N.E. 
The western barrier, which was supposed to have held up this vast mass 
of water, was imagined to have been broken through by a great convul- 
sion, which formed the Straits of the Bosphorus, through which the 
superabundant waters having been poured off, large low tracts were 
drained, and the inland seas reduced to their present separate limits. 
This view, which is more or less adopted by other writers, was subse- 
Qjuently developed at great length by General Andréossi, who, in his 
work upon the Bosphorus, took great pains to establish the fact that 
this disruption gave rise to one of the local deluges of Greece, ~ 
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’ Believing, with these authors, in the former higher level of the Cas- 
pign, and its escape by the same channel, M. Hommaire conceives it to 
be more natural to suppose that the present depression of this sea is due 
to a diminution in the supply of the water furnished by its great feeders 
the Volga and the Ural, than to a sinking of its bed. To this point, 
* which is however a mere nothing in the general question, I will pre- 
sently revert. * . 

In our endeavours to solve this curious problem, let me first observe 
that we must carefully separate the ancient geographical, or rather geo- 
logical, conditions from modern geographical changes; or the records of 
primeval nature from those which are truly historical. What then arc 
the facts? Are we to infer the former wide diffusion of the Caspian 
from the existence of salt steppes alone? Certainly not; for in some 
of these with which I am personally acquainted, as in that N. of Astra- 
khan (the greater part being below the level of the ocean), it is well 
known that the salt rises in springs from subjacent strata of high 
antiquity—strata formed before the accumulation even of the secondary 
rocks.* 

Other saline deposits in these steppes may, indeed, have been accumu- 
lated in subsequent tertiary periods ; but as rock-salt and brine-springs, to 
whatever cause originally due (and igneous action upon marine residue 
may be called for to explain their formation), exist in all parts of the 
world, and in strata of very different age, it is obviously impossible to 
look to the presence of intensely saline deposits as a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the former extension of the Caspian Sea, which is only 
of a brackish nature. But the fauna of that sea, as we learn from 
Eichwald, is very peculiar ; and, comparing things aquatic with things 
terrestrial, we may fairly say that the creatures which inhabit the Cas- 
pian are as unlike those which live in the Mediterranean and the ocean, 
as those which now exist in New Holland differ from those of other 
continents, Its brackish waters, which even now are drunk by the 
savage Turkoman, along a portion of its eastern coasts, where no 
fresh springs occur, have alone afforded to the researches of the na- 
turalist the small number and variety of about thirty species of shells, 
with fishes for the most part having fresh-water forms 3 whilst bundreds 
of species prevail in the Mediterranean and the ocean. Now these 
shells, differing entirely from those of the ocean, are all of species which 
are found in brackish water, and many of them are common to pur® 
freshwater lakes and rivers, 
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Among these, certain Mytili and Cardiacew, some of which ascend 
far up the Volga and the Don, with a few univalves, most of which *are 
eminently of lacustrine and fluviatile characters, constitute the striking 
features of the Caspian Fauna.® Of these several species are found, not 
only strewed about upon the sandy surface of the lower and desiccated* 
steppes, but also impacted in solid limestones, which at one period must 
haye formed their shores. Now some of these limestones, so loaded with 
certain species peculiar to the Caspian, rise to heights of 200 and 300 feet 
aboye the Sea of Azof, of the Black Sea, and the Caucasian steppes ; and 
in the great and elevated plateau of the Ust-Urt, which separates the 
Caspian from the Aral, they attain the elevation of upwards of 700 feet 
above those waters, and are spread far and wide over the desolate tracts 
extending towards Khivah.¢ Are we then to infer that such shells, en- 
tirely distinct from any oceanic forms—undoubted remains, as they are, 
of a former Caspian—indicate by their present position the real level at 
which that inland sea once stood? Such has been the hasty conclusion 
even of intelligent travellers ; but if the summit of the Ust-Urt really 
represented the undisturbed bed of the Caspian, that sea must have 
stood at 800 or 1000 feet above its present level; and, if so, it must have 
submerged all north-western Europe, with the exception of the moun- 
tain chains! That such, however, has never been the case is too evi- 
dent; for neither the tracts to the W. of the Black Sea, nor any of the 
adjacent low countries to the N. or S. of it, present traces of Caspian 
deposits. The truth then seems to be, that in the later part of the 
period which geologists call tertiary, there existed an inland Mediter- 
ranean, of brackish water, probably of greater extent than the present 
Mediterranean, which was entirely shut out from the adjacent seas by 
slight inequalities of land, since removed by certain oscillations of 
the surface. This condition of things was next disturbed by other 
vibrations, by one of which a large part of the ancient bed of this great 
inland sea was thrown up into the plateau of the Ust-Urt, and thus was 
the Aral separated from the Caspian; for all the tract between them, 


* I may here give a familiar example of the hardy and persistent nature of ove of the 
most common of the mollusks, now living in the the Mytitua 
(Hip). This shell was formerly su to be peculiar to the Caspian and 

the tributary rivers, in which it was known to ascend for many miles above 
their mouths, when by accident some living specimens were found in our London 
Docks, to which they had been transported in the timbers of Russian vessels: from that 
extended themselves into the interior of by the 


¥ See Abbott's Journey. ° 
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with the Sea of Azof and the Black Sea, and probably spread over all. 
the lower steppes of Astrakhan and the countries between Asterabad 
and the Oxsus. Another period of elevation occurred, which, in desic- 
eating these lower steppes, left the Caspian of the present day7 as the 
‘small residue of the once mighty Aralo-Caspian Sea. 
* ‘That such grand mutations must have been carried on, there can exist 
no doubt; for, independent of the fact that beds of limestone, marl, 
mud, and sand, containing the same peculiar shells, now lie af such very - 
different levels, we have in the adjacent chain of the Caucasus the most 
distinct proofs of great outbursts of eraptive and voleanic matter, within 
the very period to which I refer; and the extravasation of such matter, 
nnd the upheaval from below of great masses, formerly submarine, must 
necessarily have been accompanied by correspondent depressions. Hence 
the Aral, Caspian, and Black Seas (all of which we can rigidly demon- 
strate, by peculiar orgariic remains around them, to have been formerly 
one sea), have been separated and left at different levels, Other similar 
phenomena in Europe are to be explained upon the same principle. 

Around the shores of our own islands, as well os on the coast of 
Norway and Sweden, beds of sea-shells, of existing species, lie at various 
levels, from 50 to 600 feet, above the present ocean; and these are 
now confidently referred, not to deprescion of the ocean from different 
levels, but to successive elevations of the land. 

Tn the application of this reasoning to the chief outlines of the 
territories of the Caspian and the Aral, I hope in a very short time 
to publish, with the nssistance of my colleagues, some satisfactory 
explanations, which T would beg you to consult before the next anni- 
yersary; trusting that you will find in them a valid support of my 
opinions, and a proof that, without duly interrogating nature after 
the manner of geologists, it is idle for the geographer to attempt to 
connect traditional history with appearances upon the surface. It ts 
only in the hands of such antiquaries os Humboldt—men fully alive 
to the weight of geological evidence—that the changes which have 

* really taken place within the Aistoric era can be rationally evolved. 
One thing we can safely nssert, that such historical changes are as zero 
compared to the grand revolutions to which I have adverted. This 
remark brings me naturally back to the point in the statement of 
M. Hommaire, that the Volga and the Ural rivers are now contributing 
much less water to the Caspian than they did in the earlier historfeal 
period. Of this I have no doubt; for, by the destruction of her great 

. forests, the diminution of her marshes, and the progress of culture, it is 
quite evident, that the yolume of water carried down by the fluvial systems 
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of Russia must be infinitely smaller than in former times. If, then, the 
present loss of water by evaporation be assumed to be neither more Sor 
less now than formerly, it follows that the Caspian must be gradually 
subsiding. The standards fixed upon the rocks near Derbend, at the 
suggestion of Humboldt, will go towards deciding this question; but as * 
that locality is upon or near a line where the surface is penetrated by” 
gases and mud volcanoes, and may therefore be presumed to be somewhat 
unstable ; the opposite shore of the sea, Cape Tuk Karagan, for example, 
or the Russian fortress of Novo Alexandrofsk, which are far removed 
from all such disturbing agency, might be more satisfactorily appealed 
to. The pestilent climate, however, of the region, and the uncivilized 
condition of its inhabitants, render it very difficult of access to men of 
science ; and many years may elapse before we are provided with more 
accurate data than have already been furnished by Humboldt, Eichwald, 
Gobel, Felkner, and Hommaire. 

There is still another subject connected with the Caspian, concerning 
which there exist differences of opinion. From the evidences alluded to, 
as well as from the nature of its inhabitants, I have been led to infer 
that, on the whole, the Caspian is less saline than the ocean; but M. 
Hommaire contends that it contains more salt, and thereby fortifies 
his theory of the gradual diminution of this sea by evaporation only, 
Having already shown that such diminution cannot be accounted for 
without an appeal to other and very different causes, I must leave this 
question of the less or greater quantity of salt to be decided by an accu- 
rate analysis of the water taken from different parts of the sea; in sume 
of which, at great distances from the mouths of the Volga and Ural, an 
excellent chemist, Gobel, has shown that there is less salt than in the 
ocean. After all, I beg to ask if the portions of the sea which are highly 
saliferous may not derive their properties from springs, proceeding 
from masses of rock-salt, like those of the adjacent steppes, which, 
as before explained, are wholly independent of the present or former 
Caspian. 

Baltic Sea, diminution in the height of its Waters.—From the 
south-eastern limits of Russia let us turn for a moment to the north- 
western. Major L. Beamish, F.R.S., read a paper at the last meeting 
of the British Association on this interesting subject, and from that 
gentleman’s account it appears that, since the year 1841, the level has 
coRtinued to sink along the Swedish coast, As the level of the North 
Sea does not alter, the apparent depression of the waters of the Baltic 
can be attributed only to an elevation of the land, which indeed has . 
been proved to take place by the observations,of Von Buch, Lyell, 
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and many others. The fall of the water, or rather the elevation of 
th and, is said to take place fitfully, and to be different in different 
parts of the coast. Itis probable, however, that in some exceptional 
cases these so-called paroxysmal elevations and depressions may have 

* been due to other causes than the rise of the land; thus the seasons 
“effect a difference in the level of the Baltic, as in all other tideless 
scas, which receive in the spring a great accumulation of water from 
the melted snows of the basins which send their waters to it. The 
prevailing winds also change the level along the coasts; and, lastly, 
as has been shown by Schulten in the ‘ Mémoires de |’Acaddémie 
des Sciences de Stockholm’ for 1804, the irregular rise and fall of the 
Baltic may be explained upon the same principle as the phenomenon 
of the seiches of the Lake of Geneva, described by De Saussure, viz., 
by the unequal pressure of the atmospheric column, as shown by the 
barometer at the times of the oscillations. 

Dexmank.—In this kingdom some very important labours in geo- 
graphy and its cognate sciences are going on, In the year 1843, the 
Government published the 7th part of the Statistical Tables of the 
country. Inthe same year the Royal Society of Rural Economy pub- 
lished the 16th, 17th, and 18th parts of the Description of the Danish 
Amts, or shires, principally with reference to agriculture, vie., Odense 
Amt, by Mr. Hofman Bang; Skanderborg Amt, by Mr. Schytte; and 
Holbek Amt, by Mr. Hasle. Bergsoé’s Statistics has been continued 
by the publication of the 2nd and 3rd Numbers. 

The Meteorological Committee of the Society of Sciences has received 
meteorological observations not only from several places in Denmark 
Proper, but also from Reikiavig in Iceland, Godthanb in Greenland, and 
Christiansborg in Guinea. 

Professor Schouw has given a view of the geographical and historical 
relations of the Italian heaths and vacciniums; and Mr. Folbe has com- 
municated to the Society of ‘Sciences an account of his works on the 
northern coast of Africa, with reference to ethnography, topography, 
and archmology, 

In the year 1843 the hydrographic survey of all the Danish coasts 
and seas was completed; and before the end of the year the H 
graphic Office published * The Danish Pilot,’ a complete nautical direc- 
tion for all those parts of the coast of Denmark, and the adjacent consts 
of Sweden and Germany. The Hydrographic Office also published a 
chart of the Sleere, engraved on steel, and another of the S. entrance 

, of the Sound, with part of the Baltic. A chart, completing the 
* Danish Hydrographic Atlas,’ is in the hands of the engraver. 
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" ‘My friend Professor Forchhammer, the author of the excellent gqo- 
logical map of Denmark, has discovered a large bed of upper green 
sand near the little town of Kidge—a discovery which explains both the 
formation of the deep bay of Kidge, between the flinty chalk of Steon’s 
Klint, and the hard limestone of the vicinity of Copenhagen, and the“ 
existence of a great number of very rich springs at those places, which 
we now know to be the boundary of the green sand-bed. 

The Society of Northern Antiquaries continue their important and 
highly interesting labours with unabated vigour; and they are hailed 
with much satisfaction by the geographer. In pursuing their honour- 
able task of illustrating the antiquities of Northern Europe, they have 
lately published the historical monuments of Iceland and of Scandinavia. 
The following also have been amongst their most recent contributions 
in this department of science :— 

Danish Books—The firet volume of the ‘ Historical Monuments of 
Iceland’ (Jslendinga Sigur); or the original writings from whence are 
taken the history of Northern Europe and America, and particularly 
that of Iceland, from the ninth to the fourteenth century. This volume, 
edited by John Sigurdsson and Charles C. Rafn, with an introductory 
examination by Finn Magnusen (the former one of our corresponding 
and the latter one of our honorary members), is almost exclusively geo- 
graphical. It comprises two works by the oldest of Icelandic historians, 
a clergyman of the name of Are Thorgilsson, surnamed Frode, or the 
Learned (born in 1068, died in 1148), viz. ‘ Islendinga Bok, or Schede 
de Islandim :? and *Landnamabdk, or Liber originum Islandim,’ to 
which the first named work is to be considered as a prodromus, Here 
the first voyages of discovery are mentioned as undertaken partly from 
Denmark, partly from the Faroe Islands and Norway, as well as the 
emigration of the Northmen to Iceland, and several other countries, 
occasioned principally by the wars of conquest of Harold Haorfagre 
against the petty kings of Norway, which ended in the subjugation of 
the whole of that country. Iceland was discovered, according to the 
latest investigations, in the middle of the ninth century, by Gardar, a 
Dane of Swedish extraction, who lived in Sealand; and the first settle- 
ment of the country was commenced in the year 874, by 4 Norwegian 
named Ingolf, who established himself at Reykiavik, and it is stated 
that the country was completely settled during « period of sixty years. 
In the above-mentioned work an account is given of the settlement of 
Tceland by the colonists (Landnama-menn), together with their gene- 
alogies; and an exact statement of that particular district which each. 
of them took possession of, and which they agaim partly distributed, in 
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different ways, to their fellow-travellers or inferiors. ‘There is scarcely 
“Bny country that can produce such a work respecting its first settlement 
as the ‘Landnamabdk.’ The colonies established by the later Europeans 
in other parts of the world, particularly in America and Austfalia, and 
“which have since become so powerful and important, may probably 
undertake similar works, in which case the one just mentioned may, in 
certain respects, be recommended as a model. The volume is illustrated 
with four plates, with fac-similes of the MSS. or parchment that have 
been used, by a map of ancient Iceland in the year 1000, by registers, 
and by a complete geographical index. 

The third volume of the * Historical Monuments of Greenland’ 
(Grinlands Historiske Mindesmarker), containing extracts of the 
annals, together with diplomas respecting Greenland—a complete col- 
lection of geographical accounts, from the middle ages, relating to 
Greenland, treated in a similar manner to the first two volumes of Finn 
Magnusen and Charles C. Rafn. In the present work are contained ins 
structions for the course to be taken by vessels going to the polar land, 
extracts from ancient Geographies respecting Greenland, descriptions of 
the country, &c., and a contribution to the knowledge of the physical 
qualities, products, and curiosities of the country; a description of the 
summer abodes of the Greenlanders in the arctic regions of America ; 
contributions to an illustration of the jurisprudence of the ancient Green- 
Janders; an account of voyages and travels from 1385, by Bjorn 
Einareson and otbers, There are, moreover, the voyages of the brothers 
Zeno, with an introduction and explanatory remarks by the late James 
H. Bredsdorff; and two articles by Dr. Pingel, who has lived and tra- 
velled for a long time in Greenland, viz. a view of the most important 
voyages that have been undertaken in modern times from Denmark and 
Norway, in order to re-discover Greenland, which had been lost sight of 
for many generations, and again to fix establishments there } an anti- 
quarian chorography, partly founded upon the accounts of the voyages 
and antiquarian researches that have been undertaken in the largest 
fiords of Greenland, under the direction and at the expense of the 
Society of Northern Antiquaries. Next follow a view of the ancient 
geography of the country, founded upon ancient chronicles, and illus- 
trations of the ancient buildings of the country, from the period of its 
first settlement. Asa more complete illustration of the whole subj 
and for the greater facility of research, there are affixed a list of the 
bishops; a chronological, historical, geographical, and antiquarian index; 

etwelve plates ; besides two maps of the travels of the brothers Zeno; de- 
- lincations of Greenlandish seals; ground-plans of the ruins at Ikigit, 
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Tessermint, Igalikko, and Kakortok; a view of the ruins of the church 
at the last-named fiord ; delineations of the inscriptions in Runes ‘ind 
Latin letters, which have been found in Greenland; and two maps, 
which @ shall presently mention. 

_ A new and enlarged edition, in French, of Charles C. Rafa’ 
‘ Memoir on the Discovery of America by the Scandinavians, in tht 
tenth century,’ illustrated with nine engravings on steel, partly founded 
upon the same author’s work, ‘Antiquitates Americanw,’ published by 
the Society in the year 1837, and partly upon the elucidations which 
have been effected by a committee of the Society for the Ante-Columbian 
History of America, 

*The Annals of Northern Archmology:’ the volume for 1842 and 
1843, with ten plates. In the year 1842 the Society established a com- 
mittee for investigating the ancient relations of the Scandinavians with 
Asia, One of the objects to which the Society has begun to direct its 
attention is the number of oriental coins which are frequently found in 
Scandinavia, particularly in Denmark and Sweden, and even some 
single ones in Iceland, whereby the voyages and commercial intercourse” 
of the northern nations in past times acquire a very important elucida- 
tion. The greatest part of this yolume consists of four treatises, by the 
Rey. James C. Lindberg, A.M., on considerable discoveries of this sort 
of coin from the eleventh century, and partly of Anglo-Saxon and other 
occidental coins from the same period. 

The Society’s Memoirs (‘ Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord’), the 
volume for 1840-1843. Nicolas L. Westergaard, a member of the 
Society’s Asiatic section, after having published a work entitled Radices 
Lingua Sanscrite, with « linguistic object, set out on a voyage to 
India and Persia, where he has already made acquisitions for the en- 
richment of science. To this volume he has contributed the first sec- 
tion of a grammatical view of the connexion between Sanscrit and Ice- 
landic, Of the rest of the contents of this volume I may mention an 
account, by Henry R. Schoolcraft and Charles C. Rafn, of a Runic 
inscription found in Virginia (a notice of which, with a figure, is given 
in vol. xii, of our own Journal); and accounts of antiquarian discoveries 
in Massachusetts, by Thomas H. Webb, Esq. 

The work, ‘ Scripta Historica Islandorum de rebus gestis yeterum 
Borealium,’ contains a Latin translation, by the Rev. Sveinbiorn 
Exgilsson, D.D., of the historical Sagas relating to the events in Scandi- 
navia after the inhabiting of Iceland. The Society has now published 
35 volumes, comprising the original edition, Foramanna Ségur, and 
two translations; so that there now remains only the 36th, viz. the 
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12th volume of the Latin series. This volume, which is in course of 
preparation, will, like the 12th of the text, contain a chronological view, 
and a complete geographical index, which, compiled for this volu- 
minous Cyclus, may be considered, if not as a complete old nfrthern 
‘geographical lexicon, at least as the most essential part of such a 
work, 

A Historico-Topographical Committee is established in the Society 
for the purpose of receiving and arranging, illustrating and elaborating, 
those accounts and contributions which may be collected for the histo- 
rical description of Denmark, and to provide for their preservation in 
the historical archives of the Society, in order that they may be pub- 
lished. The Committee have issued a programme of its intended 
labours, and published an historical description of the parishes of Snod- 
strup and Olstykke, in the northern part of Sealand, illustrated by an 
antiquarian map. Several similar maps of remarkable districts in the 
kingdom are under preparation, to be kept in the archives, and pub- 
lished as circumstances permit. 

Danish Maps and Charts.—The Society has published a new 
edition, by Charles C. Rafn, of his general chart, exhibiting the dis- 
coveries of the Scandinavians in the arctic regions and America, in the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries; and also 
of the same author’s special map of Vinland, the principal seat of the 
ancient Scandinavian settlements in North America. 

A map of the district of Julianchaab, in the S. of Greenland. 
This is a new and correct edition of the map, which was formerly 
published by the Society in Rafn’s ‘* Antiquitates Americans,’ and was 
composed, by Captain W. A. Graah, R.N., from such materials as could 
then be had. 

A map of that part of the district of Godthaab, in Greenland, 
which is thought to have been the site of the western settlement of the 
ancient inhabitants (Vestribygd), viz. Baal’s River, with the adjoining 
fiords, and Amaraglik, composed by Lieut. C, Miller, subsequently 
appointed inspector of the northern part of Greenland, and who, at the 
expense of the Society, has travelled over several of the fiords of this 
district. Both these maps may be considered important contribu- 
tions to the modern geography of Greenland, though they are properly 
to be regarded as antiquarian maps, since all the ruins of Europegn 
buildings which travellers have met with are marked on them with ap- 
propriate signs, so that it may be clearly seen how considerable and how 
£xtended the habitations were in former times. 

A map of ancient Iceland, with its divisions into large jurisdic- 
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tions—the so-called Thing, or court of justice—from about’ the year 
934 to 1000, for the most part composed after, and principally for the 
Hlustration of the before-mentioned Landnamabdh, but previously made 
use of in a former edition of Rafn’s ‘Antiquitates Americane.’ The 
changes during the subsequent period were so inconsiderable that this" 
map may be used for all the Saga-cyclus until its close in the fourteenth 
century, Even for modern and the latest times it is not useless, as the 
places now most remarkable were already so in former times; and 
generally the great majority of the names applied here are yet found to 
belong to well-known mountains and mountain passes, valleys, promon- 
tories, bays, fiords, rivers, lakes, hamlets, and farm-houses. Above all, 
the ancient names of places in Iceland, ns well as the langunge iteelf, 
are better preserved than probably in any other country in the world. 

Closely connected with the Society of Northern Antiqueries is the 
Literary Society of Iceland, which labours to promulgate the modern 
literature of that country. The Danish Government having, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, had the charts of the coasts of Ice- 
land published, this Society, notwithstanding its limited means, has had 
the interior of the country measured, and particular maps made of the 
various parts. During the summer of 1831, an Icelander, Biorn 
Gunnlaugssen, a man of great ability in this vocation, began the tosk, 
and continued it every summer till 1843, when he finished with the 
jumisdictions of Stranda and Isafiord. The King of Denmark, who takes 
a lively interest in all matters relating to Iceland, has granted pecuniary 
assistance for the reduction and engraving of the maps, which will be 
confided to the direction of Major Olsen. Four maps are to be pub- 
lished: the two which comprise the 8.W. and S.E. quarters are ex- 
pected to be finished and to appear in the beginning of next year. 

To this must be added another undertaking, which is also consider- 
ably advanced, viz. a complete physical, topographical, and statistical 
description of Ieeland, by the same Society. Applications were made to 
all the clergy in Iceland, the result of which, added to the rich collee- 
tions that the archives contain, form a great mass of materials for the 
projected work, the physical part of which (the first to be published) 
will be by the naturalist, Jonas Hallgrimsson, and who has for this 
purpose travelled over the greater part of the country. 

Bevorom.— Maps and Charts—With the exception of the maps 
and charts prepared at the celebrated establishment of M. Vandermaelen 
at Brussels, very little is published in Belgium; but the extent and 
resources of that great institution are found amply sufficient for the 
production of every. kind of cartographic work. The zeal, talent,en- , 
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tegprise, ‘and liberality of M. Vandermaelen are such, that few countries 
can boast of a greater number and variety of maps of its own territory 
than Belgium, Special maps are perpetually issuing from his presses, 
for every purpose of geography, history, statistics, and the’ several 

* branches of industry, independent of general maps of Belgium and of 
other countries, To enumerate all that has been done, and is still 
doing at M. Vandermaclen’s establishment, would far exceed the limits 
to which I must of necessity restrict myself. I shall, therefore, merely 
mention a few of the maps which have been published since our last 
Anniversary meeting :— 

4 A map of Central America, by M. N. Dally, in four sheets ; ‘ Mappa 
Chorographica da Provincia de S*. Catharina,’ by Major Van Lede; a 
Cadastral Communal map of Belgium, published, with special appro- 
bation of the Government, under the direction of the Inspector of the 
Cadaster; a separate atlas for each commune; a map of Belgium on 
the scale of ¢s!sey, in one large sheet, with the names of all the 
communes, the railroads, ordinary roads, canals, &c.; a cantonal map 
of Belgium, with all necessary details; a historical map of Belgium of 
the middle ages ; an ecclesiastical map of Belgium ; a map of the coun- 
try between the Sambre and Meuse; the cadastral maps in sets, dif- 
ferently coloured, for the use of the different administrations. 

The whole of the above, with several railroad and other maps, except 
the two first mentioned, are from M. Vandermaelen’s Geographic 
Establishment, in which, moreover, experiments are continually made 
with a view to the greater perfection of cartography. 

Surveys —The grand survey for M. Vandermaelen’s topographical 
map of Belgium is still going on; besides which, 

The country is undergoing a geological survey by the distinguished 
geologist M. Dumont, already so well known among men of science 
for his geological map of the country around Liege. The construction 
and engraving of this map have been, by & royal ordonnance, confided to 
M. Vandermaelen. 

This geographer has also undertaken a special map of the levels of 
Belgium, in nine sheets, on a scale of teeires- The levelling opera- 
tions have been confided to M. Saus of the department of the Ponts et 
Chaussées, 

In announcing his intention of following up his mining and cog- 
mercial map of Belgium (* Carte Minidre et Industrielle’), by a similar 
map on a general scale, intended to present, at one view, all the branches 

‘of industry which exist in Europe, this indefatigable geographer has 

, forwarded to me, for distribution among British geographers, printed 


tables of inquiry, requesting us to insert therein any foes we thay 
possess of the manufactures of animal, vegetable, and mineral sub- 
stances, and of the various productions of man in any European loca- 
lity ; and, in distributing them, I trust you will respond freely to inqui-+ 
Ties which attest the zeal and intelligence with which M. Vandermaelen 
is pursuing his highly weeful career, 

M. Blondeel van Ceulenbroeck has returned to Brussels, from his 
explorations on the Nile and in Abyssinia; and M. Verheyden has 
Intely been despatched to Mexico by M. F. Vandermaelen, brother to 
the geographer, in order to collect objects of natural history, as well as 
scientific and geographical information. 

Fraxce.—lIn France nine additional sheets of the great map of that 
country have recently been published, viz., Dijon, Orleans, Cherbourg, 
_ Mortagne, Lisieux, Beaugeny, St. Cloude, Belley, and Chalon-sur- 
Saone; six more will shortly appear. 

The maps of Algeria, of which, through the liberality of the “* Minis- 
tére de la Guerre,” we possess a copy, have, since their publication, 
been greatly improved, and we ore promised a copy of the new edition, 
in addition to a general map of that part of Africa which Colonel Denaix 
has just sent us. 

That officer has also published a map of the Roman empire, to ac- 
company a volume containing the ‘Itinerary’ of Antoninus, the Peu- 
tingerian tables arranged os itineraries, the various Peripli of the an- 
cients, &c. Colonel Denaix has been many years employed on this 
great work, which will be invaluable for the study of ancient history. 
He has presented a copy to the Society. 

To the above must further be added, by the same indefatigable geo- 
grapher, a map of Marcian, of Hernclen, and a map of Turkey in Asia, 
and Persia, extracted from a large work, on which Colonel Denaix has 
been Tong engaged, and for which he has collected very numerous 
materials. These maps he has also been eo kind as to present to the 
Society. 

The general map of Greece, in twelve sheets, by the officers of the 
French Etat Major, is in a very forward state; nine sheets are finished, 
and it is expected that the remaining three will be terminated next 
year. The Dépdt Général de la Marine continues its activity, and we 
len by the bulletin that from 1842 to December, 1843, they had pub- 
lished ten charts and plans of the northern coast of France, eight of 
the Mediterranean, cight of America, three of roadsteads and islands of , 
the Great Ocean, and fourteen of parts of the Indian Ocean, besides 
six nautical memoirs. 
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‘From the same bulletin we glean that « greatly improved map of 
Ambia has been prepared conjointly by Messrs. Chedufau and Mari, 
officers in the service of Mehemet Ali, and Messrs. Ferret and Galinier 
of the French Etwt Major. ‘These gentlemen have severally had” excel- 
lent opportunities, both from personal observation and information, of 
adding t cur knowledge of the mountain chain of Yemen and the 
Hedjaz. 

From the Anniversary Address delivered by M. Berthelot to the 
Socidtd de Géographie de Paris, it appears that M. Mallet of the cor- 
vette the Eméwarode has obtained important hydrographic details of 
the group of Wallis Islands, and of the passages into the several moor- 


ing grounds, | 

M. Adolphe Delessert has published his * Voyage dans I"Inde, exceuté 
de 1834 4 1839." This work, besides an account of the continent of 
India, contains some interesting details on Prince of Wales’ Island, and 
also some notions on Singapore and Samboangan. 

A translation of « portion of Mr, Horace Hayman Wilson's account 
of Moorcroft and Trebeck's travels in India has been lately published in 
French by M. ©, Mac Carthy. 5 
Dr, Robert is, we believe, still travelling in Upper India. The 
route he has marked out for himeelf is very extensive, and if, os we 
hope, he succeeds in sccomplishing his undertaking, he will clear up 
some doubtful and important points of Oriental geography. 

M. Sainte Croix Pajot is about to undertake a journey in South 
Arabia, which country he intends, if possible, to traverse in its whole 
extent, between Yemen and Muscat. 

M. Hue, French missionary, is travelling, it would appear, in dis 
guise in the interior of China, and much valuable information may be 
expected from his adventurous undertaking. 

M. Baldus, aleo, & missionary residing in China, has sent home to 
France the results of his observations in a correspondence with the 
superior of the congregation of St. Lazare. These communications, 
however, relate chiefly to the manners and morals of the Chinese. 

It would appear, from the recent edition of a Chinese map lately sent 
to Paris, that the mouth of the Yellow River has shifted to the enor- 
mous distance of 125 leagues from its former position, when the map 
was originally constructed, in the eighteenth century, by the Cathajic 
in the Journal Asiatique,’ is of opinion that analogous changes may 
“have taken place in many other great rivers, but that the amount of 

* soch changes is unknown, from the want of historical annals, 


. = 
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M. Le Corte Jaubert has lately published, in two handsome volu 
an account of the travels in the East of the lamented M. Aucher Eloy ; 
these travels include Greece and the Archipelago, Turkey, Egypt, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Galatia, Armenia, Azcrbijan, Mesopotamia, Persia, and the 
country of the Bakhtiari, Bander Absssi, Muscat, and several parte 
Southern Arabia, M. de Jaubert has accompanied the account of 
traveller's labours by a just culogium of the traveller himeclf. 

Captain Haines's account of his surveys of the coast of Arubia, 
contained in our Journal, bos lately been translated into French by M. 
Porsama. 

The occupation of Algeria by the French has been productive of « 
fresh acecesion of geographical and other knowledge of that portion of 
Africa, Besides the maps already published bry the Deptt de la Guerre, 
and which are constantly being improved, various memoirs have ap- 
peared in different French publications. Among others I may mention 
a description of the Algerian Sahara, by M. Ismail Urbain, published 
in the *Rewwe de |’Orieat ;* an account of the Roman antiquitics of 
Oran, and of the ruins of Tiaret, published in the ‘ Spectateur Mili- 
taire,” &c. 

In the Bulletin of the Geological Society of France will be found an 
able memoir on a very interesting subject of physical geography, by M. 
Angelot ; it is entitled * Researches on the Origin of the Saltness of 
various Lakes existing in the depressions of the Soil of the Continents 
of the World, and particularly of that of the Dead Sea,” &c. 

M. Jomard, we learn, is still actively continuing his collection of 
ancient maps, a work of great interest, whether as regards history or 
comparative geography. | 

M. Desjardins, we are informed, has contrived a plan of represent- 
ing the objects of geographical science in such a way as to leave a more 
vivid impression of them on the mind of the student, Should be have 

The first volume of a work by M. Fontaine, Vice-Consal of France 
at Bussora, is producing a considerable sensation in Paris, and will 
most likely seon appear in an English journsl. He has had great oppor- 
and has made the geography of some parts of the country his peculiar 
gtody. He has been enabled to throw much light upon the immediate 

1 of the Persian Golf, and the information, both political 
sent state of Busora he gives an interesting account. The second 


volume will contain his observations on Bombay, where he was received . 
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Mg 4 true English hospitality, (‘TIllust, Polytec, Review,’ March 30th, 
p- 182.) " | 

Noxtu or Itary.—Bologna,—We have lately been fayoured by 
Count Hannibal Ranuzzi with a ‘ Notice on the Progress of Geography 
in Italy,’ by which it appears that various local and general maps, dic- 
tionaries, &c,, have lately been published throughout Italy, many of 
which have already been mentioned in my predecessors’ Addresses. 
This industrious geographer is now publishing an ‘ Annual’ of Italian 
geography, which, from a statement of its contents, seems to promise 
well. Thesubjects mentioned are,—Notes on Genoese navigators, prior 
to the discovery of America; on the Apennines of Tuscany ; the geology 
of Piedmont ; list and results of some of the more recent earthquakes ; 
on the decrement of heat in various parts of Italy and Savoy; on the 
separation of Southern Calabria from the Peninsula of Italy, in the 
tertiary sub-Apennine period; travels along the sea-coast of Tyrrhenian ; 
letters of Colonel Visconti to Comte Graberg af Hemsi; result of the 
labours of the mineralogical, geological, and geographical section, during 
the Fifth Scientific Congress, held at Lucca in 1843, 

We are also informed that an edition of Balbi’s ‘ : 
is in course of publication at Naples, with notes, &c., by De Luca. 

We owe to the Geographical Institute at Milan a beautiful topogra- 
phical map of the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, in nine sheets, which 
Azzi has reduced to one sheet. Their last work has been the engraving 
of the map of the state of Este; it was made by the corps of engineers, 
and is based on a triangulation connected with the duchy of Parma and 
the kingdom of Venctian Lombardy, Here, too, we may notice the 
more extended geodetic and hydraulic operations of late years, and the 
numberless levellings effected with a yiew to the projected railroads 
from Milan to Venice, also to Mantua, Como, and Genoa. The exami- 
nation of these lines, in connexion with the best ascertained water- 
slopes, and the many data already acquired from other operations on 
the roads, aided also by barometrical observations, will compose a com- 
prehensive work on the declivities of the territory north of the Po hardly 
equalled in any other part of Europe, | 

Florence.—Dr, Atulio Zuccagni Orlandini of Florence is preparing 
a new general map of Italy in fifteen sheets, on the scale of 1 to 600,000, 
a work which will doubtless be much valued by all classical as well as 
geological explorers of that peninsula; and here it is to be remarked 
that the author of this map attempted, fifteen years ago, to carry on a 
journal specially dedicated to geography, which was abandoned for want 
of support ; and it is inthe establishment of the sume geographer, the 
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author of the ‘ Corografia Fisica, Istorica, ¢ Statistica dell’ Italia,’ that 
some of the best engravers of that country have found employment. 

In the past year the same establishment has produced a map of 
Naplessin the time of the Romans; a new plan of the city of Rome; 
six small maps of parts of the Pontifical States, &c., based on thee 
trianguation of Inghirami, and new maps of Elba and the Vianosa. 

In Florence a small map is in preparation, by Stanghi and Pozzi, of 
Parma, Lucca, Modena, and Tuscany, to accompany a work by Eugenio 
Alberi. 

Austrian Survey of Italy,—An official commission of the Austrian 
Etat Major is ascertaining, by triangulation, the real range of the central 
ridge through the Pontifical States, to quadrate with that already deter- 
mined in the North of Italy and in Naples, and thus to form an accurate 
net-work of the dominant physical features of the peninsula. The 
same institution, founded at Vienna, is about to produce a map of Italy 
in twenty-six sheets, on the scale of 1 to 288,000, like that of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom, published in 1838. 

When, however, we speak of the efforts of * Oltramontani” to pro- 
mote a correct study of geography in Italy, it ought to be remembered 
that, as Italy produced geologists such as Moro and Scilla, at a time 
when our northern countries had no conception of the science, so had 
she, it appears, in her poet Guadagnoli D’Arezzo a real geographer ; for 
he constructed tables in relief to show the relations of mountains, 
valleys, lakes, and rivers,—thus first striking out the idea of the relief 
or model maps which have been since so much improved. Many 
other works on the North of Italy, and by Italians, are in progress: 
such as a-dictionary by Repetti, already at its fifth volume ; a geological 
map, which, at first referring to the Island of Elba only, is to compre- 
hend all Tuscany; and geological maps of Sardinia and Liguria, by the 
Cavalicr Marmora and the Marchese Pareto, both very distinguished 
geologists. Of the progress made in the great map of Piedmont 
direeted by General Annibal Saluzzo, we have not any precise informa- 
tion; but I hope very speedily to announce the completion of a work 
in which, in common with all others more specially occupied in my 
own branch of science, I am anxiously looking for—the geological map 
of the Piedmontese Alps, by that indefatigable und able explorer, ws 

of Turin. 

In the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom the lakes of the plain of Erba 
(accompanying his minute topographical map of Milan and its environs) 
are about to be represented by Brenna; whilst even San Marino has 
put forth its statistical and historical volume, with a map of the territory of | 
the republic, which will appear in the ‘ Corografia Italiana? of Zaceagui. 
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Napwes anv Sovrm or Itany.—Happily on this occasion I need not 
confine your notice to the North of Italy, for the Government of the 
Two Sicilies has at length taken measures to secure the correct de- 
lineation of this kingdom. Our associate, General Visconti, thforms 
us that the triangulation of the first order, which was extended 
southward from the Austrian territories through the Pontifical States, 
was first applied to Naples in April, 1843, by the measurement of a 
parallel between the Island of Ponza, opposite Gaeta on the W., which, 
passing to the S.E. of Monte Circello, stretched to the little city of 
Fasano, in the province of Bari, and near the Adriatic on the E. Along 
this parallel observations were made upon the falling stars, with a view 
of ascertaining whether, in that serene climate, it was possible to deter- 
mine thereby the differences of longitude between different parts of the 
same arc. The results were highly satisfactory, and have led to the 
continued use of this method. The eastern territory, between Naples 
and Fasano, on the Adriatic, is said to be already measured, and the 
western portion of the triangulation, in the same latitude, will be com- 
pleted this year. The triangulation of the second and third order was 
carried, in 1542, along the coast of the Abruzzi, and has made much 
progress in the Terra di Lavoro. 

The great map of the kingdom of Naples, on the scale of 1 to 20,000, 
has been continued between Sora, Gaeta, and Venafro, i.c., all along the 
wild country which forms the boundary with the States of the Pope, and 
part of the Abruzzi. ; 

A map of the environs of Naples, in fifteen sheets, and on a seale of 
1 to 25,000, is fast advancing to termination, and will be completed in 
two years; and three sheets of the topographical map of the whole 
kingdom, on the scale of 1 to $0,000, exclusive of the map of the city 
of Naples, are already prepared. A small general map will be reduced 
from the larger scale, and a historical and civil dictionary will illustrate 
all these works. : 

The engraving of the hydrographical map of the Mediterrancan, in 
three great sheets, intended for the use of the Neapolitan Navy, will 
very soon be issued; and it is said that the topographical plan of 
the Faro of Messina (1 to 10,000) will be finished this year. Those 
who wish to acquaint themselves accurately with the methods which 
have been employed in preparing the materials for the chief of thesg 
results, will do well to consult a Report made to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Naples, by Captain Yergola, who has taken the leading part 
om triangulation of the kingdom from the year 1833 to the present 

Thus we see that the great vacuum which has hitherto prevailed in 
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all the maps of Italy is about to be filled up, and that, availing them- 
selves of the observations of the Northern Italian geographers, Inghirami 
and Marini, the Austrian Government deserves our warmest thanks for 
having; by its example and influence, extended and spread through the 
peninsula the same beautiful system of mapping which it has already" 
applied, with so much effect and with such striking precision, to its 

German territories—the value of which I have often put to the test in 
my geological rambles, whether in the Enstern Alps, or along the con- 
fines of Hungary and Poland. 

Avsrata.—In Austria Proper there have been lately published,— 
Wolney’s topographical work, with six small maps of the Circles of 
Moravia, by Conr. Schenkel, at Brinn, and a description of Innsbritck, 
by Charles Schleich. 

Of maps, there have appeared, the last sections of the environs of 
Vienna and Baden, drawn on stone, and coloured in the same way. 
This work is now completed ; it has been executed by the Military Geo- 
graphical Institute, and is in the scale of + y+- 

The environs of Vienna and Baden, engraved on stone ‘in three large 
, sheets, on the scale of yor, by the same. 

The valley of the River Inn, from Zirt to the Bridge of Volters in 
Tyrol, scale yen, by Pfeudler, at Innsbriick. 

A new port map of the Austrion States, under the direction of the 
Port Administration at Vienna. 2nd Edition. Also a Railroad map of 
Germany, published at Vienna by Artaria and Co., and a perspective 
map of the Danube from Vienna to Buda, by Hummitt. 

Artaria and Co. have also published a geological map of the country 
from Olmiitz, in Moravia, to Gratz, in Styria; and a geological map of 
Vorarlberg, with profiles, has been prepared by Auten, Schmidt, and 
Lithochromed, at the Military Geographical Institute. 

The application of lithography to the colouring of maps is, I believe, 
a new feature in the art, and one which is likely to be serviceable to 
cartography. 

Of Austrian surveys, we hear that the survey of Bohemia, and that 
of Hungary on the left bank of the Danube, will be continued, and that 
a detachment of officers is about to be despatched to the right bank of 
the river. The scale of these surveys is +74,,. 

@ The trigonometrical operations in Transylvania and in Hungary will 
be finished this year, An azimuth will be measured near Lemberg, in 
Galizia. 

The institute already mentioned is now engaged in engraving on* 
copper the special map of Moravia, in nincteenssheets, on the ecale of , 
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vairrs, and the general map of the same country in four sheets, on the 
scale Of yy\rex- Some livraisons of the former of these, it is expected, 
will soon appear. 

Srawx.—Maps.—Of maps and charts there have been lately produced in 

Spain—A map of the eastern coast of Africa, including the island of San 
Lorenzo, or Madagascar, and the Mozambique Channel; a chart of the 
gulf of Tremezen, as far as Bujia; a chart of the harbour of Santander ; 
a map of the coast of Africa and the island of Madagascar; a map of 
the southern portion of the coast of Africa, comprising the Cape of 
Good Hope, and a chart of Table Bay; a chart of Dampicr Straits ; 
a chart of Cape Berga to Gran Lahou, on the west coast of Africa; 
a chart of the Indian Ocean, with a part of Hindostan and the island 
of Ceylon; and a chart of the harbour of Castro Urdiales, 

PontucaL.—The Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon are printing 
a collection of notices for the history and geography of countries beyond 
the sea, which among other curious matters will contain information on 
the Molucca Islands, according to the relation of Gabriel Rebello, in 
the 16th century. 

The same learned body have also just published the first volume of 
reprints of Opuscula, relating to the migrations, conquests, and voyages 
of the Portuguese. This first volume contains the account of the disco- 
very of Florida. 

There has been published at Oporto the first sailing directions (Rou- 
tier) for the coast of India, between Goa and Dio, by D. Joan de Castro, 
with an atlas. Captain Kopke, who was its editor, is just dead, 

The second volume of the Portuguese translation of the Travels of Ibn 
Batouta, published by the Academy of Sciences, is about to appear. 

Maps.—Colonel Frarini, known by different works, and among 
others, by his chart of the coast of Portugal, engraved by Mr. A. Arrow- 
smith in. 1812, has just finished his map of Portugal on the scale of 
yeaere + This map will be accompanied by a statistical, political, and 
administrative notice, and by a list of heights of the principal mountains 
of the country ; it will be lithographed in Germany. 

Norrn Amenica.—You are all well acquainted with the discoveries 
on the N. coast of America, made by Messrs. Dease and Simpson ; and it 
is still fresh in our memory that the Council, in token of the high value 
of their daring and successful explorations, awarded them one of the 
Gold Medals, From the very actiye part taken in the labours of the 
expedition by Mr. Thomas Simpson, the second in command, there can 

be but one feeling of the deepest regret that so enterprising and able an 
explorer should not hayg lived to enjoy his justly acquired fame. His 
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brother, Mr, Alexander Simpson, has, however, taken upon himeclf, and 
ably performed the duty, of publishing the narrative of the brilliant df- 
coveries alluded to, a .work which has, no doubt, been read by many, 
with that degree of pleasure which the modest and unpretending 
recital of dangerous and successful exploits never fails to excite, In . 
addition to the yolume iu question, Mr. Alexander Simpson has most® 
obligingly presented to us the original extended charts of the discoveries, 
drawn up by his brother; the Governor and Directors of the Hudson's 
Bay Company having kindly given them ‘up to Mr. Simpson for that 


purpose. 

Cree Language.—Closely connected with the discovery of new 
lands is the illustration of the languages spoken by the aboriginal 
races of mankind. In furtherance of this department of knowledge, 
the Royal Geographical Society aided from its funds the recent publica- 
tion of a grammar of the Language of the Cree Indians, by Mr. Joseph 
Howse; a long and arduous labour, for which, from a long residence 
in the country of that people, that gentleman was peculinrly fitted, On 
this as on other occasions, we geographers, though looking chiefly to 
ethnography, were most happy to co-operate with a Society instituted for 
the purpose of diffusing Christian knowledge ; and whatever may be the 
future fate of the remaining tribes of this remarkable family of the 
human race, which seems to be passing away so rapidly from the surface 
of the earth, I congratulate this Society on having been instrumental in 
procuring a perfect record of one of their most widely diffused dialects. 

Isthmus of America—Projects of Communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific —The Memoirs of Mr. Baily and Mr. Wheel- 
wright, read before us during the last Scssion, on the eligibility of 
opening out a communication between the Atluntic and Pacific Oceans, 
have revived the consideration of designs which were formerly brought 
into public notice. In the palmy days of her conquests Spain must 
doubtless have contemplated such a task, and according to a French 
writer,* the scheme was even entertained by Cortez himself. At a later 
period the Spaniards seem again to have thought of it, for the celebrated 
Don Juan de Ulloa was perhaps the only man of science during the last 
century who passed over the isthmus with instruments of observation. Yet 
even he left so few and such imperfect results on record, that when the 
great explorer Humboldt made us, for the first time, really well acquainted 
with the general structure of South America and Mexico, he dwelt with 
deep regret on our ignorance of the physical features of nearly the whole 
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Tegion of the isthmus. Comparing, however, the various sources of 
approximate knowledge, he urged in an energetic and eloquent appeal 
the accomplishment of more precise and detailed surveys. ! 

The inhabitants of South America having thrown off their allegiance 


* to Spain and established independent governments, every sort of scheme 


for the improvement of the country being hastily suggested, it was 
natural that the passage of the isthmus should be one of them, and in 
the year 1825—s0 memorable for the overwhelming ruin of many of our 
countrymen by South American Companies and their failures—all the 
projects for the execution of a great canal between the two seas which 
had been at any time discussed, were collated by Mr. Pitman in his 
“Suecinet view of the practicability of joining the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans." Endeavouring to interpret the evidences — many of them 
contradictory—which are to be found in the narratives of the Old 
English boceancers, he arrived at the conclusion, that of the five lines 
of communication which had been suggested, that of Darien was the 
most attractive on account of the excellent roadsteads in both seas on that 
parallel, though the cutting through the cordillera, which is there steep 
and lofty, it was admitted, would be an expensive operation. The other 
four projects which this author rejected were, lat. The joining of the 
rivers 5. of Darien, in the province of Choco; 2ndly. The union of the 
waters of the Chagres, and of its affluent the Trinidad, with the streams 
near Panama. rdly. The union of the Gulf of St. Juan, through the 
river of that name and the Lake of Nicaragua, with the Gulf of Costa 
Rica, or by other lateral terminations on the western and northern parts 
of the Lake Nicaragua—and lastly, the execution of the line formerly 
much countenanced by the viceroys of New Spain, viz., to connect the 
River Hunsacula on the Gulf of Mexico with the Bay of Tehuantepec 
in the Pacific. 
The last mentioned of these lines has been much epoken of lately, and 
[ have had some conversation thereon with M. Moreau, an able en- 
gineer, who has closely surveyed the country, and who is prepared to 
show, both from the map of that tract executed by our corresponding 
member Don Juan de Olezago, and sent to us in 1825, as well as from 
his own observations, that whether the nature of the rivers, the abundant 
population, or the eapubility of the opposite sidea be considered, this 
Mexican communication is highly desirable. On the present occasign, 
however, I must specially direct your attention to the two projects which 
have been distinctly brought before us by Mr. Baily and Mr. Wheel- 
«wright. The first of these gentlemen, enlarging upon the previous 
excellent account by Mr. Laurence of the River St, Juan and the Lake 
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of Nicaragua,* has minutely examined that portion of this lire whigh 

lies between that Lake and the Pacific. In this survey he found 

the watershed to be 615 feet above the sea level, and composed of a 

soil eas$ of excavation ; and from these and other considerations he 

conceives this line to be very preferable to that between Chagres and ° 
Panama, along which he contends four different streams would have to” 

be deepened, controlled, and rendered navigable. 

The objections to the line of Panama, as formerly noted by Mr. 
Pitman, were the supposed height of the central ridge, the absence of 
any convenient large port near Panama, the shelving and shallow shore 
of the Pacific at that point, the insalubrity of both coasts, and the want 
of an adequate supply of manual labour. Since that time, however 
(1825), Captain Lloyd, a skilful English surveyor, determined with pre- 
cision the real levels between the two seas in the parallel of Panama, 
the expenses of his survey being defrayed by General Bolivar and the 
Columbian government. The elaborate and valuable researches of 
Capt. Lioyd, which are recorded in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, were therefore the first which removed the old and erroneous 
belief in the existence of a high and persistent central ridge, whilst they 
also answered the question of whether the Pacific Ocean was higher than 
the Atlantic? They in fact demonstrated, that in this latitude the 
cordillera dwindles into a series of isolated hillocks, amid which a 
watershed, 633 feet only in height, separates the one sea from the 
other; and making due allowance for the respective rises and falls of 
those great masses of water whose tides are necessarily influenced by 
the form of the coast and periodical winds, it was proved that to within 
a very slight difference their levels were the same. Thus the disgrace, 
which till then hung over civilized nations, in the energetic remonstrance 
of Humboldt, was wiped away by our countryman Lloyd, and one of the 
anticipations of the great geographer respecting the equalization of the 
levels of the two oceans was completely realized. 

The Memoir of Mr. Wheelwright, to which I have alluded, is simply 
a praiseworthy endeavour on his part to sustain and extend the value of 
the researches of Capt. Lloyd (whom he accompanied), in doing which 
he brings forward his own arguments, formed after a long residence in 
that country, in support of some effort being made to open a communica- 
tign across a tract which presents so few physical difficulties, He tells 
us that the Bocca del Toro on the Atlantic will serve as a roadstead for 
the largest fleets, and that coal is to be had along its shores—that with 
steam-power the ascent of the Chagres and Trinidad rivers, to a certain. 


® Read before this Society, and published in the ‘ Nautical Magazine,’ 
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pint of portage, could be easily effected, and that from thence to Panama 
the intercourse, whether by a common road, tram, or railroad, or by a 
canal, could be so condueted as to wind through low hillocks presenting 
no sort of obstacle. 

", Among these conflicting opinions it is no easy matter to come to a 
right conclusion as to the most eligible line; but should no great canal 
be executed in our day by which vessels should pass from one ocean to 
the other without breaking bulk, let us hope at all events that one of the 
more modest propositions of Mr. Wheelwright may be adopted, and that, 
if only for the benefit of the coasting trade of both shores, come easy and 
practicable route for passengers and goods may be speedily established 
between Chagres and Panama. 

Barrisa Guarana.— Schomburgh—From British Guayana we have 
heard of the late explorations of our well-tried and enterprising associate 
the Chevalier Schomburgk. Leaving George Town in February, 1843, 
he arrived at Pirara on the 24th of March, where he joined the rest of 
his party. On the 30th of April they started, and the state of the 
Rupununi, swollen by the rains, allowed them to ascend that river to a 
height never before reached with canoes so large as theirs. From the 
Kepununi, the party having to continue their route overland, the canoes 
were sent back under the command of Mr. Fryer, while Mr. Schomburgk, 
accompanied by Mr. Goodall, directed his course across the Carawaimi 
Mountains. In the course of his route in this part of the country he 
found indigenous cocoa-trees in the greatest profusion; and observes, 
that “these inexhaustible stores of a highly-prized luxury are here 
reaped solely by the wild hog, the aguri, monkeys, and the rats of the 
interior.” On the 8th of June they reached a settlement of Taruma 
Indians, on the river Cuyuwini, but measles and small-pox had done 
their work of destruction since Mr. Schomburgk’s Inst visit tothese people, 
whose number haddecreased from 200 to 30. Descending the Cuyuwini, 
in woodskins or bark canoes, they again entered the Upper Essequibo 
on the 21st of June, Several days’ journey above the conflaenee of the 
two rivers, Mr. Schomburgk discovered a plant having an edible tuberous 
root of the size of the largest yam, which, if it could he made tosucceed . 
on the const region, would be a valuable addition to the esculents of 
George Town, where he distributed seeds accordingly. 

At the mouth of the Urana, which enters the Essequibo in abdwt 
1° 37''N. lat., the travellers abandoned their woodskins, and continued 
their course inland; and, after crossing a chain of hills, arrived on the 
"13th of July at the sources of the Onororo, a tributary of the Essequibo, 

» Sud sscending an elevation of about 100 feet higher than the origin of 
L 


the first river, reached the sources of the Caphiwuin, or Apiniau, ghe 
head waters of the large river Trombetes, which flows into the Amazons. 
The chain of hills is here 2000 feet high, and forms the watershed be- 
tween the basin of the Amazons and that of the Essequibo. Here they 


found the remains of the once powerful tribe of Maopityans, who had, 


neither the means, nor apparently much inclination, to afford the travel- 
lers any assistance. Collecting, however, what provisions they could, 
and preparing fresh woodskins, they commenced their descent of the 
Caphiwuin, being told that the next stage could not be reached in less 
than eight days. The navigation of the river was particularly perilous, 
on account of the number and height of the falls. On the 29th of July 
they reached the confluence of the Caphiwuin with the Wanamu, the 
united streams being called by the natives the Kaphu. At this time the 
travellers had already been eleven days from their last starting-point, 
and were informed by a party of Zaramata Indians that they would have 
to ascend the Wanamu for eight days more before they could expect to 
find an Indian settlement. These Indians could not give them even 
so much as a plantain, so that they were greatly straitened for food 
(Ath., p. 1091 5 se also p. 1093). On the Caphiwuin, a little above its 
junction with the Wanamu, and to the castward, is the formidable tribe 
of Tapir Indians, who are said to be cannibals, and to form drinking- 
vessels of the skulls of their vanquished foes. Mr. Schomburgk, how- 
ever, could nowhere find the far-famed Amazons, who, according to 
Herrera and Acunha, opposed the landing of Orellana at the mouth of 
the Cunuriz, the present Trombetes, Our traveller now ascended the 
Wanamu, where a circumstance occurred which, but for his admirable 
judgment and courage, might have been attended with the sacrifice of 
the whole expedition. Proceeding northward, and ascending Irian, Mr. 
Schomburgk was again obliged to abandon his canoes, and, alas! the 
greater part of his collection of objects of natural history and ethno- 
logy, for want of a sufficient number of Indians to carry them. After 
extraordinary fatigue and privation, the party at last reached, on the 
21st of August, the first small stream that runs towards Corentyn, and 
came to a settlement of Drio Indians, who received them in the kindest 
manner, and even sent for and fetched the baggage left behind. For 
the third time the party had to construct woodskins, with which they 
hoped to descend to the coast. Having filled their canoes with as much 
provision as possible, and, accompanied by their ever-faithful and trusty 
Macusi Indians, the party commenced their route for the coast region on 


the 6th of September. No one knew the river; but they were told that * 


in ten days they would reach a native settlement. Many rapids were 
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t with, in succession, which, though not dangerous, were exceedingly 
harassing to the party. One fall, however, more formidable than the 
rest, and where they had to unload their canoes, was called, by Mr. 
Schomburgk, “ Sir Walter Raleigh’s Fall.” The course of the Gorentyn 


- is described as being spread out to the breadth of several thousand 


‘yards by the rocks and islands with which it is intersected «a studded : 
nor was there the slightest trace of man having ever visited these 
solitudes. Instead of ten, fourteen days had already elapsed, and no 
sign of any settlement appeared ; and all the provisions were consumed, 
except a basketof furina, Each voyager was therefore, of necessity, 
put upon the short allowance of six ounces of farina per day. The his- 
tory of the succeeding ten days is a record of nothing but difficulties and 
dangers overcome, and privations and sufferings endured with courage 
and uncomplaining fortitude, Of all the rivers he had ever visited, Mr, 
Schomburgk says the Corentyn is the most perilous to navigate. The 
canoes now began to show the effects of cataract navigation, and the 
travellers had to tear off pieces of their clothing to stop the leak-holes, 
hourly increasing by fresh collisions against the rocks: indeed, they 
were obliged to abandon one of the canoes. At last, on the morning 
of the 28th of September, they reached the foot of the great cataracts 
visited by Mr. Schomburgk in 1836; but four days of privation and 
fatigue were still before them, ere they could hope to reach a Carib 
settlement; and only a few pounds of farina remained for the party, 
consisting of fifteen individuals; “‘ And when,” says the explorer, “I 
threw a glance upon the emaciated forms of my Indian companions, the 
very wordto urge them to paddle stronger died upon my lips.” On 
the morning of the 1st of October, the last morsel of farina was shared 
out, amounting to something more than two ounces for each individual. 
Stern necessity now urged them to a last exertion of their failing 
strength; and, fortunately, they were soon cheered with the sight of the 
first Carib settlement, where their wants were speedily supplied. The 
next morning Mr. Schomburgk continued the journey, leaving Mr. 
Goodall to follow more leisurely with the rest of the party, the following 
day. Ultimately, on the 13th of October, the whole party reached 
George Town. Thus had this most enterprising and able traveller com- 
pleted the circuit of the colony of British Guayana. Ina letter to our 
Society, alluding to this last exploration, and to his labour in Guayana 
generally, Mr. Schomburgk says, “This has been the most interesting 
journey I ever undertook ; our fatigue and privations have been great, we 
all arrived upon the coast like walking skeletons: but it is with pride 
and satisfaction I can add, that, whatever haye been our dangers, not a 


. \ 
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single individual has perished in the undertaking, which has occupied gis 
since 1841.” 


If I have dwelt longer upon this journey than is strictly consistent 
with tht mature of an Address like the present, it has been because 


the details of this expedition, having been printed elsewhere, can-, 


not, according to our rules, find a place among the papers in our 
Journal; and I have thought it desirable that this crowning labour of 
a gentleman whose early explorations were acknowledged by this Society 
with one of its medals, should be noticed from this chair as it deserves, 
Few men are better formed than the Chevalier Schomburgk for the very 
arduous task of conducting exploratory expeditions in unknown regions. 
Conciliatory in his manners, yet firm, cool in judgment and prompt in 
action; inured to privation and fatigue, and undaunted by difficulty and 
danger, zealous and persevering—such is his moral character; and when 
to this are added his various acquirements as an astronomical observer, as 
a botanist and naturalist, it will be conceded that he is one of the first tra- 
vellers of the day—one of those, in fact, formed in the school of Hum~ 
boldt, whose researches and observations extend alike over every subject 
of interest, and make us fully acquainted with the regions they explore. 

Austratta.—Notwithstanding the arduous travels of so many of our 
countrymen, many of whose labours are recorded in our volumes, or in 
the general literature of our country, there is no part of the world to 
which British influence has extended, which contains such vast tracts 
of yet untrodden ground, nor any one in which so great a geographical 
problem remains to be solved as Australia, It is therefore with satis- 
faction I have recently perused the report of a select committee of the 
Legislative Council of Sydney, upon the endeavour to establish an over- 
land communication between the settled districts on the south, and Port 
Essington on the north of that vast continent. 

If we are to confide in the clear and decisive testimony of Sir Gordon 
Bremer, and other naval officers, including Captain Everard Home, as 
well as in that of Mr. Earl and Captain M‘Arthur, who have thoroughly 
examined the regions around it, we should be Jed to think that in all her 
schemes of future commerce, Great Britain has rarely had it in her power 
to place her standard on a more desirable spot than Port Essington. 
With an outer harbour, capable of containing the whole British navy, 
and an inner harbour, in which twenty-five sail of the line can lie at ease ; 
with a climate peculiarly healthy to Europeans, in which spices, indigo, 
sugar-canes, the cotton and the choicest woods can be grown in abun- 
dance, whilst the sea swarms with the finest fish; this port further 
offers the great advantage of having a quiet and industrious race of 
inhabitants in the adjacent islands, who, as well as the more active 
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inubitaits of ‘Timor and the neighbouring isles, and ulso the Chinese, 
are ready to flock to the settlement. I am, indeed, led to believe, that no 
sooner shall our government render Port Essington a permanent and 
independent colany of the Crown, than several rich mercantil® houses 


im London will at once set up estoblishments there, and freight large 


vessels for the trade which they would carry on through it with the 
Eastern Archipelago and China.* Already many of the enterprising 
Malays resort thither for the fisheries, and are ready to exchange their 
salted fish and other products for British cottons; and as an enfrepdd it 
is daily becoming more important from the rapidly increasing inter- 
course between our Australian and Indian possessions. Grand as is 
the future prospect of intercourse with India, the Eastern Islands, and 
China, Port Essington is not, however, to be viewed merely in reference 
to commerce. Asa place of refuge in a wide ocean it has a strong 
claim upon our nation, and it has already even in its infant state heen 
the means of saving the lives of crews who had taken to their boats, even 
as far off os Torres Straits. In this respect, indeed, a more intimate 
acquaintance with the Gulf of Carpentarin and Torres Straits, so 
dangerous from the adjacent coral reefs to ships which try that passage, 
may lead to the discovery of an additional harbour in its vicinity. 
But independently of this consideration, Port Essington ought to be 
viewed as a most advantageous nayal station for Great Britain in case 
of war; and with the extension of steam uavigation, it is further to be 
regarded as the point by which in all probability our future correspond- 

ence with our South Australian colonies might be most expeditiously 
and beneficially carried on. 

With such attractions therefure held out to them, and seeing im this 
port (undoubtedly one of the finest in Australia) a probable outlet for 
their own productions, it is quite natural that the legislature of Sydney 
should have made the recommendation to which I have alluded, and 
which all geographers must heartily wish may be carried into effect, 
however they may differ in their mode of accomplishing it. 

Hefore the feasibility of any scheme can be judged of, we must fairly 
picture to ourselves all the physical conditions and general outline of 
Australia, In all other continents of so large a size, many large rivers 
occur ; but with the exception of the Darling and its tributaries, which 
flaw to the west and south-west, and where the region is comparatiygly 
narrow, all the explorations of the northern and western coasts (where 
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the country has. breadth from E. to W. of 2000 miles) prove'the npn- 
existence of the mouths of great streams. On the east coast, on the 
contrary, rapid flowing streams with short courses abound. These re- 
sulta stem indeed to follow from what we already knew of the outline 
and nature of the surface. The only great and persistent axis of the 
country as determined by its elevation and the crystalline structure of 
its rocks, is the long, low cordillera, which trends on the whole from 
N. to S., and at a short distance only from the eastern coast. The 
journey of the late Mr. Cunningham, who traced this ridge to 27° 
S. lat., in the parallel of Moreton Bay, and the numerous traverses of 
it by Sturt, Mitchell, and other travellers in their exploratory passages 
to the interior, had necessarily made us acquainted with it at many 
points. F 

Another traveller, M. de Straelecki, who has already given some short 
accounts of a southern portion of this chain, will shortly appear before 
the public with an important work explanatory of its general structure 
and physical features. Passing five years in the country, he traced 
these mountains continuously on foot from 31' to 44° S. lat., anil whilst 
making this survey, which obtained for him the warmest approbation of 
the Governors of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, Sir George 
Gipps and Captain Sir J. Franklin, R.N., M. de Strzelecki repeatedly 
crossed it, and examining its lithological characters in detail, ascer- 
tained that it had a mean altitude of about 3500 feet, and was on the 
average 70 miles distant from the sea. In Van Diemen’s Land he 
found the axis of the same crystalline rocks to be prolonged in a cur- 
vilinear direction, whilst to the north of our settlements of New South 
Wales, he found by sailing slong the coast the sume chain, there 
coming close to the sea, as determined by the admirable survey of 
Captain P. King, was persistent to ‘Forres Straits at the north end of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and that on the north side of these straits it is 
again protonged in the same direction far into New Guinea, 

With the exception then of a few embranchments towards its southern 
end, which throw off the waters of the Darling and its tributaries into 
the new settlements of South Australia, and of the curvilinear band 
im Van Diemen's Land, this chain may be said to have a meridian 
direction through upwards of 35° of latitude, and is therefore consider- 
ably longer than the Ural, another great meridian chain, of which T 
have elsewhere spoken, even if we include in the latter the great islands 
of Nova Zerlia. ‘The Australian chain further resembles the Ural in 
being composed, according to Strzelecki, of an axis of eruptive of igneous 

‘rocks (greenish sycnite, greenstone, porphyry, serpentine, &c.)—some 
metamorphic rocks (quartz rocks and slate) with unquestionable pa- 
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Tmogoic deposits on either flank. It still further resembles the Ural 
in altitude and in the total absence of all free transported blocks or 
boulders, all the alluvia or diluvia being local; but it so far differs 
from the Ural and many other meridian chains, in having as yet*offered 
no trace of gold or auriferous veins. Apologising for having momen- 
tarily drawn your attention to a comparison between this Australian 
chain, and one with which [ am acquainted, I must refer you to the 
forthcoming work of M. de Strzelecki, for many mineralogical and 
geological views, as well as for barometrical and meteorological obser- 
vations made over a very large area by that intrepid and intelligent 
traveller, entirely for the love of science, and at his own expense.* 

The point for our present consideration is, whether, when explored 
to the north, this Australian cordillera is likely to afford on its western 
flank a sufficient quantity of water to support any travellers who may 
attempt to pass across the country which lies to the west of the cor- 
dillera, and so to reach the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria? As no 
great rivers are found to empty themselves upon the western or northern 
shores of this continent, as ascertained by the explorations of Grey, 
Lushington, Wickham, Stokes, King, &c., and as it cannot be doubted 
that waters must be thrown off inland from the eastern cordillera, the 
interesting points to determine are the true nature of the country 
which approaches to that chain on the west, and how the streams 
are absorbed or lost. Basing their opinions upon the absence of the 
mouths of great rivers upon the west, and also judging from the cha- 
racter of the country into which they have penetrated, our most intel- 
ligent explorers (among whom I would particularly cite Governor 
Grey) are of opinion that the chief mass of the interior will be found 
to consist of valucless jungle, marsh, and sand—the desiccated and 
slightly raised bottom of an ancient sea—in which, deprived of good’ 
streams and subjected to an inter-tropical climate, civilized man could 
only look for the most scanty means of subsistence. The sterile nature of 
® portion of the country extending to the north of the settlement of South 
Australia had been to a great extent determined by Lieutenant Eyre; 
but the subsequent researches of Captain Frome, the surveyor-general of 
that colony, have indeed rendered the account still more striking, for he 
has ascertained that what appeared to Mr. Eyre to be the south-eastern 
end of Lake Torrens, was in fact a mere sandy desert, at a height of 
300 feet above the sea, with a few low sand ridges rising out of it, 
Which to him, as well as to Lieutenant Eyre, appeared by the refrac. 
Now azide Strmelecki has prepared a most valuable and colaml logical of 
ye vel wry agate Fl ano 
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tion of the atmosphere to be a lake with islands until absohitely gxa- 
mined. ‘This desolate tract, in which salt springs abound, and in which | 
fresh water is only known in occasional floods, may I apprehend be 
taken fs a type of large portions of the interior of this singular conti- 
nent, and even in this comparatively narrow portion of it, great must bp 
the privations even of those who effect a passage from the inland points 
of Southern Australia to that part of the banks of the Darling, already 
known to us by the surveys of Mitchell. 

But to return to our object—the traversing of the continent from New 
South Wales to the Gulf of Carpentaria. From what point ought the 
exploratory expedition to start, and what direction should it take? 

Commenting upon the relative advantages of a departure either from 
Fort Bourke, the most north-western settlement of the colony, or from 
Moreton Bay, the Committee of Sydney, guided by the opinion of Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, give the preference to the former. It would ill be- 
come me to set up any opinion which I may hazard against that of Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, so distinguished for an acquaintance with that country ; 
but I cannot avoid stating that Fort Bourke, already a long and tire- 
some march from Sydney, seems to me to be much too far removed 
from the Eastern cordillera, from whence any regular supply of water 
can alone be looked for. As yet we know but of one small river on the 
right bank of the Darling, and as the tract N.W. of Fort Bourke is 
slightly elevated, and we also know from the former survey of Capt. 
P. King, and from the recent surveys of Capts. Stanley and Stokes, 
that a few degrees further N. the cordillera runs close along the sca- 
coust, so does it seem to follow that, if the explorers are to depend upon 
any supply of water flowing from that chain, they would necessarily 
have to traverse several hundred miles of land before they fell in with it. 
The case is simply this: granted that the cordillera be found to throw 
off waters to the W. as well as to the E., to what distance westward will 
they run before they are absorbed or evaporated in the sandy interior 
deserts? If we are to reason after the analogies of all_ether parts of 
this continent, it is only (using a nautical term) by “hugging” this 
chain that a successful march can be accomplished. Arguing, there- 
fore, from the data before them, some shrewd practical geographers, 
including Mr. Arrowsmith, differ from Sir Thomas Mitchell and the 
Committee of Sydney, and give a preference to an advance from 
the well provided settlement of Moreton Bay, from whence by ob- 
liquely traversing the adjacent cordillera, the expedition would at 
once be 3° of latitude to the N. of Fort Bourke, and consequently so’ 
much nearer their ultimate point of destination, the mouth of Albert’s + 
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River, in the Gulf of Carpentaria. Other persons, and among them I 
may mention Capt. Owen Stanley, as well as his friend Capt. Stokes, 
are of opinion that separate expeditions should be sent across the 
cordillera from different parts of the coast, whereby the nature of 
the intervening tract on the western slopes of the chain could be made 
Known before so long an interior march was hazarded. Others again 
may say, with our member, Mr. Gowen, that a thorough exploration of 
the interior of Australia will never be effected until we import thither 
camels from our eastern possessions, and thus at once get rid of the vast 
difficulties attending the want of water. 

All these points are doubtless well worthy of consideration; but if 1 
venture to express my own opinion, I should say that the best practical 
and geographical results will follow from the researches of an expedition 
purposely fitted out simultaneously ‘to explore the cordillera itself, by 
land and by sea, from the point to which the researches of Conyngham 
have carried us to Torres Straits. Already, through the labours of that 
individual and M. de Strzelecki, half the cordilleta is known and mapped, 
why then not complete the land survey? If the chain (and its western 
flanks to a certain distance only inland) bé adhered to, no want of 
water can be experienced, and if the Government should determine to 
order a surveying vessel to coast along and supply the party at stated 
intervals with provisions, and also co-operate with it in making scientific 
observations, every object of the geographer would be obtained, whilat 
the practicability of a route along the western side of the chain would 
be completely sct at rest. Such a survey at all events seems to me to be 
absolutely essential before any party is launched from Fort Bourke into 
the interior, which we have so mucli reason to apprehend is a comiplete 
desert. Whatever plan may be ultimately adopted, let us hope that in 
her effort to connect her distant settlements upon that continent, Great 
Britain may have the honour of solving a great geographical problem, 
and of ascertaining whether Australia be the only region of the same 
size upon the surface of the globe which offers the singular configuration 
which has been ‘attributed to it, of having nearly all its rivers absorbed 
during theif course. 

From this general and speculative view of Australia, we have now to 
turti to some of the recent advances which have been made in extending 
out colonies,.or in acquiring fresh knowledge of the country. Capt. H. 
Hamilton has lately commiunicatedl to us a paper on a part of the country 
lying between Liverpool Plains and Moreton Bay, which, together with 
ai accompanying sketch map, furnishes tis with sonte remarkable de- 
tails on the geography of a district yet imperfectly known, but which, 
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from its natural advantages, promises ere long to become avery im- 
caiition to the colony of New South Wales. On the other 
hard, Capt. Sturt, by a correct survey of the course of the Hume River, 
and of dhe hilly districts extending to the junction with the Morum- 
bidgee, has distinctly made known the valueless character of many large 
tracts which, having been now laid down upon a map, may be avoidede 
by all those who are searching for appropriate sites of new settlements. 

Pensta.—I have great pleasure in announcing a very interesting and 
important exploration in the southern part of Persia, by Lieut. W. B. 
Selby. This very energetic officer has succeeded in ascending, with 
his steamer, the river KarGn as far as Shuster. But I cannot perhaps 
do better than copy verbally into this Address the account of Lieut, 
Selby’s. proceedings, as given in the Bombay Times of last De- 
cember :-— , : 

“ During the absence of Lieut. Campbell, the Euphrates and Assyria 
steattiers weré confitled to the care of Lieut. W. B. Selby. This enter- 
prising officer, instead of confining himself to ‘a regular communication’ 
between Baghdad and Basrah, explored the river Kardn, the river of 
Dizful, the Keskhah, the Hie, and the Bémsheer. He ascended the 
Karin to Shuster, both by the main body of the river and by Abi 
Gargar, of artificial canal. He fully established the practicability of the 
navigation of the Bamsheer; and proved the possibility of communi- 
cating by steam between the Euphrates and Tigris by the Hie. 

« These are by far the most important results of the Euphrates expedi- 
tion; and should a steam communication be hereafter established on the 
riters of Mesopotamia and Susiana, for commercial or other purposes 
(which we firmly believe will, before many years, be the case), the dis- 
coveries of Lieut. Selby will be duly appreciated. This officer, by his 
courage, his perseverance, and his scientific knowledge, was admirably 
calculated for an expedition of this, nature. His valuable chirts and 
reports will afford additional assistance in the illustration of the com- 
parative geography of one of the most ancient, though least known, pro- 
vinces of the Assyrian empire, Susiana. He has connected by scientific 
observations the course of the Eulaus, the Choaspes, the Coprates, an 
the Pasitigris; with the range of mountains forming the great chain 
running to the E. of Shuster, and with the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 
He has proved the practicability of rivers, the course of which wis 
Iitherto almost unknown; and all his discoveries will confer important 
benefits upon British commerce.” mn | 

Such ate the terms in which this important expedition is announced 
jn the paper already Hamed, aiid they dire Certainly such os Lieut- 
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Selby's successful effort eminently warrant. It may perhaps be remem- 
bered that the Karin had already been ascended by Colonel Chesney 
as far as the bund at Awaz, an obstacle then deemed insurmountable. 
Lieut. Selby, however, found means to overcome it, and arrived tri- 
umphantly into the very heart of the country, to Shuster and up the 
*Dizful. I shall only therefore add in this place, that I trust the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, with their known liberality, 
will not only enable us, through the medium of our Journal, to give pro- 
per publicity to Lieut. Selby’s memoir,” and his survey of the river, but 
also enable that enterprising and skilful officer to undertake an explora- 
tion of an unknown portion of Arabia, to which service he is desirous of 
devoting his best energies. 

Hadramaut, and its swallowing sands.—A considerable tract of that 
part of Arabia, called Hadramaut, to which Dr. Forster has attached so 
much new interest in his ingenious solution of the Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions already alluded to, has been explored for the first time by Baron 
Adolph Wrede, whose account of his excursion from Aden has been 
communicated by Captain Haines, R.N. 

Proceeding from Ossurum by Makalla to Wadi Doan, and traversing 
first a granite region with deep gorges and serrated peaks, and next a 
plateau 8000 feet above the sea, he reached, amid considerable difficul- 
ties, the town of Sava in the valley (Wadi) Rachia. It was at this place 
he heard of the desert El Aklaj, along the edge of which is the tract 
Bahr el Saffi, so called after a King Saffi, who, according to Arab tradi- 
tion, was there, together with his whole army of Sabeans, swallowed up 
by the sands—a spot to which our traveller’s Bedouin guides naturally 
conducted him unwillingly and with awe. Having gained the edge of 
the fatal spot, he cast upon it a plummet weighing half a kilogramme, 
which gradually sank till the cord (360 feet long) to which it was 
attached was run out, and thus he completely established the fact, that 
in these dry sands, which are composed of very fine and impalpable 
grains, any object of very moderate weight sinks to great depths, 
Hazarding no opinion of his own, and leaving the explanation to others, 
it is very much to be regretted that Baron Wrede has not given a sufli- 
ciently precise account of the physical features to enable us to reason 
upon the cause. Is the spot of swallowing sand higher than most of the 
adjacent country? Are the two “rocky blocks” of which he speaks as 
being close to it, points of rock “in situ’? which communicate wi 
other rocks beneath, amid which there are fissures ? If these postulates 
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be granted, and he uses expressions which lead me to think they may, 
then I should have little difficulty in imagining how the impalpable sand, 
driven by the winds and accumulated in a mass in an upland cavity be- 
tween frojecting points of rock, should, upon a slight disturbance, run off 
into adjacent cavities. Indeed, we might conceive a whole tract of rocks 
of devious outline, and full of fissures, on the surface of which the sands 
were, by the force of the winds, constantly changing their position, and 
through the crevices of which they would be ready to escape from higher 
to lower levels upon the application of a small disturbing agent, just 
like the sand of an hour-glass. Such an explanation reduces the tomb 
of the Sabean army to a simple natural phenomenon ; but if, from 
the nature of the ground, this view be inadmissible, is it possible to 
conceive that these sands of Bahr el Saffi are in parts so very fine and 
impalpable that they offer no greater resistance than water? 

Let us trust that the Baron will fayour us with some more precise 
details, before he calls upon us to attempt the solution of so difficult a 
problem ; and in the meantime, we may thank him for having drawn 
our notice to this very curious spot, in a country which will now doubt- 
lees be visited by many travellers bent upon the development of the 
Himyaritic inscriptions with which it abounds. Already an able and 
enterprising young clergyman, the Rey. J. Brockman, incited by the 
work of his friend Dr. Forster, is on the point of exploring Hadramaut. 

Inv1a.— Bombay.—1n India there have been made some valuable 
accessions to our knowledge of the country—a natural result of the late 
military operations in that part of the world. The papers, however, 
which have been drawn up by the officers of the Indian army, are con- 
signed in the Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society, who, we 
are informed, have put that publication into a better state, have brought 
up its arrears, and indexed its contents. We have for some time been 
promised the set complete, and are anxiously expecting its arrival. 

Land and Maritime Surecys.—The seventh Volume of the General 
Report of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, containing the computa- 
tions of the measurement of the meridional arc, has been sent home. 
Volumes VIII. and IX. of the Operations to the East of the Arc are 
completed, and may be daily expected ; the triangulation has been ex- 
tended over Rohilcund, and very nearly the whole of the Dooab. Sur- 
veying parties are occupied on new meridians east of these tracts. 

During the past year new editions of sheets 76 and 77 of the Indian 
Atlas, containing the survey of Nillore, also of sheet 80, containing por- 
tions of the districts of ‘Trichinopoly and Madura, have been published; . 
sheet 79, containing the Salem district, and the remainder of Trichino- , 
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a: sheet 45, containing the districts of Nandaw, Beder Daroor, &c. 5 
nd sheet 107, contuining Ganjam, Goomeoor, &c., are in the hands of 
the engraver, and will be published shortly, Several other sheets, being 
in continuation of those already executed in Northern Indiajeare in 
hand, and will proceed without further delay. 

* With respect to the marine surveys by the officers of the Indian Navy, 
the harbours of Soonmiceana, by Lieutenant Montrion, and of Kurachee, 
by Captain Carless; also the const of Africa, from the Straits of Bab el 
Mandeb to Berburra; by Lieutenant Barker. have lately been published. 
The Gulf of Manar, with the coast of India from Cape Comorin to Point 
Colymete; has been surveyed by Mr. Franklin, R.N., and will be pub- 
lished in the course of the present year. 

Hong Kong.—Mr, A. R. Johnston has given us a yery clear account 
of the physical features, population, productions, and climate of the little 
_ jslind of Hong Koug, now so important a British station, Composed. 

of granite rock, which varies in height from 500 to 1744 feet above the 
sea; arid stipplied with abundant springs, it would be difficult to imagine 
““@ priori? a mote healthful position in such a latitude. But such has 
not proved to be the case: intermittent and remittent fevers, as well as 
dysenteries, having been prevalent. 


AFRICA. 


Tripoli—A short account of Tripoli from our Consul, Colonel War- 
* ington, who has for so many years resided there, though not remarkable 
in conveying ew yeographical facts or sthtistical knowledge, is useful 
in making us better acquainted with the climate and nature of the 
country. It also possesses considerable interest for the politician and 
motalist, in explaining to how great a degree British influence is ex- 
tending into the interior of Africa, and how, by encouraging legitimate 
traffic and barter with the natives through such ports as Tripoli, we are 
more likely to succeed in annihilating the slave trade than by any array 
of ficets, or hostile embargocs. . | 

Eovet.— Canal of Suez —The project of a canal communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, ably discussed as far back as 
1825 by Mr. Maclaren,* and more recently by an anonymous writer in 
1836,¢ has been again brought to our notice by an excellent pamphlet 
on the subject by Captain Vetch, of the Royal Engineers, a gentleman 
whose opinion must have great weight. It is not my intention to go 
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into the history of the canal which existed formerly, nor to diseuss the 


merits of the various lines now proposed, for theae are questions ‘of 
engineering science collateral only to our objects; but I mention the 
subject; because any undertaking by which travellers can more readily 
arrive at distant regions is interesting to us as geographers, and highly 
serviceable to the progress of civilization. _ 

On this subject a memoir has been published by M. Aubert Roche, 
in the * Revue del’Orient,’ in which he states it as his opinion that the 
canalization of the Isthmus of Suez is “ one of the most important ques- 
tions which can agitate Europe.” 

I may here observe that Captain Vetch's geological knowledge, and 
his acquaintance with the nature of ancient sea beaches, give weight to 
his suggestion, that at ne very distant period, certainly in the most recent 
geological epoch, Asia must have been separated from Africa by an arm 
of the sea which covered all the lower parts of the Isthmus of Suez. 
Looking to the very small amount of elevation of the land to the E. and 
W., he successfully repudiates the proposal of merely letting in the 
waters of the Red Sea (which stand at a higher level than those of the 
Mediterranean) upon the intervening ground, by which an uncontrollable 
mass of shallow water, useless for any commercial end, would destroy 
valuable tracts of ground, and in the absence of all hard rocks on its sides 
would communicate with the mouth of the Nile, His own project of 
a straight line of canal from Suez to Tinch, seems indeed to me to be 
infinitely preferable to those lines further to the W., by which the an- 
cient canal and the lakes of Baka and Themsal should be made avail- 
ablé. The waters of the Red Sea being 29 feet higher than those of the 
~ ‘Mediterranean, it does appear rational that a straight canal, with well- 
confined banks, would be effectually cleaned and scoured by a steady 
current always flowing from Suez to Tineb. Whether it may be worth 
while to employ the energies of Britain in executing such a work, is a 
distinct question, handled by Captain Vetch with much candour ; but, 
if undertaken, it is probable that it would be attended with fewer ob- 
stacles than the scheme of uniting the Pacific and Atlantic. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, whose long and able researches have cast 
so bright a light on ancient Egypt, has Intely published another work, 
entitled ‘Modern Egypt and Thebes,’ in two volumes, which will. be 
found highly useful to all travellers into a country the cradle of all 
learning and science. ) 

We have also to acknowledge the services rendered by Sir Gardiner to 
the interesting subject of Egyptian topography, in the notice he hus sent 
home of his having finally setiled the question of the site of the city of 
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Sgis in the Delta, by the discovery of a hieroglyphic inscription amonget 

the ruins of Ssa-el-Hajar, bearing the name of Neith, the lady of Sea. 
Lake Moris — Among the most important discoveries effected of late 

years in Egypt, must be mentioned the site of the celebrated Lake 


, Mecris, by Mons. Linant de Bellefond, Chief Engineer to Mehemet Ali. 
" "This large artificial reservoir, described by Herodotus as having a circuit 


of 3600 stadia, or about 360 geographical miles, and 300 feet deep, 
with two pyramids in the midst of it, and connected with the Nile by 
a canal, was destined to receive the superabundant water of the river 
during the annual inundations, and to let it off for the irrigation of the 
lower lands. The exact site of so stupendous a work was hitherto un- 
known, no one of the explorers who have examined the country having 
satisfactorily determined it. This may probably be attributed to the 
fact, that the Berket Keiriin has generally been regarded as the remnant 
of Lake Merris, This, however, M. Linant has proved, by considera- 
tions into which I cannot’go in this place, could not possibly be the 
fact; and that author, who had previously come to the conclusion that 
the site of Lake Mceris must be sought in the higher part of the Fayiim, 
has had the satisfaction, by a special examination of the territory, 
of finding his conjecture perfectly confirmed. He, however, ascertained 
its extent to be only 150 square miles, an immense area it must be con- 
fessed for an artificial lake, though greatly inferior to the dimensions 
given to it by Herodotus, The bed of the lake is considerably raised, as 
might indeed have been anticipated, by deposition from the. muddy 
waters of the Nile; and it is probably this circumstance which has pre- 
veuted its site from being sooner discovered, M. Linant is of opinion 
that the Inke, with all its advantages, might be restored at a compara- 
tively small expense. 

Anyesrsta.—Various political circumstances and international ar- 
rangements—among which may be particularly mentioned the British 
settlement at Aden, the political mission from thence to the kingdom 
of Shoa, and the steam navigation of the Red Sea—have recently con- 
ferred an increased degree of importance upon Abyssinia, not only in 
our own eyes, but also in those of other European powers. Visited by 
Bruce in 1769, in order to discover the source of the Nile, then by Lord 
Valentin and Salt in-1805, and subsequently, in 1810, by Salt alone, as 
Envoy of the British Government, it has since attracted the attention,of 
many travellers. 

Lord Valentia left behind him Pearce and Coffin, The former, after 


+ remaining many years in Northern Abyssinia, returned to Egypt, where 


he died.~A narrative of the life and adventures of Nathaniel Pearce 


. 


was published in 1819, Coffin, we understand, is in Tigré to this 
day; he has. completely adopted the native customs, and is a petty 


governay in Agame. 
A cofatry professing Christianity, but in which the pare doctrine of 


the Christian faith, and the moral habits which result from a right un- , 


derstanding of the Gospel, have been wholly forgotten,—a country, 
moreover, where, together with the nominal Christians, are mixed up a 
multitude of Mohammedans and Pagans, and where men are bought 
and sold like inanimate objects of merchandise, opened a fine field for 
missionary labours; and, accordingly, the Rey. Samuel Gobat and the 
Rey. Christian Kugler were dispatched by the Church Missionary 
Society. They landed at Massowah in December, 1829. Mr. Kugler 
died in Tigré in December, 1830, but his place was supplied by the 
Rey. Charles William Isenberg, who reached Adowa in April, 1835. 
He, again, was followed by the Rev. Charles Henry Blumhardt, in the 
beginning of 1837, and by the Rev. John Lewis Krapf at the close of 
the same year. ) 

In the beginning of 1830 Mr. Gobat proceeded to Gondar, being 
the first European who has visited that capital since Bruce. He re- 
turned to Europe in 1833, and the result of his residence in Abyssinia 
was published in 1834, in a volume entitled Journal of a Three Years’ 
Residence in Abyssinia.’ In the following year he went back to Tigré, 
but in 1836 he was compelled to quit the mission from ill health. 
Messrs. Isenberg, Krapf, and Blumhardt remained at Adowa till the 
beginning of 1838, when, in consequence of the obstacles thrown in 
their way by the native priesthood, they were obliged to leave Abyssinia. 
The subsequent labours of the missionaries in Southern Abyssinia will 
be mentioned in the sequel; for the present, I will continue the list of 
travellers who have entered the country by Massowa. 

In September, 1831, Dr. Edward Rippell, a German naturalist of 
distinction, arrived at Massowa. He went by Atejerat and Takir-akkira 
to Gondar, and thence southward, as far as the bridge over the Abal; 
and left Massowa, on his return to Europe, in the beginning of July, 1833. 

___M. Riippel, who made two journeys into Abyssinia, was no ordinary 
traveller; for he brought to Europe a vast collection of animals, in- 
cluding many new species, which, having deposited in the public 
myseum of his native city, Frankfort S. M., he described in a splendid 
work, which has thrown great light upon the natural productions of 
Nubia as well as of Abyssinia. It was in consequence of these well- 


matured results that, in the year 1838, five years after his return, the + 


Royal Geographical Society awarded to him one of its gold medals. 
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<Dr. Réppell’s juiger, named Martin Bretzka, was sent back to Abys- 
sinia in 1835, and penetrated to Shoa about the same time as the 
French travellers next to be mentioned. He remained in various parts 
of Abyssinia for some years, collecting specimens in natural history. 

Messrs. Combes and Tamisier, two French gentlemen, arrived at 
Massowa in April, 1835. They passed by Gondar, and through the 
country of the Wollo Gallas to Shoa, remained there for a short time, 
and then returned, going westward across the Abai a short distance into 
Gojam, and then northward through Begemidir and Tigré. Their 
journey through Abyssinia occupied from April, 1835, to June, 1836. 
It might and ought to have afforded splendid additions to geography, 
as they were the first Europeans, since the time of the Portuguese, who 
had visited the greater portion of the districts through which they 
pasted. As it is however, from the style in which their travels (in 


* four volumes) are written, and from the fact that their route is merely 


adapted to Salt’s map of Abyssinia, instead of serving, as it should have 
done, to the correction of its many imperfections, they have not obtained 
the credit they are entitled to for what they have really effected ; and it 
was for atime doubted whether the southern portion of their journey 
was not altogether apocryphal. A late traveller, Dr. Beke, has it, 
however, in his power to prove their having actually been both in Shoa 
and in Gojam. Mr. Combes was at Zeilah and Tajurrah towards the 
end of 1840, with the intention of penetrating to Shoa; but he was not 
permitted by the Somali and Danakil tribes to pass through. 

The Baron von Kalte, a German, next reached Massowa, with the 

intention of penetrating south-westward into the countries 
beyond Abyssinia. In Hamazen, however, he was plundered of all he 
possessed, and reached Adowa with some difficulty, from whence, after 
a short stay there, he returned to the coast. He published a small 
work in German, under the title of ‘Travels in Abyssinia in the Years 
1836 and 1837;” but his whole stay in the country extended only over 
about three months at the end of the former year. 

Two other Germatis next appear as travellers in the same country, 
Dr. Schimper and Lieutenant Kielmaier, The precise dates of their 
arrival in Abyssinia cannot be stated ; but it appears they were both 
in Adowa in the beginning of 1838, and were included in the decree of 
expulsion promulgated against the Church Missionaries. M. Kielmajer, 
who had, apparently, only recently arrived, quitted the country with 
the missionaries. Dr. Schimper, on the contrary, who must have 
arrived there at an earlier date, and bave made friends in the country, 
remained there without molestation, and has in fact continued there 
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ever since, with the intention, as expressed by him, of ending dis 

days in Abyssinia, he having, only last year, married an Abyssinian 

wife, according to the rites of the Church of Rome, of which he has 
Intely Become a member, This worthy and most amiable mao is a 
native of Esslingen in Wirtemberg, who went to Abyssinia to collect, 
specimens in natural history, principally botanical, for a society in his 
native town, and the collections he has made during a residence of ecveral 

years in Tigré and Samen have probably exhausted the flora of Northern 

Abyssinia. He now talks of proceeding towards the south. His modest 

and retiring nature has prevented him from placing himeelf before the 

world, and thus becoming known as he deserves to be. During the 

last year, however, some very valuable and interesting communications 
from him to his society were published in the Allgemeine Zeitung, and 

have attracted much attention in Germany. 

The return of Mesers. Combes and Tamisier to France appears to 
have turned the attention of their countrymen especially to Abyssinia, 
and since their time several other French travellers have visited almost 
every portion of the country. The first were Messrs. Dufey and 
Aubert, whose object in Abyssinia was to ascertain the mercantile 
capabilities of the country. They arrived at Massowa in June, 1837, 
and went together as far as Adowa, from whence Mr. Aubert returned, 
whilst Mr. Dafey went on to Shoa; from the latter place he returned, in 
August, 1838, to the coast, by a road previously untrod, across the 
country of Adel, reaching Tajurrah in the November following. Mr. 
Dufey subsequently died ot Lobeio. 

The brothers D’Abaddie, Antoine, and Arnault, arrived in Tigré in 
the year 1838, and proceeded to Gondur. Arnault thence went on to 
Gojam, where he remained for some time, and accompanied the prince 
of that country on a warlike expedition into the Galla districts of Kuthai 
and Liban, to the south of the Abai. Theelder brother returned to Europe 
for a short time, and, in 1840, again went to Abyssinia. No detailed 
account can be given of the operations in that country of the two 
D'Abaddies, who have both been moving about in various parts; but 
at the beginning of Inst year the younger was in Gojam, whither 
the elder was proceeding to join him. It is said that they contem- 
plated going to Shoa. The elder brother has made numerous com- 
yaunications to the scientific world; by the laiter, it does not appear that 
anything has yet been made public. 

In June, 1839, Messrs. Lefevre, Dillon, and Petit (the first of whom 
previously made a short visit to Tigre) arrived at Massowah, pro-* 
fesacdly on a scientific expedition. Their movements are not very 
clearly wo be traced. They arrived in Shoa in February or March, 
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since dead. 

Messrs. Ferret and Galinier, two officers of engineers, were employed 
by the French government in surveying the whole of northern Abys- 
sinia, from Hamazen to Gondar. The result of their labours has not 
hitherto been made public; but it can scarcely be doubted that it will 
be a work of great importance. 

M. Vignaud, a student of the French Ecole des Mines, was in the 
country about the same time. He died at Jidda, on his way from 
Abyssinia, in last year. 

About the time that these last-mentioned French travellers visited 
Abyssinia, the French government appointed a consular agent to 
reside at Massowa, and towards the end of 1842, M. de Goutin, the 
ugent in question, visited Gondar, by direction of his government, in 
order to ascertain the advantages of opening a trade with that place. 

Among the steps taken by the French government to connect Abys- 
sinia with Europe, we must not forget to mention the important measure 
adopted by the Propagandists, for the union of that country with the 
See of Rome, viz., the establishment of a Roman Catholic mission to 
Adowa, As far back as 1838, a priest of that church, named the 
Padre Giuseppe Sapeto, entered Tigré, in company with the Messrs, 
D’Abaddie, the elder of whom, on his return to Europe, took with him 
& young Abyssinian priest to be educated in the College de Propaganda 
Fide at Rome. In 1841, Padre Sapeto having been recalled, Padre de 
Jacobis, a Neapolitan priest of the congregation of St. Francis de Paula, 
aman of great talent, was sent to Adowa, with the title of Apostolic 
Prefect in Abyssinia. He was accompanied by Padre Biancheri, a 
Genoese priest of the same congregation, the young Abyssinian priest 
already mentioned as having been educated at Rome, and an Italian 
lay-brother. Such is the present Roman Catholic mission in Abyssinig; 
and its establishment in that country, if the conduct of its members con- 
tinues to be marked with the same talent and caution that have hitherto 

+ characterised their operations, is likely to be attended with results most 
+ important to the advance of civilization. 

, The government of Belgium likewise, with a view to ascertain the 
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opening which Abyssinia may afford for the manufactures of their 
country, dispatched thither M. Blondeel von Koelmbroeck, the Belgtan 
consul-general in Egypt. This gentleman, who reached Massowa in 1839, 
went on,gas far as Gojam, from whence he returned to Egypt, by the way 
of Kuura and Sennar, in 1842. 


Mr. Bell, young officer of the Indian Navy, has also visited Abys-* 


sinia. He entered by the north, and proceeded southward towards 
Géjam. On his road, near Lake Feana, he wos attacked and severely 
wounded; and it was for a long time believed that he had died in con- 
sequence, But having recovered, he proceeded to Gdjam, from whence 
he returned to Egypt in 1841. In May, 1843, he was a second time 
at Massowa, accompanied by a Mr. Plowden; and their intention was 
stated to be to attempt to penetrate southward to Enaren. 

Mr. Parkyns reached Massowa shortly after Messrs. Bell and 
Plowden, with. the intention of joining them. It is reported that Mr. 
Bell is again in Egypt, but nothing is said about Messrs. Plowden and 
Parkyns. 

To the foregoing list has yet to he added a M. Even, a Frenchman, 
who entered Abyssinia by Massowa in 1841, and penetrated to Shoa, 
through Lasta (where he was robbed by the Prince of Wang), and the 
country of the Wollo Gallas. He remained at Ankober only a few days, 
and then returned northward ; he is since dead. 

These are, we believe, all the Europeans who have entered Abyssinin 
from the N. I shall now say a word of those who went into the country 
by the 5. 

The two church missionaries, Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, after their 
expulsion from Tigré, decided on attempting to penetrate to Shoa across 
the country of Adel, a road till then unfrequented, os, at the time they 
set out for that purpose, M. Dufey had uot yet traversed the country. 
They arrived at Tajurrah in April, 1839, five months after the French 
traveller had reached that place in safety, and proceeded westward 
to Shoa, where they arrived at the end of May. They were together 
till the following November, when Mr. Isenberg returned by Tajurrah 
to England. Mr. Krapf remained in Shoa till March, 1842, when he 
left it with the intention of proceeding to Egypt by way of Gondar and 
Massowa, Hehad already made considerable progress towards the for- 
mer place, when he was stopped by hostilities in that part of the country, 
afd he was obliged to retrace his steps to Gatira, the residence of a 
Galla chieftain, named Odara Bille (dependent on, or in close alliance 


with, the King of Shoa), by whom he was robbed of all he possessed. 


His despoiler not allowing him to tnke any other route, Mr. Krapf 
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now turped towards Massowa by another new road, passing through 
Aregot, a fertile province of Central Abyssinia, principally in the pos- 
session of Galla tribes. He reached Massowa in May, 1842. Whilst 
Mr. Krapf was alone in Shoa, he accompanied the king on sevgral ex- 
peditions into the Galla districts to the S. and W., respecting which he 

«ollected much valuable information ; as he likewise did (from hearsay) 
of the countries lying yet further in the interior in those directions. His 
account of these latter countries is contained in the ‘ Monats Berichte’ 
of the Berlin Geographical Society ; and the Church Missionary Society 
has recently published an interesting volume of the ‘Journals of the 
Rev. Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf’ 

Towards the end of 1842 Mr. Krapf, accompanied by Messrs. 
Isenberg and Muhleisen (the latter of whom had some time previously 
attempted to pass by the way of Tajurrah, but in vain), left Egypt with 
the intention of returning to Shoa. They reached Tajurrah on the 20th 
of December, 1842. But in consequence of orders from the King of 
Shoa to the Daukali tribes, they were not permitted to go forward. 
This event is greatly to be deplored, as, in consequence of it, and of 
Messrs. Isenberg and Muhleisen having been refused admittance into 
Tigré on their attempting to return thither in April, 1543, the British 
Church Mission in Abyssinian, which had existed since 1829, has been 
abandoned. Mr. Muhleisen has accordingly been transferred to the 
western coast of Africa. Mr. Krapf has gone to Brawa, in the hope 
of being able to penetrate from thence into the interior; and Mr. Isen- 
berg remains for a while at Bombay, intending to join Mr, Krapf should 
there appear a prospect of success in the proposed direction. 

After Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, mention may be made of M. 
Rochet, who reached Shoa by the same route of Tajurrah, arriving 
there at the end of September, 1839. He remained in the country 
till March, 1840, when he returned by the way of Tajurrah to France, 
where, in 1841, he published his ‘ Voyage dans le Royaume de Shoa.’ 
Qn leaving Shoa he brought with him various presents for the King 
of the French; and in 1842 he returned to that country, taking with 
him return presents. He arrived in Shoa in 1842; and at the depar- 
ture of the British Mission from that country in the February follow- 
ing, he was still there. 

The two travellers who followed immediately after M. Rochet, both 
died unfortunately before reaching Shoa. The first was Mr. Airston, a 
English gentleman, who proposed to pass through Shoa to Gondar, and 

7 thence return to Egypt by Sennar; he died, however at Ferri, the fron- 
tier town of Efat, in March, 1840. 


. Lieut. Kielmaier, who has already been mentioned as having been 
expelled from Tigré in 1838, went soon after Mr. Airston ; but hehad 
not reached more than half way, when he died at Wady Amaild, near 
Killela, in April, 1840. These two travellers are not to be regarded as 
altogether the victims of a malignant climate, since the country between 
the coast and Shoa is far from being of an unhealthy character, as is int 
deed evinced by the numerous Europeans who have traversed it in perfect 
health and safety. Mr. Kielmaier was already in very bad health when 
he arrived at Tajurrah; and, having performed on foot the greater part 
of the journey to the place of his death, his strength was not sufficient to 
support the fatigue. Mr. Airston is stated by M. Rochet, who met him 
at Ferri, as having had an affection of the brain; and although M. 
Rochet rendered him every assistance in his power, he was compelled to 
leave him before he expired. 

Dr. Beke was the next traveller: he arrived at Tajurrah on the 15th 
November, 1840; and in Shoa on the 5th February following « there he 
remained till October, when he went westward into Gdjam. In that 
country he remained till February, 1843, when he returned by the way 
of Begemider, Lasta, and Tigré, reaching Massowa in the beginning of 
May last. 

Major Harris's Mission.—In consequence of proposals of friendship 
made by Sahela Selassie, King of Shoa, to the government of India, the 
political mission to which I have alluded in the commencement of this 
subject, was dispatched to Shoa in the beginning of 1841, under the 
charge of Captain (now Major) Harris. He arrived in Shoa at the end 
of July, 1841, and remained there till the beginning of February, 1843. 

Though a treaty of amity was entered into with the king, the articles 
of which are detailed im the work published by the gallant leader of the 
expedition, entitled the ‘ Highlands of Ethiopia,’ it may reasonably be 
doubted whether a safe transit can yet be established between the Red 
Sea and the western frovtier of Shoa, the distance being between 300-and 
400 miles, and the intervening tract of difficult and rugged nature being 
occupied by lawless people. 

Of this work of Major Harris* and his assistants, I may say that 
it familiarizes the general reader with the manners, customs, religion, 
and statistics of a people who claim to be the descendants of Selomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. From it we also learn, as well as from the 
Semoirs of Dr. Beke, that large tracts of this region, particularly those 
lying to the W. of the Hawash river, are of volcanic origin ; thus 
seeming to explain the probable cause of the great elevation of the 
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platgau int which is situated the capital of Shoa. Though the language 
of his work is cast too much in the oriental style to accord with the 

taste of men of science, Major Harris has unquestionably the merit of 
having been the first to lay down precisely the longitude of Amkober, 
and thus to give o base from whence other geographers might extend 
their observations. He has also contributed various elements of positive 
knowledge concerning a country of whose interior we have hitherto been 
very ignorant. The contributions to natural history by Dr. Roth, natu- 
ralist of the expedition, are recorded in the Appendix. 

The last traveller we have to mention is Mr. Charles Johnston,* who 
went up to Shoa in 1841 and 1842. . He remained there tll the de- 
parture of the mission of Major Harris, and accompanied it down to the 
coast. In his journey up the country he determined the latitude and 
longitude of Lake Abhibdad, and in a memoir recently read before this 
Society, he has speculated upon the manner in which its waters, con- 
stantly fed by the Hawash and, as he thinks, some southern streams, 
having no communication with the adjacent sea, are kept at a given 
level. 

Thus no less than forty-two European travellers have visited Abys- 
sinia within the last forty years. 

Of all Abyssinian travellers since the days of Brace, Dr. Beke, 
as an individual, having most improved our geographical acquaint- 
ance with that country, I may be permitted to say a few words ex- 
planatory of his labours, since they have not yet been presented to the 
public in a continuous work, and are known to us through documents 
confided to ourselves, He landed at Tajurrah in November, 1840, and 
left Massowa in May, 1843, having been exactly two years and a 
half in Abyssinia and the lowlands adjoming it. Krapf and others have 
gone over more ground. 

To his arduous endeavours to construct a map of a large tract, Dr. Beke 
carried a series of thermometric levels across nearly seven degrees of 
longitude (from Tajurrah to Bauja), having been the first to ascertain 
the remarkable depression of the salt Lake Assal, which he roughly esti- 
mated at 760 feet (since ascertained by Lieut. Christopher to be 590) 
below the level of the sea: and he has fixed by astronomical observa- 
tions the latitude of upwards of seventy stations. 

Whilst in Shoa he visited and roughly mapped the watershed be- 
tween the Nile and the Hawash, along a line of nearly fifty miles north 
ward of Ankober, and he obtained information of the existence of the 
river Gojeb. 


* Mr. C, Johnston has poblished his travels since this address was tead. 
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After leaving Shoa, he proceeded westward across the Abai, into the 
plateau of Gojam, where he remained, in all, a year and a quarter, £0 
traversing it in various directions as to be able to construct a eketch 
map of the country. | 

He ia the first traveller since the time of Bruce who has described 
the sources of the Abai (the Nile of Bruce); (Mr. Arnault and Mir 
Bell were both there before Dr. Beke, but have given no account of 
their visite;) and I rejoice to say, that he completely sustains the ac- 
curacy of the narrative of the great explorer of Abyssinia. By reaching 
the river Abal at various points around Gojam and Damet, he has de- 
termined its course approximatively ; and it may be mentioned that near 
Mota he discovered a second bridge over that stream, described by no 
previous traveller. 

During a long stay in the neighbourhood of Baso, in the hope of 
being able to penetrate from thence southward, he collected informa- 
tion respecting the countries to the south of the Abai, from which he 
has constructed a rough map comprising near 70,000 square miles of 
country, hitherto very partially explored by one of the brothers 
Abaddie, and as yet, of course, very imperfectly laid down. 

On his way from Gojam to Massowa, Dr. Beke took a hitherto untrod- 
den road ; passing by Makkedera Mariam, Debra Trabor, Ebenat, and 
Sokota to Autdlo; and from thence again by a route never travelled by 
other Europeans, round by Takirikird (a place described by Riippell) to 
Adowa. On thia route he crossed the Takazi much higher up to the 
south than others had done, by which the course of that river in the 
maps is corrected ; whilst by this new line, through the heart of Abys- 
sinia, an important addition is made to the general map of that country. 
Dr. Beke’s maps and journals have been handed over to the Royal 
Geographical Society, and a small portion of them has already been 
published in our Journal. Various other portions of the information 
obtained by him have appeared in the ‘ Friend of Africa,’ published by 
the * African Civilization Society ;’ but the greater mass, comprising a 
description of the manners and customs of the inhabitants, as well as 
his personal adventures, he is, | understand, now engaged in preparing 
for the press. 

It may be added that he has collected yocabulanes of thirteen lan- 
guages and dialects spoken in Abyssinia, and the countries to the south, 
and he has made numerous drawings illustrative of the country and its 
inhabitants. 

Thus upon the whole, although, for want of instruments and other 
means, Dr. Beke has not been able to construct a map of the country he 
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has yisited with that degree of accuracy which numerous nstronomical 
observations for longitude #s well as latitude can alone ensure; it does 
appear that with very slight assistance from the Royal Geographical 
| Society of England, and without receiving the slightest aid froin Go- 
_* -yernment, be has ‘by his own efforts alone performed the duties of a 
~ “Jealous and inquiring geographer, and has made us much better wc- 
quainted than we were previously with the interior of Abyssinin—a 
country which is daily exciting fresh interest, and to which other 
European nations have sent as many travellers as ourselves. 

Asa proof, indeed, that this region, on which I have dwelt ¢o long, is 
not neglected by geographers on the continent, I may refer you to the 
map recently published by M. Carl Zimmermann (Pyrits, 1843), on 
which are laid down, not only Abyssinia with the routes of the long 
list of travellers previously cited, but also vast adjacent tracts of Eastern 
and Middle Africa, from 1° 'S. of the Equator, to 16"S. let., and from 
Cape Guardafui on the E., to 22° long. E. of Paris on the W. Though 
doubtless loaded with imperfections, this map is useful as a réseemé of 
our present knowledge. 

Centra, Soutn-Eastrens, avy Sournmnn Ararca.—The immense 
tract tying §. and S.E. of Abyesinia—extending on the N. from Zeila 
to Cape Gunrdafin; bounded on the E. by the Indion Ocean, from Cape 
Guardafai to the mouth of the Jub, or Juba, at the equator; and reach- 
ing thence to the 5. W. ungle of Abyssinia—is still nearly @ geographical 
blank. ‘Of this vost region, inhabited by Galla and Somanli tribes, 
we have nothing but vague accounts; and though it may be rich in 
productions which, advantageously for the natives end ourselves, we 
might exchange with the objects of our industry, and though situated 
im the vicinity of our Eastern territories, it is still all but a terra én- 
cogaita, Tt would appear that rumours of the ferocity of seme of the 
tribes have hitherto prevented our most daring explorers from pene- 
trating these countries, though it is equally certain that, in some parts, 
their natives are a mild and hospitable race: such, more especially, are 
those described by Lieut. Christopher as living in a state approximating 
to that of the golden age. ‘These people inhabit the lower course of a 
large river now known to us as Haines’s River, a stream of great magni- 
tude, and therefore possibly having its source somewhere in the moun- 
tains which form the southern boundary of the busin of the Hawash, 
Opimons, however, vary very much regurding this river. By one tra- 
veller it is supposed to be a branch of the Jub; but the examination of 
fonflicting statements, based upon reports or hypotheses, does mot be- 
, come the President of this Society. We must therefore content our- 
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eclves; for the present, with ascertained facts. Whatever, ther, may be 
the case regarding the upper course of this river, Lieut. Christopher has 
shown that, in its lower course, it approaches to within about 10 miles 
of the ‘sea, in lat. 1°40’ N.,.and long. 44° 35' E., at a place called 
Galwen, whence it runs parallel with the coast to Barava, a distamce of, |” 
45 miles, and then diverging a little inland, finally empties itself into a 
lake having no known outlet. Between the river and the sea Tune @ 
range of eand-hills, about 200 feet high, through which it appears that 
much of the water reaches the sea by infiltration, as it is everywhere 
met with along the coast in this part, near the surface. On this fine 
river, grain is said to ripen all the year, and to yield from 80 to 150 
fold: 1300 Ibs. of jowari may be obtained for one dollar; and Lieut. 
Christopher is of opinion that, with proper cultivation, every luxury af 
the East might be there produced with facility. 

Of the Jub, or Juba, we know nothing more than the mouth, with - 
which, as mariners, we are necessarily conversant. From what we do 
know, however, it appears to be a large and navigable stream; and the 
natives on its banks, so fardrom entertaining any hostile feeling towards 
us, have invited our visits. 

In a word, as 1 have already observed, we know little or nothing 
positive of the countries to the 5. of Abyssinia ; but there is every reason 
to hope that Mr. Krapf will be enabled to ascend the Jub from. ite 
mouth to its sources, and thus lay open tous the way into the interior, 
and clear up the many doubts that hung over these regions, and the 
water-courses by which they are intersected. 

‘As concerns Southern Africa, properly eo called, I cannot help re- 
gretting that, whether from the vature of the climate, the inhospitality 
of the natives, or from other causes, this region of the great continent 
(i.e. its interior) has been so little explored, though it is probable that 
our very learned associate, Mr. Cooley, from his extensive acquaintance 
with everything relating to Southern Africa, may be in possession of 
knowledge of which, incommon with the mass of geographers, [ am 
entirely ignorant. We have been told, indeed, that the late Mr. Canning, 
having been informed of the existence, in the archives of Lisbon, af cer- 
tain documents relative to an habitual communication kept up by the 
Portuguese factories at Mozambique, and those at the Zaire, succeeded 
ig obtaining translations of the same from Count Funchal, the then Por- 
tuguese ambassador to this country. Acting upon this information, Sir 
Robert Peel was applied to for a communication of this document, if it 
existed in the archives of the Foreign Office ; and he immediately directed , 
a search to be made in the various offices of the Government, but without 
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suacess.. Wehave not been able to learn whether the supposed paper 
may not be in the possession of Mr. Canning's family. But surely, if 
the communication alluded to was formerly so practicable, we see no 
reason why the same route might not be again explored ; and though we 
«feel diffident, from motives of humanity, in recommending to travellers 
the perilous task of exploration in Africa, we may nevertheless, without 
violation of our conscience, say to those determined to travel in that 
country, that, as we have courts of adjudication by virtue of our treaties 
with Portugal, on the principal Portuguese settlements, on both the 
eastern and western coasts, and as we know that the Portuguese have 
pushed their explorations and influence far into the interior, the space 
which remains to be passed over, in order to connect the extreme 
colonies of the two coasts, is not so great that we may not hope to see 
the difficulty vanish before come enterprising traveller. Mr. Duncan, 
"one of our countrymen, full of zeal and activity, though not professing 
to be very scientific, is indeed about to proceed to the west coast of 
Africa ; and if, in his desire to explore the interior, he should select 
the line between Loando on the west and Mozambique on the east, and 
should accomplish his object, he will have the great distinction of being 
the first European who has made known the real nature of the axis of 
Southern Africa in so northern a parallel—our present acquaintance with 
* it being confined to the coast, and a few hundred miles to the north of 
our own settlements at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Whether Mr. Duncan may take the above route, or confine his ex- 
plorations to the country of Koomessie and the Kong Mountains, east of 
Cape Coast, and to an excursion to the new settlement of Abbé Aceuta, 
inland from Baddagree, containing 30,000 souls, and where the mis- 
sionary Crowther is now established, we are certain to reap some useful 
knowledge from his efforts. In alluding to Mr. Duncan, it must not be 
forgotten that he has already braved the dangers of the African climate, 
having been a volunteer on board the Albert, in the Niger expedition. 


Miscecianea. 


Physical Atlas of Berghaus — It was justly observed by Mr. 
Greenough, in his last anniversary address to the Society in May, 184), 
that “the only sound basis for geography in general is physical geo- 
graphy ; all kinds of special geography being mere grafts upon thes 
original stock.” The truth of the observation must be eo evident to all 
who consider the subject, as not to require that I should now enlarge 

‘upon it. Yet physical geography withal has never been studied, 
« till of late years, as it deserves to be; ond FE am sorry to odd that 


it has made slower progress in our own than in almost any o¥her 
country. It is, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction I am enabled to an- 
nounce the publication of a work well calculated to call attention to the 
science of physical geography. Mr. Alexander Keith Johnston, of 


Edinburgh, during a tour of inspection to the several geographical, 


and cartographic establishments of the continent, has made arrangements 
with M. Berghaus for the publication in English of that gentleman's 
‘Physical Atlas.’ Of this valuable and most interesting work we have 
already seen a few sheets; they are larger than those published in Ger- 
many by M. Berghaus, and engraved and coloured in the most beautiful 
manner. The work will consist of thirty plates, each accompanied, on 
an average, by two pages of letter-press. The principal divisions of the 
subjects are Meteorology and Terrestrial Magnetism—Geology—Hydro- 
graphy — Zoological Geography and Anthropology—and Phyto-Geo- 
graphy, or the distribution of plants. Each of these subjects will be 
again subdivided, so as to give a complete view of all the many import- 
ant facts of physical geography. ‘To the original maps of Professor 
Berghaus will also be added others by some of the most eminent philo- 
sophers of Edinburgh. On the whole Mr. J obnston's * Physical Atlas * 
will not only be unique in this country, but most useful to the science we 
cultivate, and highly creditable to the zeal and enterprise of its spirited 
publisher. 

Contour Maps, Relief Maps, and Models.—If a knowledge of the 
actual configuration of the surface of a country, with its multiform ele- 
vations and depressions, be essential to the study of physical geography, 
any means by which this configuration can be correctly represented 
must be of great value. On the most detailed topographical maps 
the heights and depressions can only be represented by lines which 
at best convey but inadequate ideas. The old mode of representing hills 
by etched lines of greater or less thickness, whether straight and single, 
or crossed and wavy, conveyed no distinct information as to the actual 
height of mountains and their absolute acelivity. Of late years, however, 
two systems have been introduced, that by contours and that of Lehman, 
Of the anaglyptic process, which is purely a mechanical process, I shall 
not speak. The method of representing the inequalities of the surface 
by lines of equal altitude was first suggested by Ph. Bouache and others 
(see Mémoires de l’Académie des Sciences, 1752, p. 399; 1753, p. 
566; and 1756, p. 109), and again proposed by M. Dupain-Tnel in 
1784 (sce Carte intitulée ‘Nouvelle Méthode pour exprimer sur les 
Cartes Jes Hauteurs,’ &c., avec un Mémoire de M. Du Caila: Paris,, 
1784); and again, ‘Carte de la France, An 7 de la Rep.’ 
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This method was introduced to public notice at the last meeting of the 
British Association, and was there generally approved. It has been very 
efliciently applied by Captain Larcom, R.E., to part of the Irish survey, 
and will, I doubt not, come into pretty general use. On these fhaps, as 

many of you must know, the hills, instead of being indicated by short 
strokes indicating the direction of the slopes, are shown by a number of 
continuous curves representing so many horizontal sections of the 
ground, at given and determined heights above each other. [tis evi+ 
dent that the forms of these curves will vary according to the forms. of 
the ground, which are thus brought before the spectator by these curved 
lines. These lines also point out at one and the same time the positive 
and relative heights of different places, and thus supply the most im- 
portant data, both for the physical geographer, practical engineer, and 
geologist. The expense of merely contouring the maps after the levels 
have been taken, as in the case of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, w 
found to be so trifling (less than a farthing per acre) os to lead us to 
hope that for the future all our topographical maps will be executed 
according to this excellent plan. 

No one can call in doubt the importance of such a method of truly 
delineating natural outlines. In reference to geology, indeed, I must 
not omit this opportunity of stating that Sir Henry de la Beche brought 
the system into a very effective application to explain the structure of 
rocks, about twe years ago, when he illustrated a mineral tract in South 
Wales belonging to the crown, which till then had been very little 
noticed. Applying different tints of colour to each contouring line, he 
showed how certain valuable beds were prolonged ; how they contracted 
in one spot, and expanded in another; and he thus produced a picture 
of subterrancan distribution, which is a document of high value to the 
crown. 

It is needless to dilate on the vational consideration to which the ex- 
tension of this system is entitled, and we may hope to see all our 
richest mining countries similarly depicted. It is in fact the finishing 
stroke of geological labour, and proves, more effectively than volumes of 
writing, that without accurate details in physical geography the triumphs 
of geological anticipation can never be satisfactorily established. 

The system of Lehman's, which with some modifications is pretty 
generally adopted in Germany, Russia, and Austria, consists in the ado 
tion of a proportion between the thickness of the black lines and the 

white space left between them, which proportion is regulated bya scale, 
» the first division of which, appropriated to slopes of 5°, has eleven times 
as much white paper left between the lines as the lines themselves are 


. 


thick; the next division is for 10°, in which the white is to the black es 
10 to 2; the third division 9 to3; and so on till we come to slopes of 
30°, in which the proportion of black and white is as 6 to6; beyond 
this the White spaces go on diminishing in width, while the thickness of 
the black lines increase, till for a slope of 60° the black is to the white 
as1ltol. This in theory is simple and ingenious, and a map engraved 
on this principle is not only beautiful in appearance, but, if correctly 
executed, affords, like the contour system, the means of obtaining a pro- 
file of the ground. Unfortanately, however, it is liable to many sources 
of error in practice, and therefore, generally speaking, approximates to 
real height and slope very little more than the old arbitrary method. 
The contour system seems to be the only one by which the real eleva- 
tions and undulations of the ground can be represented on a flat surface. 
But even here an effort of the mind is necessary ; the elements of a 
relief are there, but no relief is immediately pictured to the eye. Any 
doubt which may arise whether a contour represent an elevation or a 
depression is effectually cleared away by Captain Vetche's method of 
etching that side of the line on which the ground falls. 

To obviate this last-mentioned defect, relief-maps have been invented : 
the first, I believe, appeared in Germany, and reference has been made 
in the addresses of my predecessors in this chair to maps of this kind. 

In our own country Mesers. Dobbs and Co. have taken up the sub- 
ject, and have given a very instructive small map of England and Wales 
geologically coloured. But although this and other very creditable pro- 
ductions by skilfal artists have ulready appeared, the most beautiful map 
of the kind is unquestionably that just now completed—the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai. Next to this will eppear a Relief Map of Syria, for the cor- 
rectexecution of which the Bourd of Ordnance have very liberally allowed 
Messrs. Dobbs the use of Lieutenant Symonds’s MS. maps and levels of 
part of that country, for which that distinguished officer wes rewarded 
with one of the gold medals of this Society. ' 

Whilst these relief maps, it cannot be denied, give a lively impression 
of the inequalities of the surface of the ground, some persons have con- 
tended that there is an inconvenience inseparable from them when em- 
ployed in the instruction of youth, who might thereby be misled as to the 
real amount of elevations on'the surface of the planet. But this objec- 
tiop seems to me to have little weight ; since every good teacher would 
doubtless instruct his pupils that the elevations are necessarily over- 
magnified, im order to render them perceptible to the eye. He might 
indeed, without under-rating the value of a relief map, refer them to 
the caution of Sir John Herschel, who has jestly observed, that the very 
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thickness of the paper with which an 18-inch globe is covered bears 
& greater proportion to the diameter of such a globe than the height of 
the Himalaya does to the earth. 

The representation, therefore, in relief, of the mountains of Sur earth 
on an artificial globe, such as that by Mr. Kummer of Berlin, which was 
lately exhibited to the society, renders it necessary to magnify those 
heights beyond all natural proportion ; and to a certain extent it is the 
same with relief maps of particular countries. Moreover, as no heights 
below a certain amount can be inserted so as to be at all sensible to the 
eye, an undulated country is erroneously represented as consisting of 
plains and prominent elevations. But again I say that under proper in- 
structions such objections diminish, and with a due convention between 
master and scholar it may be perfectly understood, that no altitudes under 
a certain height are represented, and that all heights, though having a 
direct proportion to each other, bear no exact proportion either to the 
diameter of the earth or to the horizontal area displayed. 

I have already dwelt too long on this subject, and now pass to topo- 
graphical models, Of these there may he said to be two kinds, the first 
forming the passage, as it were, from the relief map to the perfect model. 
In these the portion of country is generally small, and all the irregulari- 
ties of the ground are noted; the ecale of heights is, however, as in the 
maps, different from the horizontal scale, so that such models do not give 
a perfectly correct representation of the country. In the perfect model 
the scale is the same for both the vertical and horizontal distances, every- 
thing is represented im its true proportions, and the whole is n correct 
miniature of nature. Of such models many are in existence in various 
countries; they ure generally confined to small and particular localities, 
and are constructed fora particular purpose. Such are, among others, the 
admirable geological models of Mr. Sopwith, of the Forest of Dean, &c. 
Geographical models of far more extensive districts, however, have been 
constructed, and of regions much more difficult to represent. Of these, 
that of a portion of Switzerland by General Pfyffer, which you have all 
heard of, is now in the Museum of Lucern. Since the time of that in- 
genious officer the means of perfecting such objects have been greatly 
improved. After Pfyffer followed Enjaguet, who executed & model of 
the Valley of Chamounie, and then Gaudin, whose reliefs of Switzer- 
land ore in papier mache. But the most perfect, and in every reg 
beautiful models of any country, are those sculptured in wood by M. 
Send. His first model is that of the Simplon, which, begun in 1830, 
was terminated in 1833, and after having excited the admiration of all 
Paris, was purchased by his Majesty Louis Philippe for 12,000 francs. 
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But the chef d’ewvre of M. Send, which, it is expected, will be finished 
next year, is a model of all the higher Alps comprised between Martigny 
in the Valais, the Great St. Bernard, the Allée Blanche, the Seigne, the 
Tours, } Bonhomme, the Val de Monte Joie, the baths of St. Gervais, 
Chéde, the rocks and Col d’Auterne, the Buet and Téte Noire, round : 
to Martigny, a circle of sixty leagues. ‘This district encloses the Mont 
Blanc in its centre. The seale of this model is 1 line for 12 toises, sa 
that Mont Blanc, which is 2453 toises above the sea, will, in the model, 
be 29 inches in height. Half a million of pine-trees of three different 
sizes, and many thousand houses, churches, &c, have been adjusted to 
the scale. The lakes are represented by blue steel, as coming nearer 
the real colour of these alpine reservoirs than anything else that has been 
tried. This astonishing model will be 20 feet long, and 14 feet wide; 
eleven years have already been devoted to its production ; it is all cut 
with a gouge and other carving instruments, in blocks of the wood of 
the lime-tree, and every portion is from actual and répeated observations 
on the spot. 

When this model is laid before them, natural philosophers will be 
better enabled to argue correctly upon the question of glaciers, recently 
brought into notice through the writings of Charpentier, Venetz, Agussiz, 
and Forbes. 

| Desiderata,—To enumerate even a small portion of geographical 
desiderata would occupy many pages, and it is not my intention on this 
occasion to enter further wpon this subject than to request your atten- 
tion to what I consider a very valuable suggestion of my accomplished 
friend Dr. Henry Holland. Formerly distinguished by his travels in 
Iceland and other works, and now laboriously occupied in the details 
of his profession, in which he occupies so eminent a place, Dr. Holland 
still contrives to pass over wide regions during his short vacations, 
on which occasions, though unable to work out geographical problems, 
he necessarily falls in with many undescribed features. Wishing to 
be of utility to others who may have more leisure than himself, and also 
desirous of increasing the connexions and usefulness of this Society, he 
has suggested a plan which the Council have adopted. A large book, 
having the title of Desiderata, now lies in your Meeting room, wherein 
every Member, or friend of a Member, may insert such queries or sug- 
gestions concerning particular objects of research, as may occur to them 
from their own sources of stady, information, or observation. Few 
travellers of intelligence have visited a country without gaining notice 
of objects beyond what they themeelves have had the opportunity to 
attain, and such notices must have considerable value when recorded as 
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they may now be, for the direction of future travellers in the same die- 
tricts. It will be the duty of the officers to register and index these 
queries so that at all times the desiderata concerning any one tract of 
country can at once be referred to; and J entertain the hope that 
— through this plan many Members of our Society, whether in public life 
or otherwise, too much occupied to become authors of long memoirs, 
will thus take w pleasure in uniting with ua in pointing out new sources 
of information and inquiry. To exemplify the object of his plan, Dr. 
Holland has already inserted several valuable notices in the yolume of 
Desiderata. 

Forthcoming Memoirs.—In addition to oll the memoirs which have 
been read before the Society, I have the pleasure to state that many good 
contributions are in our possession for future reading. Of these I may 
cite ‘The Physical Geography of Lower Canada, by Mr. Wilttich,’ ‘An 
Account of an Ascent of the Old Calabar River in Western Africa, by 
Dr. King,” ‘A Description of the Island of St. Mary's in the Azores, 
by the Consu] Mr. Carew Hunt,’ “ The Recital of an Exploratory Journey 
to Lake Torrens, by Capt. E. C. Frome,’ and *A Memoir on Chinese 
and European Maps of China, by Mr. W. Huttman,’ and ‘ Notes of 
Routes in Kutch Gundava, by Capt, Postans.’ 

To these, with many others which have yet to flow in upon ua, I hope 
to call your notice at the ensuing Anniversary; and I merely now men- 
tion them to show that we are ourselves wel] supplied with literary ma- 
terials ; whilst our perspicuous and indefatigable Secretary will doubt- 
less gather in and collate, as he has in this and preceding years, the 
copious results obtained by foreign geographers. 

Concluston.—We have now, gentlemen, reached the end of w report 
upon the recent progress of our science, which, long as you may con- 
sider it, is still, 1 know but two well, a very imadequate sketch of the 
labours of geographers during the single year which has elapsed, and 
those (eertainly no members of our own body) who ask the question, 
whether much remains to be accomplished? may be assured, that 
the record of the mext year will be quite as voluminous os that of the 
past. Great as modern advances have been, wide and varied is the 
Geld yet open ta us and to posterity, for wnst is the superficies of land 
not yet even glanced ot by geographical pioneers, whilst much more 
enormous is the surface of the planet still excluded from the application 
of true seientifie research! But why feel surprise in reflecting on such 
m fact, when we know that even im this highly cultivated country, it is 
only within these very few years that the true positions of the northern 
and westera headlands of our islands were determined ! 
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From what has been accomplished, then, let us tur cheerfully and 
hopefully to consider what may yet be done by a British Society for the 
extension of geographical knowledge, if fully and powerfully supported. 
To the yast desiderata in Australia, Africa, and parts of Asin, | have 
already adverted > and in conclusion | will now therefore briefly ask 
you what great discoveries might not be made in the vast continent of ~ 
China, so recently opened by our nation to European enterprise? Re- 
ferring you ta what I have previously said concerning the probable dis- 
tribution of precious ores in the northern portion of that empire, what 
vast benefits might not flow, both to our new allies and to ourselves, from 
competent surveys? But, alas! gentlemen, we actually present in our 
own body the refutation of the proverb, that “if there's a will there’s a 
way.” Where in the civilized world is to be found a kuot of indi- 
viduals pursuing science for its own sake, who have more vigorously 
displayed their devotion to the cause of geographical knowledge, or who 
have more freely sacrificed health and fortune in its attainment, than 
many of the members of the Society over which | have the honour to 
preside? There is, however, necessarily a limit to that which can be 
accomplished, when pecuniary means are wanting. Though, fortunately 
for us, travelling and colonizing are still as much the ruling passions of 
Englishmen as they were in the days of Raleigh and Drake, and though 
we are from time to time sustained by the recital of their gratuitous 
researches ; still, unless a certain amount of steady income be at our 
disposal, the exertions of a society like this must be paralyzed, and their 
sphere of utility sadly diminished. Thus, as you well know, for a time 
we went on employing, at our own cost, scientific travellers competent 
to explore those tracts with which we most desired to become acquainted ; 
hut owing to increased expenditure, and a wish to husband oor capital, 
chiefly with the view of purchasing a building for our place of meeting, 
our career of usefulness has, | regret to egy, been checked ; the dishurse- 
ments having been restrained to payments for official management and 
the publication of our volumes. 

I pointedly allude to this subject, not only because I trust my asso- 
ciates will redouble their exertions in procuring new adherents, through 
whose subscriptions our funds may be augmented; but aleo with the 
view of inciting Her Majesty's Government to afford some slight aid 
to a body, whose usefulness they must acknowledge, since their leading 
m@tmbers belong to it, two of them haying, indeed, already filled the 
Chair," 





* The Earl of Ripon aml Geveral Sir George Murray, 


Cxxvill Mr. Murcurson's Address—Conclusion. 
If, independently of its volumes, and of the great stimulus it has 


iven to many works of great national utility, this Society had done 
nothing more than procure maps of all known lands and seas, and so 
arrange them that they are af all times ready to be consulted by the 
Government and the public, it has by that act alone a most undoubted 
* claim upon the country. 

No great European kingdom, except England, is without some na- 
tional establishment for general geographical purposes, and if, to fill that 
void, the Royal Geographical Society has accomplished the same end 
through its own energy and means, surely the least we are entitled to is 
some share, however limited, of a patronage which has been bestowed 
on other societies not more useful—none of them certainly so directly 
connected with the objects of the Government as ourselves. We do 
not ask for pecuniary aid, since the liberality and spirit of our members 
will, I doubt not, sustain our finances. But when he sees that we are 
cramped in our capacity for doing good, I fervently hope that before another 
anniversary arrives, the distinguished statesman—one of our own fellows 
—who, in presiding over Her Majesty's Government, has evinced by 
many acts that he is « true friend of science, will do for us that which 
he has already done for other bodies, in granting some apartment for 
the meetings of a Society exclusively devoted to the public interests, 
and of which Her Majesty is the Patron. By such an act he will save 
us a heavy annual outlay, and will enable us to apply « corresponding 
amount of our income to the real extension of geographical science. 

This, Gentlemen, as far as I can see, ts the one thing only wanting to 
ensure the continuance of a career which must be successful so long as 
it is sustained by the hearty co-operation of men who, disdaining all 
sordid considerations, are linked together in a noble pursuit, highly gra- 
tifying to themselves, and of the deepest importance to the progress of 
civilization. 
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1,—Abyssinia—being a continuation of Routes in that Country 
by Dr. Cuantes T. Bere. 


(Dr. Beke’s communications having been made by letter, at different 
times, it has been deemed advisable to drop the epistolary form and 
a the whole as a connected narrative, which is now taken up 
‘om the time of the traveller’s residence at Dima, where he b 

arrived on the 29th of November, 1841, as mentioned in vol. xi, 

p. 258 of the Journal, and where he remained till the 20th January, 


January 20th, 1842.—The Ras having entered the territories 
of the Dejazmach, as mentioned in my last communication,* the 
latter proceeded to join him in the beginning of this month, and 
alter continuing with him a short time, returned to the neighbour- 
hood of Dima, on his way to Démbecha, and I was directed to 
accompany him thither. I accordingly started this morning from 
Dima for the purpose of joining him, The road led at first along 
the river Gadd, through the district of Dima, the country being 
all barren, but still, towards the river, affording a scanty pasturage 
to numerous herds, After crossing the stream, which was here 
only 3 or 4 feet wide and almost dry, we entered the district of 
Yazinna: the bank of the river which we ascended was steep and 
covered with brushwood, but the road soon became more level. 
To the right was visible an elevated range of mountains called 
Talba Wiha. The country through which we now passed is, 
like the greater portion of Géjam, an extensive grassy plain, 
without trees, and with very little population or cultivation, 
Passing at a short distance to our left the village of Yezardzar, we 
saw before us the conical peak of Débiet rising abruptly from the 
plain, and then, descending gradually past the village of Yéraz, 
we came to the junction of the rivers Saba and Yebért. Above 








® See vol. xii. p. 258. 
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the juiction these streams have scarcely any current, but after- 
wards, the ground falling, the Siha (which is also the name of 
the united streams) goes with a tolerably rapid course 8.S.E. to 
the Abéi. Where we crossed it (just below the junction), it was 
about 10 feet wide and a foot or so deep. The country now be- 
comes more irregular, and in places rather more cultivated, whilst 
to the right it rises towards the mountainous district in that 
direction, Before reaching the river Maga we passed Adgilla, 
formerly a capital of Rais Giksa. The Maga is about 20 feet 
wide and 2 feet deep, with a brisk course to the S.E. In about 
an hour after crossing this river, we passed between two small 
isolated saddle-mountains ; that to the right being called Kiib, 
and that to the left A‘ngach$ = small stream called Béra running 
between them. They appear to be the elongation of a side 
ridge of the mountains to the N. The plain beyond A'ngach, 
which bears the name of Atishal, has of late years been the arena 
of several conflicts, namely, between Déjach Zaudie and D. 
Gwalu: D.Géshu and D. Matinm ; D. Fanta and D. Taddela; 
and D. Géshuand D. Gwalu. About 2 miles beyond the Bora 
we arrived at the Béchet; soon after crossing which stream we 
reached the camp of the Dejazmach, at age called Déboza, 
situate at a short distance to the S.S.E. of Zowa, formerly a 
capital of Ras Hailu. 
21st—'This morning I set off early, in company with the De- 
jazmach, on the road westward tn Démbecha. The ground was 
at first irregular, the way running nearer to the mountaimous 
country on our right; but afterwards it becomes more level. 
After passing several insignificant villages and small streams, we 
crossed the brook ‘Gattela, near the village Kaskas, in the vicinity 
of which, at a place called Angitta, the battle was fought, in 
ember, 1841, between the Dejazmach and his son Biru, 
which for a time gave the whole of these countries into the hands 
of the latter: it lasted two days. About an hour after this we 
left to our right the monastery of Yedereban, in former times of 
considerable importance, but now gone much into decay. The 
country here is clothed with numerous acacias and wild-rose 
bushes; but it soon resumes its former more general character, 
that of a mere grassy plain. At near 2 hours’ slow riding from 
Yederebin, we crossed the brook Shigaza, and came to our 
station for the day, at a short distance from the village of Zul. 
29nd.—On quitting our station of last night we over 
the plain in a direction nearly W., and soon crossed the river Chi- 
moga, which runs between earthy banks about 10 feet high, with 
scarcely any current, ina channel 15 feet wide and about 2 feet 
deep. The country presents nothing whatever to interest, the 
ground being irregular and much broken, and alternately covered 
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with grass and low brushwood. Several small streams are crossed, 
the whole with scarcely any current, this locality appearing to 
form the watershed between the W. and E., and in the rainy season 
being ng doubt filled with swamps. After about 3 hours’ slow 
riding we reached the river Dijjil, here a small brook, the waters 
of which creep along to the N.W., towards the Gédieb ; whilst all 
the previous watercourses proceed southward. Soon after cross- 
ing this stream we arrived at our station, close to the village of 
Lachilichita, 
24¢h.— During Sunday we remained encamped at Lachilichita, 
On leaving it this morning a brook and swamp were crossed, which 
form the boundary of an extensive tract of brushwood to the left 
of our road, which we skirted for some ime. The river Dijjil, 
which we crossed on our last day's journey, soon became visible, 
winding round, so that we again crossed it twice in the course af 
to-day. The first time, its banks were clothed with thick brush- 
wood, and its channel was about 15 feet wide, with a sluggish 
stream, about a foot deep, running S.W.; the second time, which 
was shortly before its junction with the Gddieb, its channel had 
increased somewhat in width, though not in depth, and its course 
was now about N.W. On crossing this river for the last time, we 
quitted Gdjam and entered Damot, and a vast difference between 
the two provinces was soon perceptible, The former is noted for 
its scarcity of wood; the latter, gently undulating, is copiously 
studded with fine trees, of which some are of considerable size. 
It is also much more peopled, and numerous villages are passed 
on the way. The nver Goédieb, where we crossed it, is much 
larger than the Dijjil, being at least 50 fect wide and 2 feet dee 
but, like the other, has a very slow current, Its course is W.S.W. 
In about half an bour after passing this river we reached our 
station, about a mile to the S.E. of the Jarge village of Arrit, 
Through the whole of our road we kept the mountains on our 
right hand, but with less elevation than on former days, and 
the extreme end of them bears about N. of this place, 
27th.—<As the Dejazmach did not wish to stop near Démbecha, 
lest his soldiers should yiolate the sanctuary (for, like Dima, it 
contains a celebrated monastery), he remained at Arrdt until to- 
day, for the purpose of transacting such business as he had in this 
neighbourhood. When we left this morning, the road was at first 
tolerably level, the country being well cultivated and img 
numerous villages, but being neither so well wooded nor of so 
icturesque an appearance as previously. After a nde of little 
er fa on how, the ground became more irregular as we ap- 
the low bluff end of the mountains which we had seen 
to the N. from Arrdt, on turning which the much loftier moun- 
tainous district to the N.E. presented itself to uur view. We 
se 2 z 
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ngwsobn came to the valley of the river Tamcha, which river, 
20 feet wide and a foot or more deep, with a strong current 
and a stony bottom, runs in a westerly direction between steep 
banks, which we bad to descend on foot. After ascending 
the opposite bank, the country became again more level as for 
as the smaller stream Gidela, which, although nearly as broad as 
the Tamcha, at the spot where we crossed it, has evidently been 
made so artificially, a number-of stones having been thrown imto 
its bed in order to render it fordable at all seasons to the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring town of Démbecha, At a short dis- 
tance from the ford, however, it appeared to be not more than 
6 or 8 feet wide, running with a slow winding course south-west- 
ward, between gradually sloping banks. From hence a ride of 
half an hour brought us to the large town of Démbecha, situated 
on the slope of another ridge of the mountains coming from the 
W.E. We did not, however, enter the place; but, skirting it, 
took up our encampment above it to the N.W-. at a short distance, 
where the Dejazmach remained for a couple of days only, when 
he again set off to join the Ras, leaving me behind wll his 
return. At Démbecha I was compelled to remain till the be- 
ginning of March, when, peace being restored and the Dejazmach 
having returned, I was at length able to leave that place ; and 
one of the Dejazmach’s daughters, Oizoro Walleta Georgis, leav- 
ing Démbecha to join her husband, Dejach Biria, the ruler of 
Agaumider, I availed myself of the opportunity to visit that 
Vine. : 

March 8th—On leaving Démbecha this morning, the road led 
westward, descending through a beautiful country, well peopled 
and cultivated, and plentifully wooded, ‘Two rivers were passed 
during the day: the Galémbit, about 15 feet wide and 1 foot deep, 
running briskly to the 5. W. between earthy banks ; and the Dijjil, 
a shallow muddy stream of greater width, but with scarcely any 
current. The country now entered is called Fitzabading, at a 
village in which, of the name of Yewdrada, we stopped. Hee I 
saw forthe first time a considerable plantation of the Enset de- 
scribed by Bruce. In Shoa, and on the road, a few plants are 
frequently met with ; but in this country the number is great. 

%th—This morning our road continued through a most delight- 
ful country, which, with its numerous trees and cattle grazing 
among them gave me, in the cool of the morning, the idea more 
of an English than of an African landscape, The whole distgct 
bears the name of Fitzabading; and the Dejazmach is so im- 
pressed with its beauty and fertility, that he retains a consider- 
able portion of it in his own hands (although not his paternal or 
maternal domain), instead of investing his chiefs with it. A 
tolerably thick wood which lay before us made us now turn 
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N. and N-E. to Wéjet, a beautiful village belonging ‘to the 
- Dejazmach’s daughter, Oizoro Kébitu. After passing by 
Wojet we began a steep descent into the valley of the river Bir; 
before feaching which river, however, the ground became again 
level, and continued so for upwards of a mile. The river Yecha- 
reka was to our right as we descended, and the Bir was crossed 
just below the junction of the two rivers. At the passage the Bir 
is divided by a small patch of brushwood into two streams, the 
smaller one being about 30 feet wide and a foot or more deep, 
and the other about 50 feet wide and 2 feet deep; both running 
rapidly, with a considerable fall, towards the W. The sides of 
the river are clothed with thick brushwood, and the descent in 
the immediate vicinity is very steep, it having to be made on foot. 
Below the ford, the high country, which on our road we had left 
at some distance, approaches close to the river, presenting from 
the opposite side, which is low and level, the appearance of 
mountains of some clevation. At some little distance above the 
junction of the Yechireka the Bir is joined by another river, the 
Kicham. The valicy of the Bir is not unfrequently subjected’ 
to the predatory inroads of the A’muru Gallas inhabiting the 
opposite bank of the Abdi, who are said sometimes to penetrate 
into the country above the point where we crossed it. After 
passing the Bir, the way at first continued westward, above, but 
parallel with, the river; bat we soon left it, proceeding N.W.; 
when, in less than an hour, we came to a rocky tract of voleanic 
origin, covered with a wood of kolqualls of some extent: [ had 
never seen so many of these curious-looking trees together. On 
passing through this wood, we arrived at the river Gerdi, called 
also "Tekiir-wiha (black water), from its bed consisting of dark 
yoleanic rocks, the colour of which is reflected in the stream, 
which is further overhung with large trees. The Gerii is about 
30 feet wide and 2 feet deep. The contrast between the two 
sides of this river is very remarkable, We had made our way 
to it through a thick wood; but on the farther side, after passing 
the trees with which its immediate banks are lined, we came at 
once upon an open plain with scarcely a single tree within sight. 
Shortly after leaving the Gerdi we reached the Lakh, of about 
the same width as the former river, but shallow, running over a 
stony bed. The country here, called Wacha, is studded with 
villages, and is, if any thing, even more fertile than Pitzabading, 
being irrigated by numerous canals from the Lakh. Next we 
sel the two’ small shallow streams Zéa and Fasasit, each not 
more than 10 feet wide; ond at a short distanee beyond the latter 
we came to the large town of Minkusa, contaming the monas- 
tery of St. Michael, where we alighted. 
 10¢—On quitting Mankusa we proceeded through a con- 
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tinuation of the same fertile country, watered by several streams, 
all tributary to the Bir, but all of them, with the exception of th 
Debohéila, being small torrents. The whole ran over stony beds 
with a considerable fall, which enables the farmers to turh off the 
water above into artificial channels for the irrigation of their 
fields. Our road was continually intersected by these water- 
courses, Which hurried westward through innumerable plantations 
of every species of the productions of the country, whilst the in- 
habitants were busily employed in ploughing the ground for other 
crops, The river Debohella, where we crossed it, was about 20 feet 
in width and | foot in depth. When we started this morning | 
was tol) we should stop for the night at Borie: but on reaching 
the village of Salila, where we alighted for a short time, I found 
that we had Jeft that place at a little distance to the S.W. After 
passing the neighbourhood of Birie the road Jay more northward, 
through a more woody country, towards the frontiers of Agaumider, 
which we were now approaching. We stopped for the night at 
the village of Wassua. 
11th.—As it was settled that we should most probably not move 
to-day, or, if we did, it would not be till towards the evening, I 
thought it a good opportunity for me to go as far as Barie, which 
place I reached after a ride of a couple of hours. It consists of 
three separate villages on the banks of the river I'sser, at a distance 
of upwards of half a mile from each other, with the three churches 
of St. Abbo, St. John, and St. Michael. The two former are to 
the west of the river, and I did not go to them, my visit (which was 
but a flying one, as [ intended proceeding thither at a subsequent 
eriod) being confined to the district of St. Michael. The Mo- 
medan merchants’ district, Islamgie, lies lower down towards 
the river. The district of St. Abbo forms the town, properly so 
called, of Burie, which was the residence of the Dejazmaches of 
Damot, till Dejach Géshu removed his capital to Gadera. ‘The 
present Ras "Ali was born at Barie, when his father Dejach 
A'llula was governor of Damot. The I'sser is formed by the 
junction of three streams just above the town; the I’sser itself, 
the Dati, and the Mangana., 
After resting a short time at Bairie, I returned to Wiissua, where 
I found all busy preparing to start. The distance we travelled 
was, however, very trifling, being less than a couple of hours’ ride; 
at first ascending through a thick brushwood, and then i 
over a clear plain country, but still slightly rising, from which we 
obtained a view of the mountains of Agaumider. Our resting-place 
was A’zga, situate at the foot, to the south, of Mount Kurb, bear- 
tng; in the direction towards us, the appearance of an isolated cone, 
but being in reality the extremity of a range of mountains from 
the north. At A’zga the inhabitants all understand Amharic, but 
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their language is the Agdwi, a harsh guttural dialect, of which, I 
have collected a vocabulary. 
13¢k.— After staying a day at A'zga, we proceeded westward to 
the river Fi-tzam, about 30 feet wide and 2 fect deep, with a rapid 
course southward over a stony bottom. Alter crossing the Fi- 
tzam by a natural ford, we entered the district of Gwigwusa, be- © 
yond which we passed the river Zingini, which here forms the 
boundary between Damot and Agaumider. This river, though of 
considerable width—at least 30 yards—hns no depth, its waters 
finding their way among the volcanic rocks, of which its bed is 
composed, We now entered the district of Tummahd, and con- 
tinued our course through a country exhibiting unequivocal signs 
of a volcanic origin. The fertile soil is formed by the disinte- 
gration of the rock which continually protrudes on the surface, 
and which is immediately turned to agricultural purposes. We 
pesered to-day to be travelling along a mountain ridge of some 
evation, between ranges of mountains of yet greater height. 
14th.—Our resting-place of last night was called Gies, and on 
leaving it this morning we had at first the mountains to the left, 
which we soon approached and began ascending, taking our course, 
after a ride of three hours, between the two peaks or domes of Fudi 
and Gambakh, after crossing the ndge between which we entered 
the country of A’skuna, one of the seven districts of Agaumider. 
The mountains which we passed to-day are of a strongly marked 
character, consisting of a mass of volcanic cones or high-pointed 
domes. The entire country is, in fact, of a like origin, the rock 
everywhere peeping through the soil covering it, which is of a 
heavy argillaceous description, but which the industry of the in- 
habitants, aided by artificial irrigation, causes to produce abundant 
crops. Afler traversing the ridge we began descending norih- 
westward to our resting-place, Cherafichi, in a valley surrounded 
by mountains on all sides except the west. 
15t4.—This morning we at first proceeded down the valley 
westward, but after a time turned the end of the mountains to the 
right, and crossed another valley district called Bari, after which 
we began ascending the ridge of Mount Faddi, forming the divyi- 
sion between Bari and Banja, which latter, like A’skuna, is a 
basin surrounded by mountains except towards the west. The 
capital of Dejach Baria, if it may be called by such a name, is 
known also by the name of Banja, in Agiwi Banjaghd. It consists 
of merely a few huts oceupied by himself and family and their 
immediate attendants; the village, which was formerly of much 
extent, having been burnt lost year by Oizoro Ménen, the 
's mother, in conjunction with Dejach Gdshu. A number of 
smal] streams were crossed to-day, but they would scarcely appear 
to have water enough to carry them much farther, except the * 
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Bari, in the district of that name, which joins the Guchéghti, 
and the Gidéni which joins the Témbil, both which rivers unite 
with the Darra, a tributary of the Abdi, in the country of the 
Shinkalas. . 

. _ 16th.—This morning I walked about a mile N.E. to the river 
Témbil, which is here about [0 feet in width and a foot in depth, 
running W.N.W. to the Diarra. In my way back I went a short 
distance westward toa small village of Falésha weavers, with whom 
I entered into conversation, and from whom (on a subsequent as 
well as the present occasion) 1 obtained a number of words of 
their language. It bears, in many instances, a close resemblance 
to the Agawi. In both, the harsh guttural sound of the Arabic ra 
(which, in my vocabulary, is represented by gh) is extremely pre- 
valent. Their name in their own dialect is Faldssa, in Agdwi 
Filisi: in Amharic they are called Faldsha. They do not per- 

mit any one to enter their houses, or to touch them or their clothes. 

In case of the former law being infringed, they desert the house ; 
and in case of the latter they wash their whole bodies and clothes 
in running water, on which account their residences are always in 
the neighbourhood of some stream. They say that they are the 
children of Isracl. Their priests (of whom I saw one) are under 
as strict an interdict with respect to the rest of the people as these 
are in regard to strangers. They cannot even eat the food pre- 
pared by others, but have to grind their grain and bake their own 
bread, leading a life of celibacy in a separate dwelling, which the 
others are forbidden to enter. The Faldshas are weavers, some 
few are also smiths: the women are potters. 
17th. —My wish, on visiting Binja, being to roceed as far 
westward as practicable, I this morning left that place for Mat&k- 
kel, the extreme limit of Dejach Baria’s territories in the desired 
direction. The road descended slightly towards the west, through 
a country traversed by several streams, all tributary to the Darra. 
The Zili and Guchéghti are each about 20 feet broad, and a foot 
or more deep: the others are inconsiderable brooks. The coun- 
try passed through is mostly covered with brushwood, with occa- 
sional patehes of cultivation ; but in the lower portions it becomes 
more open and better cultivated. The mountains which close the 
basin of Banja to the left fall by degrees, and we proceeded west- 
ward round the base of them, and subsequently of others, all 
forming part of the system of volcanic mountains, of which Fiigi 
seems to be the centre, the remarkable dome of that name bei 
visible far above the whole. On the road we passed a lad keeping 
_ cattle, and my attendants seized him by the arm, saying they would 

_ sell him to the Turk (myself). The poor child was dragged 

along for some distance in tears, till | rode up and ordered them 
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to desist, It was a perfect picture of slave-stenling as practised 
in these countries. After a ride of five hours and a half we 
reached Chughai, in the district of Matékkel, on the frontier of 
Agauntider, towards the valley of the Abdi, which is inbabited 
by Shiinkalas (the Nubas of the maps), who are negroes. It 
was market-day at Chughdi, and many of these Shinkalas had * 
come up to sell small. bales of cotton, gourds of butter, Ke. My 
appearance set the whole market in an uproar, no white man 
having been seen there before; and so great was the commo- 
tion that I was obliged to leave it much sooner than I wished, 
and before I could obtain any information of much importance; 
as it was evident that as long as | was present no business would be 
done. The Shinkalas, in particular, exhibited signs of the greatest 
fear at my presence ; fine tall muscular men, armed with spear and 
knife, hurrying away and hiding themselves among the bushes as J 
approached. They wore no clothing, having merely a narrow 
thong of elephant’s hide round the waist, in which the knife 1s 
stuck, and another, made of the bark of trees, which passes between 
the legs. I am informed that they dig pits for the elephant in 
its path to the watering-places, which they cover over with 
branches of trees, grass, &c., and when the animal has fallen into 
one of these, they despatch him with their spears. These negroes 
form the slave population of Agaumider, where they are in great 
numbers, and many are also to be met with in Damotand Gdjam, 
They are captured in the expeditions into their country of Dejach 
Baria and his chiefs. 

Peyond the Shinkalas to the W. or S.W. are a tribe of Gallas 
called Wambera, many of whom are also captured by the Agawis. 
Like the Shankalas, they inhabit the valley of the Abdi, and they 
would appear to be those of their widely spread nation who have 
penctrated farthest in that direction. They are not negroes, but 
are of various shades of colour, like the Abyssinians generally and 
the other Galla tribes. 

To the N, of the Shinkalas is the country of Ginjar, inhabited 


ty Mohammedan blacks, whose language, as I had the means of 


ascertaining from @ conversation with a man and woman of that 
country, both slaves of Dejach Baria, is a corrupt Arabic, The 
man came from the district of Aburamla (which name is in the 
maps extended to the whole country of Ginjar), who said that 
his country is a week's journey from Banja, and two from Kudra, 
The woman was from a district called El ‘Atish, close to Kuiara. 
Both, like the Shankalas, were negroes. Their country is prin- 
cipally subjected to the inronds of the Abyssinians of Kudéra and 
Démbea, and it furnishes many slaves to the market of Gondar; 


but the Egyptians (Turks) from the N.W. also take large num-* 
bers of them. een 
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The* le of Agaumider, as it is called in Amharic—the na- 
nee Aghaghi—in appearance, dress, manners, and _reli- 
gion do not differ from the rest of the Abyssinians, with whom 
they have for a long time been incorporated. uber say that their 
original country was Lasta, where there are still A’gau tribes re- 

* maining, and that they left it in consequence of their father (chief) 
having killed his brother, when they moved westward, displacing 
the Shinkalas, who were the previous occupiers of this country. 
The seven sons of this emigrant became the fathers of the still 
existing seven tribes of Agaumider. In this clanship they appear 
to vary from the other Abyssinians, among whom | am not aware 
of anything of the sort existing. They also think it no sin to sell 
slaves, which, as is well known, the Abyssinians generally refrain 
from doing, from religious motives. But in other respects they 
seem to observe all the religious forms and ceremonies of their 
neighbours, and assert their orthodoxy quite as strongly as those do. 
I wished to learn when Christianity was first introduced among 
them, but they would not bear of their ancestors having ever been 
pagans. <A priest told me, however, that Agaumider was con- 
quered by the Emperor Johannes, who made the inhabitants of 
the country build churches and adopt the religion of Abyssinia. 
It is mot now the time to indulge in speculations, as facts are 
more than sufficient to occupy my attention; but I may just 
remark that it is not improbable that these two people, the 
Falashas and Agawis, are the remains of the early inhabitants of 
Abyssinia, who in the course of ages were displaced by more 
recent setilers from the opposite shores of the Red Sea, or by 
invaders from the south. An examination of the other dialects 
of this country, of which there are several, will no doubt tend to 
throw light upon this subject, 

21st-—After a stay of nearly a week at Banja, I this morning 
left it on my return to Démbecha, by the way of Giesh and Gi- 
dera. The road went eastward, ascending the mountains; and 
in near a couple of hours we reached an extensive and level mea- 
dow, called Zimbiri, filled with herds, over which we proceeded, 
crossing the river Témbil near its source. It is here a small 
limpid brook, the winding course of which is marked by a double 
row of trees lining its banks. The plain of Zimbiri took about 
an hour to cross, when we again continued slightly ascending, and 
in rather more than another bour we approached Mount Barf, on 
which is a considerable monastery dedicated to the Abyssining 
saint Lalibala, Sull continuing our course eastward and south- 
eastward, we skirted the mountain for some time, first passing the 

_ river Gider, just at its junction with another small stream, and 
then began crossing a ridge branching from Mount Barf, the 

* ascent of which was very steep and difficult. The Gaider, which 
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is here a small shallow stream about four yards in breadth, falls (I 
am told) into the A'sher, which joins the ohr-el-azrek far to the 
N. of the Darra and Bolissa. Our road now led more south- 
ward through the fertile district of Démeka, the principal village 
- of which we soon reached, and stopped at for the night. 
22nd.—From Démeka we proceeded at first over a mountain-* 
ous country covered with wood, but still Y eacegiee. frequent spots 
of cultivation. By degrees the ground got clearer as we ap- 
proached the upper course of the river Fi-tzam, here divided into 
two small streams, the larger one being about 10 feet wide. Sub- 
sequently the country became a fine plain, covered with numerous 
villages, and well se he ivated, We now approached the frontiers 
of Damot, on passing which the, district of A’shfn was entered, at 
the residence of the Shum of which, Balimbaris Sikom, we 


4 Sa was understood when I left Banja that the Balam- 
bards would provide me with an escort to the source of the Abii; 
but he happening to be at Démbecha in attendance on the Dé- 
jasmach, his wife (a daughter of Dejach Barina) was unable or 
unwilling to supply me with people, and I was told that I must 
not think of proceeding thither alone, as the place was deserted, 
and, besides, the road Jay through a forest, in which I was sure 
to be robbed. All this was, to a certain extent, true enough, 
although (as I afterwards found) with a good deal of exaggeration. 
However, I allowed myself to be persuaded, and proceeded, there- 
fore, on my return road wowards Démbecha; intending either to 
get an escort at my next resting-place, or else to defer my visit to 
Giesh till after Easter (this year a month later here than with us), 
when the Dejazmach would come to Gudera. This morning's 
road was somewhat descending among mountains; and crossing 
the river Lakh and several other small streams, we came, after a 
ride of upwards of two hours, into the plain in which Gidera, the 
Dejazmach's capital and residence in the rainy season, is situated. 
On crossing the plain and reaching the spot, | was surprised to 
find it almost entirely deserted, and the huts of which it is com- 
posed for the far greater part in ruins; but such, I was told, is its 
condition during the greater portion of the year, when it is not 
visited by the Dejazmach. Jt is only about four years since he 
removed hither from Barie. Gudera is placed on a mass of vol- 
canic rocks rising slightly above the plain, which during the rains 
as to a wide extent covered with water, forming then an extension 
of a small lake to the eastward of the place. The residences of 
the Dejazmach and some of his principal officers, and the church 
of Tékla Hiaimanot, are on a sort of citadel formed by a small, 

inence of the same rock. From Gidera we went across to 
the lake, from whence, after a circuitous road over the rocky plain, 
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we proceeded round the back of the mountains to the east of it, 
into the district of Assoa, putting up at Ddmeri, the residence of 
the Shum. 

24th.—At Ddmeri | met Baldmbaris Sékom returning home 
from Démbecha, who had not much difficulty im persuading me 
to accompany him back to A’shfa, from whence he promised me 
an escort to Giesh Abéi. Our yesterday's road by Gidera had 
been very circuitous, but to-day we proceeded in almost a straight 
line westward, leaving the plain of Gidera to the N., and keeping 
almost all the whole way on tolerably level ground. During the 
heat of the day we rested at Shikwit, the residence of a relative 
of the Balimbards, and continuing our journey in the afternoon, 
were overtaken by a violent storm of hail and rain, which wetted 
the whole party to the skin long before we could reach our place 
of destination, The mountains during the whole road—we ap- 
peared to be going along the summit of a low ridge—are of the 
same volcanic description as the rocks of Gadera, being evidently 


‘a continuation of those of Agaumider; but they are here every- 


where covered with cultivated fields, ! : 
26th.— After remaining a day at A‘shfa, I started this morning 
to visit the source of the Abaji. Our course was at first level 
through a fine country, to the mountain chain of Jinmit and 
A'labal, which we crossed, having first passed the source of the 
river Lakh, beyond which we entered the district of Sakkala, 
which extends to some distance eastward, On descending to the 
opposite side of the mountain past the sources of the river Fa-tzam, 
we came to a view of Mount Giesh, in which several streams 
have their rise, uniting to the northward with that to which by 
universal assent the name of Abdiis more especially given. After 
crossing Mount Jinnit the road was tolerably level, Mount Giesh 
being to our right hand, till we came to a valley to the left, be- 
yond which, on a gradually rising eminence, is the church of St. 
Michael. We turned off a lithe way north-eastward into a 
swampy piece of ground covered with grass and rushes, and sur- 
rounded with trees of no great size and brushwood, in about the 
centre of which a spot was pointed out lo me as the source of the 
Abai, At first it was scarcely distinguishable from the rest of 
the marsh; but en approaching and inspecting it more closely, 
a small collection of water about a foot in diameter was visible 
among the rushes, which could just be reached with the band 
when koeeling on a narrow mound of sod which partly surrounds 
it. From this spot the course of the river was pointed out to me 
as proceeding south-eastward, after which it turns eastward, north- 


, eastward, and then N. round the church-hill. No water is, how- 


ever, Visible aboveground for a considerable distance; and as far 
as I could see, the course of the river was only marked by a con- 
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tinuation of the swamp along the valley. To the N.N.W. of the 
principal source another was shown me at about 5 yards distance 
from it, a patch of dry ground of about 2 yards in width being 
between the two, and the rest being all swamp. I asked for a. 
third source, but was told there was no other, The church is not 
visible from the t on account of the intervening trees, but its * 
bearing is about N.35° E, That of the summit of Mount Giesh is 
about S.60° W. On questioning my guides as to the celebration of 
religious ceremonies here, they scorned the idea of their perform- 
ing anything of the sort, being Christians; but they admitted that 
yearly in the month of Hediar, or Tahs4s (about the end of Novem- 
ber), alter the rainy season, and when the ground is sufficiently 
dry to allow of it, an ox is slaughtered on the spot by the neigh- 
bouring Shom, and its blood is allowed to flow into the spring, 
its flesh being eaten on the ground. I could not learn that any 

icular ceremonies accompany this act. Also at the close of 
the Abyssinian year (the beginning of September), on the eve of 
St. John, sick persons are brought hither and left for seven days, 
which they say ensures their recovery. Logs of wood have from 
time to time been laid round the source to serve as a bed for these 
sick visitants, but they have sunk in the quagmire ; still traces of 
them are visible, and they serve to give a certain degree of solidity 
to the otherwise unstable soil. These practices are evidently re- 
mains of a higher degree of veneration paid to the spot at a 
period when the inhabitants of the country were not converted to 
Christianity. 

On quitting the source of the Abdi we returned first into the 
road we had left, and then proceeded south-eastward, having 
the course of the river to our left for a short way, when it turns 
off to the E.and N. At the distance of about a quarter of a mile 
we came to the brow of the mountain, from which an extensive and 
beautiful view is obtained southward of the lake of Gudera and the 
adjacent country. From this point we began a steep descent of 
probably from 200 to 300 feet, which brought us to the house of 
the priest of the Church of St. Michael, where we put up. The 
elevation of this spot ] make to be 8520 feet." The elevation 
of the summit of Mount Giesh may be about 1000 feet above 
the source of the river. The only observation I could take for 
latitude was of Antares, which gave 10° 56’ 27" N.; differing 
3! from the latitude as determined by Bruce (10° 59' 25"). As, 
jowever, mine is a single observation taken in the face of a bright 
full moon—clouds had prevented me from observing earlier 
during the night—I place no reliance on the result come to by 





© This and all other heights mentioned by Dr. Beke were determined by the 
builing-point of water.—Eop. 
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me, beyond its serving to prove in a general way the correct- 
ness of Bruce's shears I was informed that a village 
formerly existed here; but the inhabitants have now all left the 
spol, except the priest and the occupants of two or three houses. 
I need scarcely add that this priest is a Christian minister. 

. At about a quarter of a mile from the priest's house, westward, 
is the remarkable cave at the foot of Mount Giesh, visited and 
described by Bruce. In the afternoon I also went to examine it 
under the guidance of the priest. ‘The approach to it is not at all 
easy, being through a thick plantation of canes, hiding from view 
the entrances, of which there are several in the face of the rock. 
The one at which I entered was so low as to compel me to stoop 
and almost creep in; but after a passage thus of 3 or 4 yards the 
roof rises to the height of 10 or 12 feet at least. Our entrance 
drove out numerous birds which make the cave their haunt, The 
cavity we were now in appeared to be some 20 yards in extent, 
but my guide told me that it continues underground as far as 
Mount Alabal, where there is an outlet, and that people go 
through with torches. During the rains the whole cave is filled 
with water. 

I have not with me Bruce's account of his visit to this interest- 
ing spot, having merely taken a few notes when at Ankober, from 
an abstract of his work. I am not prepared therefore to comment 
on any discrepancies that may appear to exist between his account 
of it and mine: nor is this indeed the place to do so; it is suffi- 
cient for me to note down things as I found them at the period 
of my visit.* 

27th.—My stay at the priest’s house only lasted ull this morn- 
ing. On leaving it we continued descending the face of the 
mountain through a thick wood, crossing the small stream Gaudi 
three times before reaching the plain, where we again passed it. 
The road now led past Gidera, from whence we proceeded by a 
more direct path over the mountains to A’ssoa, reaching the house 
of our host of Wednesday last after a ride of about 4 hours. 

28th—The road from Dumeri to-day led across the valley- 
plain of A’ssoa, and over Mount Sagwodit, the ascent and descent 
of which are very steep, into another valley distinct named 
Arboish, closed to the 8. by low hills. On crossing these latter 
the district of Yemdlog was traversed. and that of Dinn, watered 
by the river Lazza, was entered. This river, which joins the Bir, 
isa small brook about 10) feet wide and less than a foot deep, 
with a rapid current. Soon after passing by this river (it was nof 
crossed here) we reached the village of Charr, where we stopped. 


® The account alluded to by Dr. Beke will be found in Bruce, vol, iii, ch. 14.— 
= See also Murray's ‘ Life of Bruce,’ pp. 382—387 (to, edit.)—Ep, 
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The bluff of the mountains behind Démbecha was visible from 
a we crossed Mount Sagwodit, bearing there ab8ut 
S. 30° E. 

29¢h,—This morning's ride brought me back to Démbecha 
after an absence of three weeks, during which I traversed a 
country the greater part of which had not previously been visited 


by any European, The road of to-day was for some distance 


level, but it began to rise as we approached the mountains towards 
the E. On the way the rivers Bir, Kicham, and Yechireka were 
crossed at a higher point of their course, the first being still a 
considerable stream, as its rocky bed manifests, although at 
t, at nearly the close of the dry season, it is not more than 
about 15 feet wide, with a depth of perhaps a foot. During the 
rains it increases in size so as to be impassable. It is proper to 
remark here that I have given the dimensions of the several 
streams as I estimated them at the place of crossing. In most 
cases this will be to a certain extent incorrect, as the fords, 
whether natural or artificial, are shallower, and at the same lume 
broader than the rest of the stream. 

April 7th—A week only after my return to Démbecha from 
Agaumider, the Dejazmach left for the N. on a military cam- 
paign; and I having been invited b his eldest legitimate son, 
Aito Dori (who had been a patient of mine since the end of last 

, to accompany him on a visit to a relative of bis in Géjam, 
we this day left Démbecha together, and in the afternoon reached 
Amwitta, a little way beyond Lachilichita, by a route somewhat 
higher up and shorter than that by which I came in company 
with the Dsjexmach in January last. 

Sth.—To-day our road lay altogether to the 8, of our former 
one, crossing the river Yeda, where the valley widens, and the 
country becomes more mountainous as it approaches the Abdi, and 
passing Dgat, the capital and principal residence of the rulers of 
Gdjam since the time of Ras Hailu, the greatgrandfatber of Biru, 
the present Dejazmach of this province. Beyond Dagat the 
ground becomes more level as far as Zénami, one of the villages 
belonging to Oizoro Willeta Georgis, a daughter of Ras Hailu 
and the maternal aunt of Dejach Géshu, where we stopped for 
the night. The contrast between Gojam and Dimot is almost 
more striking in returning into the former country than it was on 
leaving it; scarcely a tree being to be seen, with the exception of 
the small groves which invariably surround the churches, Even 
fhe brushwood lining the banks of a few of the rivers—and in 
most cases they are with scarcely a bush in their vicinity—is spare 
and stunted; whereas in Damot it partakes more of the character 
of a forest. 

O¢,—A ride of about an hour and a half brought us to Ka- 
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was residing, and where I remained until Easter, with the 


exception of a few days when [ made an excursion to Dima and 
Debra Wark. K4nyaras is situated on the prolongation of g ridge 
from the high mountains to the N., and its elevation is a good 
edeal above that of the points measured on my former journey 
westward. 
22nd.—This morning I left Kanyaras for Bichana, the road 
lying to the southward of my former one, and being through a 
country of a more irregular description, the ground rising between 
the rivers to a greater extent than it does more northward, After 
a ride of 2 hours I reached the foot of Mount Débiet, a small 
one of probably 300 feet in height, and about 500 feet in diameter 
at the base. The size of this hill would of itself be insufficient 
to render it visible so far off as it is, were it not raised on a base 
_ of considerable elevation, being the flat summit of a side ridge of 
the Talba Wiha mountains. At the foot of Mount Débiet, on 
each side, are two churches respectively dedicated to the Saviour 
and the Holy Virgin. From hence our road continued eastward 
to Bichana, the ground breaking and falling towards the Abdi at 
no t distance along to the S. 
—The road from Bichana to Dima, which I went to day, 
is already known. (See vol. xii. p. 257.) 
25th.— After resting yesterday at Dima, | this morning left for 
Debra Wark, which place I reached afier a ride of rather more 
than 3 bours through an uninteresting country, traversed by a 
number of small streams, the ground rising towards the N W. 
Debra Wark is a large town on the road between Gondar and 
Baso, situate on a conical eminence in the fork of the two small 
streams Tizza and Zinjut. The Tazza afterwards joins the [dén 
and two rivers of the name of Chée, and the four united flow to 
the Abii. Debra Wark contains a celebrated monastery dedicated 
to the Holy Virgin. After remaining there a short time, I re- 
turned the same afternoon to Dima by another road a little higher 
up towards the mountains. 
26¢.—The return road from Dima to Kanyaras was at first the 
same as that by which I had proceeded to Démbecha; but it after- 
wards turns more to the S., passing between Angach and Débiet. 
28¢h.— As the family I was residing with removed to Zénami to 
keep the Easter holidays, we this morning left for that place. 
“May 7th—This morning I rode to Mélli, about an hour and 
a half distant from Zénami, for the purpose of taking a few beaf- 
ings to connect my former with my present route. 
9th.—T he holidays having terminated, I this morning took leave 
’ of my friends and proceeded on my way to Yejabbi, because if I 
delayed my visit any longer | should lose the opportunity of con- 
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- Yersing with the merchants from beyond the Abéi, who return to 
their countries before the rainy season sets in. The road to-day 
lay south-westward, at first slightly descending, but tolerably 
level, and crossing the river Gittela. On passing the village 
Gwadilema the first regular descent towards the Abdi takes 
sont consisting of a complete step of probably a couple of¢ 

undred feet, which step is visible to a considerable distance 
westward, forming in appearance from the lower ground a low 
range of hills. From thence the ground still continues falling, 
although very slightly, as we approached the large town of Yaush, 
containing’ the monastery of St. Michael; on the way to which, 
the small stream Ziba, which falls into the Yéda, is crossed twice. 
As we left the high country and approached the valley the ground 
became more and more cultivated—the upper plain being for the 
most oe mere pasture-ground—and near Yiush almost the 
whole land is under tillage. 

12th.—A ride of 2 hours nearly westward, crossing the river 
Yéda, which at the close of the dry season is a mere ditch, brought 
= to Yejabbi, a large commercial town close to the market of 

aso. 

On the Sunday after my arrival at Yejiibbi the weekly kafilah 
from that town and Biso market to the Galla countries beyond 
the Abdi, was attacked and plundered by a party of Kuttai Gallas, 
who had crossed the river from the S.E., several individuals being 
reported to have been murdered by them on the occasion. It was 
therefore deemed expedient to send a strong detachment of troo 
down to the Abdi with the kafilah of the ensuing week, for 
purpose of escorting it, as also of protecting the one coming up to 
market from the opposite side of the river; and I gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity thus afforded me of visiting the Abdi 
in this direction. 

Towards evening on Friday the 20th of May, I proceeded in 
the company of a neighbouring Shum westward towards the valley 
of the river Chamoga, into which we descended, stopping at the 
village of Dand after a short ride of about 24 hours. The 
descent from the high land of Géjam is extremely steep, and in 
some places almost precipitous; and on leaving it one finds 
oneself soon in the lower mountain country bounding the Abdi, 
and likewise extending some distance up the courses of its 
afluents. To the W. of the Chamoga, between it and the 

Gterin, are Mounts Jibélla and Mitera, two remarkable peaks, 

ing the continuation of the high land before it altogether falls 
towards the Abdi, much in the same way as the Amba of Dey is 
a prolongation of Shoa Miéda, between the Adabai and Bérsena. 

ount Miitera, which, like Dey, is almost inaccessible, is used as 
a state prison and also as a place of refuge in case of invasion, 
VOL. XIV. c 
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_ On the follow: LOTning urday, May 2st) we continued 
eae tar the Abs and afte x iioigk abencd Loam 
on ing the village of Dingwam, we reached on almost 
: Scaler cliff of at least 500 or G00 fect in height down abe 
ace of which we descended on foot. This cliff is in a line with 
« the riverward face of. Mutera, and both are manifestly portions of 
the same step in the valley of the Abdi. On reaching the footof 
this cliff the road proceeded more level, crossing the rivers Dann 
and Sans, but it became more steep again as we approached the 
Abai, which we reached after a further mde of about 5 hours. 
At no great distance from the river we passed the place where 
the previous week's kafilah had been attacked, Here were the 
remains of ove individual, a Mohammedan merchant, who had 
been killed by the marauders: his flesh was now nearly -con- 
sumed by the hywnas and vultures. They said that thirteen 
persons in all were killed; but this I doubt exceedingly: at all 
events there were no traces of more than one dead body, At no 
great distance from it there was, it is true, the greater portion of 
a human skeleton; but this had evidently been there a much 
longer time, and it was in fact admitted to be that of a slave who 
had died on the road some time previously. : 

At the point at which we reached the Abdi that river is joined 
from the N. by a small stream called Laggadldo, being the name 
by which the lower course of the Yeda is known among the 
Galla inhabitants of the valley. ‘The ford over the Abdi is known 
by the name of Mélka Fiiri; Melha in the Galla language mean- 
ing ford. The Abdi at this spotis not more than from 50 to 60 
yards in width, and the greatest depth at this season is 5 feet, or 
perhaps rather less. Just below the junction of the Laggadldo 
are rapids, but of no great fall or extent. When the river rises 1 
should umagine all traces of them are lost. The elevation of 
the stream was found to be 2316 feet. This result is, however, 
subject to doubt, on account of the vessel used on this parti- 
cular occasion for boiling the water having a narrow neck, which 
probably confined the steam. The latitude by observations of 
the moon and Jupiter I make 9° 54’ 40" N., being, within 3 
miles at the most, the extreme southern limit of the course of the 
river Abdi, The rocky banks of the river are far more bold and 
precipitous than at the place where I crossed it on my way from 
Shoa. 

On the road down to the river we were joined by numerous 
parties of soldiers, as also of merchants and country-people about 
to cross it; and on reaching the ford we found the up-coming 
kafilah busily engaged in passing over from the opposite side, 

‘ This and a sort of market which was held on the beach at the 
juncuon of the Laggadldo by those who did mot go farther either 
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way, took up the time till the evening, when they, with ourselyes, 
encamped for the night on the beach, which is of considerable 
extent. 

Befere'sunrise the next morning (May 22) the whole party began 
their march, a body of soldiers proceeding in advance, Whilst others 
flanked the kafilah and covered its rear. ‘The road we took to-day is * 
not that by which thekafilah usually comes; but it was chosen in pre+ 
ference as being more to the W., and getting sooner under the flank 
of the mountams. ‘On reachmg the station Kardro, to the 8. of the 
river Sans, the authorities stopped the kafilah to count the slaves 
and londs of ivory. 1 placed myself by their side, and could thus 
ascertain the tale without fear of falsification. There were 149 of 
the former, and 75 of the latter. The owners did all in their 
power to pass the slaves by uncounted, and as there was no barrier, 
or anything like previous arrangement (although the same task is 
repeated every week), itis mot to be wondered at that they sme- 
ceedet] in several instances, as | myself witnessed. I should say, 
therefore, that the number may fairly be taken at 160, The 
horse and ass loads of ivory consisted in some cases of one, most 
frequently two, and in several three, four, and even more tusks: 
so that 75 pair of teeth, large and small, may safely be taken as 
their amount. The ivory was stated to exceed by far the weekly 
average; whilst on the other hand the number of the slaves was by 
all admitted to fall much below it. As the market takes place 
weekly durimg the season, which lasts about eight months, if the 
weekly average be estimated at only 200, this gives 7000 indi- 
viduals as the yearly import. ' 

The slaves are mostly children, male and female, from the 
Galla countries beyond the Abdi, extending southward to Kaffa, 
Enirea, and Jiinjero, and, in fact, far beyond. Many of them 
are Christians, others are Mohammedans, but the greater portion 
are pagan Gallas. Their colour generally—but there are many 
exceptions—is lighter than that of the Abyssinians, and some are 
not of darker complexion than the natives of southern Europe. A 
smaller portion consists of Shankalas or Negroes from the low 
country to the 5.W. ps 

The ivory comes principally from Endrea, as does also the cof- 
fee—of which there were large quantities, though I could not 
count the loads—as likewise gold and civet. From the nearer 
Galla countries, especially the adjoming one of Gudera, cloths are 
benght im considerable numbers, as alsomuch iron and cate. 

“Tbe constant state of warfare in which the Gallas live, renders 

it, I am assured by all, utterly impossible for a single traveller to 
rate through their country; and as far as I am yet informed, : 

the Mohammedan merchants would object to bis accompanying 

them, as his presence would only expose them pee nsks and 
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olgtacles than they are subject to under existing circumstances. 
Both Mr. Bell, an English gentleman, and M. Blondel, the Bel- 
gian consul-general in Egypt, who lately visited this country, were 
most desirous of proceeding to Endrea, but found it impracticable. 

After bringing up the kafilah to beyond the river Dann, and 
thus placing it in safety, the escort returned home, leaving the 
merchants to come up as they thought fit to the market of the fol- 
lowing day. I, with the Shum, whom I had accompanied down 
to the river, returned to YejGbbi by a road rather to the eastward 


of that by which we descended on Friday. 


On my arrival at Yejabbi, I learned that the Dejazmach had 
broken up his camp in Miecha, and was on the point of returning 
to Démbecha, whither I immediately proceeded to join him, leavy- 
ing Yejibbi on the 25th May, and reaching Démbecha on the 
29th. My journal presents little of interest, as the general fea- 
tures of the country have already been made known from my pre- 
vious routes across it. My course this time was yet farther to the 
southward than previously, crossing the river Chimoga just where 
it breaks from the plains and falls towards the Abai. At this spot 
1 met with a number of date-palms in fall fruit. I had frequently 
seen stunted plants on the high land, and had inquired whether 
they were not the date-palm, but was assured they were not. On 
the present occasion, however, I had the means of ascertaining 
their identity by picking and eating the fruit. It was small, and 
the pulp, though soft, was exceedingly acerb. I am told that 
when quite ripe it is very pleasant eating, although it never attains 
any great degree of sweetness.» The elevation was here nearly, if 
not quite, 5000 feet, and I have met with stunted plants at least 
1000 feet higher. 

On the road to Démbecha, I passed several parties of mer- 
chants proceeding hither on their way to Gondar and Masséwah 
(by the Abyssinians called Matziwa), with slaves, ivory, coffee, 
&c. The slaves go along without the least restraint, singi 
and chatting, and apparently perfectly happy. They are gene- 
rally treated with attention, stopping frequently on the road to 
rest and feed. They are mostly -well dressed, and many of 
them wear conical caps of plantain-leaves to protect them from 
the sun. The girls, almost without exception, have necklaces 
of beads. In fact, it is not to the interest of their owners to 
treat them otherwise than well; for as more than one merchant 
has said to me at Yejiibbi, when asking for medicine for 
“they are our property (ht, literally cattle), and we cannot 

to lose them.” They generally invest the best-looking 


_ of their female slaves, in most cases a full-grown girl, with the 


title of wife during the journey, and she is in consequence treated 
with an extra degree of attention and kindaees; being frequently 
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mounted on a mule, and on their arrival at the station for the day 
having a hut built for her reception, besides receiving from the 
others the respect to which her temporary rank entitles her. But 
this doés not prevent her from being sold with the rest on reach- 
ing their place of destination. All the female slaves, however, 
without exception, whatever their number, and however tender 
their age,—and many are children of eight or nine years at most— 
are the concubines of their master his servants during the 
journey; the same continuing through the various changes of 
ownership until they are disposed of to their ultimate possessors. 

On my arrival at Démbecha, I learned that the Dejazmach was 
not coming thither, it being his intention first to undertake an 
expedition against the Kittai Gallas, in the direction of whose 
country he was already on his march. Being desirous of accom- 
earns him beyond the Abdi, I lost no time in returning to 

dush, as his road would pass near that place ; and on the 3rd 
of June I left Démbecha, proceeding that day to Amwatta by 
a road in some slight degree varying from any I had hitherto 
travelled. 

On the following morning I left Amwatta, taking the road by 
which I had come from Yejabbi, as far as the river Chamoga, 
soon after passing which river we turned off rather more to the 
E. On the way we met with a numerous kafilah of merchants 
with slaves, ivory, coffee, gold, civet, &c., proceeding to Gondar 
and Masséwah, by the way of Démbecha. Several of them were 
of the party in whose oeret I had come up from the Abdi, 
they having been detained thus long near Yej Gbbi, arranging with 
the authorities as to the amount of tribute or duty to be paid by 
them; a proceeding which in this country takes up no little 
lume 


At Yaush I remained until the 14th, expecting the arrival of 
the Dejazmaches Goshu and Biru; on which day, hearing that 
they were to arrive at the camp near the village of Yekantat, I 
proceeded thither in a S.E. direction over a level country, reach- 
ing it after a slow ride of about two hours. Towards the latter 
part of the way we passed a number of springs, the waters of 
which find their way eastward, going to form in a small 
stream named Giat, which we also crossed shortly before reachi 
the camp. The Dejazmaches not having yet arrived, | went 
took up my quarters in the village of Gainnat, about half a mile 
qstant from the camp. , 

June \S8th.—lt was not until to-day (the Dejazmaches havi 
arrived on the 16th) that the march towards the Abdi comm 
The road, although on the whole descending,-was for the 
part tolerably level, proceeding along a ridge from the table-land, 
running about S.W. between the valley of the Abéi and that of 
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the Laggadldo. The ridge by degrees acquires a more mountain- 
ous character, and after passing close to the peak. of Mount Komi, 
it ends in a precipice sumilar to that on the road to Mélka Fai, 
down the face of which we descended on foot, encampiutg at a 
short distance from the bottom of it, at the small village of Gumam, 

* just past a small stream, on the banks of which grow a number of 
lime-trees, Mount Zémi, an amba of lower elevation than Kém, 
is ata short distance westward, at the foot of which.a market is held 
frequented by the Kattai and Gaderu Gallas. 

During the night after our arrival at Gimim, a tremendous 
storm took place, the rain falling m such torrents that the Abdi 
rose at once about three feet, washing away several persons.. This 
discouraged the Dejazmaches, and their forces, who regarding it as 
the commencement of the rainy season, were afraid not merely 
that their p through the enemy's country would be um- 
peded, but that their return across the river would be rendered 
a matter of difficulty and dapger. Several parties of soldiers 
who had already crossed the river came Sacks wou tha Dejaz-. 
maches, although not until after much deliberation, decided: om 
abandoning the cpg and returning home. 

As, however, I did not like to leave the vicinity without visiting 
the Abdi, 1 obtained from. Dejach Goshu an escort, and rather 
late in, the day on the 20th descended to the river, which was at a 
very short distance from our station, The read at first descended 
steep to the village of Jijja, after which it coutunued tolerabl y level 
ull we reached the edge of a precipitous ravine, at the bottom of 
which runs asmall stream named Farindukh; whence descend- 
ing steep round the foot of Mount Kelinto, we soon came to the 
Abdi. The descent, principally on foot, occupied in all upwards of 
three hours. Just before reaching the river we crossed the small 
torrent Ginkaméti, and.at a short distance to our nght (W.) was 
the ford Mélka Kiki. The Abdi bad now sunk to us level pre- 
vious to the rain of the 18th, that is, about knee deep. Its width 
here 1 estimated at about 70 or 50 yords, but it bad evidently 
spread considerably on. the opposite side, where a broad slip of 
low land was visible which the, waters had covered and again left, 
The banks of the river on this side are quite precipitous. 1 boiled 
my thermometer bere under more, favourable arcumstances; than 
‘at Melka Fri (having taken down my own tin-pot), and. found 
it to give an elevation of 2815 feet. The. satel only confirms 
my doubts as to the correctness of the observation, at the former 
place; whilst its near approach to, the result obtained at the spot 
where I crossed from Shoa (2936 feet), serves to: establish the 

+ erred he Sack ton ai numnrpeneniceiae aca 
accuracy the elevation. of the Abii in this portion of its course, 
The bed of the river is here, as everywhere else, extremely wind- 
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ing. As remaining by the Abdi was deemed rather a dangerqus 


experiment, for our party was but small, and several of the Kutta 
Gallas were visible above on the opposite side—at least so they 
said, bit I confess I did not see them—we Jost no time in leaving 
the spot. Instead, however, of returning to the station, we as- 
eended: the steep amba of Kelinto, the upper portion of which * 
consists of perpendicular masses of rock, forming a natural fortress 
deemed impregnable, It is inhabited by Gallas in allemiance to 
Géjam ; and hither the inhabitants of the neighbourng low country 
flee when afraid of invasion, as at the present period. Here we 


se for the night. 

2let.—The descent from Kelinto towards the N., although 
steep, is not so precipitous ag on the side next the river, and it 
soon ends in an almost level ridge, at first very narrow, but after- 
wards: increasing in breadth, which unites it with Mount Miti, an 
amba of smaller size and lower elevation, From thence the road 
ascends, being at the latter part very steep, until the brow of the 
mountains is reached, from which we descended to our station of 
the 18th. We here fell into our former road, along which we 
continued till near reaching the peak of Kémi, when we turned off 
to house of the Shum of the district, where we put up for the 
29nd:—This morning a thick mist, which filled the whole 
atmosphere, hid everything from sight; but on our reaching the 
church of St. Michael Kémi it rose for a moment, so as to afford 
a glimpse of the junction of the river Mager with the Abdi, the 
courses of the two rivers appearing like winding lines of silver. 
The Mager in the lower of its course forms the boundary 
between the Tiloma and Kiittai Gallas, We now returned by 
the former road: as far as the village of Gandegab, where the 
Dejazmach had stopped for the night, im whose train I returned 
to Vaush. 

A few days afterwards the Dejazmach left Ydush for his capital, 
Gudera, where he passed the rainy season, and whither he wished 
me to accompany him. As however | anticipated that I could 
employ myself much more profitably in collecting information at 
Yaush and Yejubbi, I declined his invitation; and I accordingly 
took up my residence at the former place, occasionally visiting the 
latter 


As soowas the setting in of the fine weather would permit, I 
yas glad to remove from the stationary position in which I had 
remained: so: long. My first step. was to: pay a visit to the De- 
jezmach in Dimot, for the purpose (among other things) of ob- 
taining a person to accompany a messenger whom I wished-to | 
—— to Shoa with letters. 

I accordingly quitted Ydush on the 10th of October by the ° 


| 
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way of Yejiibbi and Biso market, seding thence to Yegiula 
by the road of May the 25th and 27th last. The Chimoga, 
which is the principal river on the way, although considerably 
increased in width and rapidity, was not very much so intdepth, 
as I could cross it on my mule without getting wet. The other 
*rivers were all fordable without much difficulty, the main obstacle 
being at times their muddy banks and bottoms, which often 
caused delay and a considerable circuit to find a ford. On the 
road I fell in with several parties of merchants going with slaves 
and coffee to Gondar. They had passed the rains at Yeydibly, 
and now as soon as the way was practicable they were proceeding 
to a bare market, where for nearly two months they would be 
without competition. 

Oct. 12th.—I left Yegida, proceeding to Yédesh by the road 
of May 27th, and- thence continuing rather more to the 5. than 
on the former occasion, crossing the rivers Shiku and Tzied 
somewhat lower down, as also another small stream named Tashét, 


_and entering the province of Machdkel, a fine level country. I 


reached the Dejazmach at Tejagéter, the residence of the go- 
vernor of Jinabiet, a separate jurisdiction within the territory of 
Damot, but appertaining (as far as | could understand) to Géyam. 
Boundary questions are not always easy matters at home; no 
wonder then that in Africa they should not be readily unraveled. 
 13th.—To-day the Dejazmach proceeded a short distance to 
Chigo, the residence of his son Fitauriri Tésama, the governor of 
the province of Jawi, whither I accompanied him. Jiwi is the 
country which would appear formerly to have borne the name of 
Gafot; but having been taken possession of by the seven tnbes of 
the Jiwi Gallas from beyond the Abdi, it has receied its present 
denomination from them, the original name being lost; but traces 
of it are yet folnd in the Gafat language, which is still spoken here 
and in the neighbourhood. I collected about a couple of hundred 
words from a native, who gave them to me as belonging to this 
language: the far greater part are, however, Ambaric, either 
quite pure or at most but slightly modified; whilst on the other 
hand those which really vary from that language have not the 
remotest connexion (as far as I can trace) either with it or with 
the A’gau dialect formerly spoken throughout the greater part of 
the peninsula, or with the Galla, 

15th.— After remaining yesterday with the Dejazmach, who 
promised to give me a person to accompany my servant, I thig 
morning left Chégo, and returned to Yegida by a road yet a little 
more tothe S, than that by which we came, and approaching 
the point at which the ground breaks towards the Abii. The 


“river Tashét was crossed at the head of a fine cascade of about 60 
feet fall. 
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21 st.—Having returned from Yegfda to Yéush by the previous 
road, I remained here until this morning, when the Dejazmaclfs 
to Shoa having arrived, I started on a projected tour 
througle Gdéjam, &c., taking in the first instance the road 
towards Shébal, for the purpose of seeing the messenger and my 
Servant thus far on their way. This time—as I never go twice 
by the same road if I can possibly avoid it—the way led farther 
S. than on any previous occasion, passing the several rivers of 
Géjam at or close to the point where they fall precipitously from 
the table-land towards the Abdi. To-day, after skirting the 
valley provinces of Liban and Kamboit, both of which, like Baso 
and Jawi, derive their names from the Galla tribes who have 
settled in them, we put up for the night at the small village of 
E’nabi, near the edge of the large central province of Dérebie. 
Kamboét would appear to have derived its name from the 
_ southern country of “ Cambat,” visited by Fernandez in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century ; and as these people give no 
other name to the country occupied by them than that of their 
tribe, Cambat must at that time have been a Galla possession. 
22nd.—To-day's road continued through Dérebie, the Galla 
i (now so in name only) of Déjyjen and Gabea being 
ow to the right. The river Saha was crossed at the head of 
a fine broad fall, which however, like all the others, dwindles 
almost to nothing as the dry weather continues. Our night's 
resting-place was Ganteng, in the sub-district of Enamai, not far 
distant from the Galla province of Shebal, by which last year I 
entered this country from Shoa. 
23rd.—At Ganteng I this morning parted from my messen- 
gers, they proceeding to the house of a Shum at no great distance 
from thence, who had orders to provide for their passage of the 
Abdi, and I turning towards Bichana, where I intended to pass 
the day. Dejach Biru, whose capital Bichana is, was however 
to Endbsie, and none of bis Shums being in the way to 
provide me with a lodging, I roceeded to Yéraz, a village in the 
demesne of Dejach Goshu, where I rested. | 
24th—Leaving Yéraz we this morning proceeded to Débra 
Wark by a road farther to the W., and consequently on a higher 
level than those taken by me on my former visits to that place, 
and passing close to our left the village of Wéera, situate on an 
elevation visible from a considerable distance. From Débra Wark 
we advanced north-eastward to the village of Enimmi, on the edge * 
‘of the valley of the river Chée, where we stopped for the night. 
On the road of to-day a number of streams were crossed, some 
tributaries of the Gadd and others of the Chée, but none deserv- 
‘ae of mention except the Idan, which joins the latter river. 
Stull the Idan is, even at the present season, but an inconsiderable , 
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stream, being not more than 10 feet broad, with a. depth little 
exceeding a foot. 

25th.—The Chée, which we crossed: on ling from 
Enimmi, isa river of note im this country, as it forms the beundary 
of Gojam to the N., separating it from the: district provinces of 
Enabsie and Enassie, which although under the government of 
* the rulers of the rest of the peninsula, form no pert of Gojam 
Proper. In size aml general ance the Chée may, perhaps, 
be compared to the Ziéga, Wédiam in Shoa, having a broad: bed, 
which im the rains is filled, but from its rapid. descent is again 
svon emptied. The level of its bed is however much lower than 
that of the Ziéga Wéuiam, and its valley im consequence is, con- 
siderably more elevated, approaching in extent that of the Jamma 
or even of the Abdi itself. The banks on each side are almost 
precipitous, and the descent oceupied upwards of am hour. 
- After crossing the river before ascending to the high land of . 
Enabsie, the point of Gindib Amba between the Chée and the 
Nei, a tributary of some size, had to be rounded, and. the latter 
river crossed ; when the ascent begam, being yet more steep 
the descent on the opposite side. The elevation of Enabsie is 
considerable, the province consisting of a mountain mass, of which 
Mount Yékandach forms the core, It may readily be conceived 
that the acclivity towards the Abdi must be extremely abrupt and 
difficult, and the vulgar name of the mountain vouches for the 
fact. It is called: A’hia-fadj—Aill-ass. In: the point between the 
Abdi and Chée is Mount Sémma, an amba, or hill-fort, of con- 
siderable strength. The Chée is formed. above by the junction 
of two streams of the same name, the larger being distinguished 
as the Enat (Mother) Chée, the smaller as the Gilgal (Foal) 
Chee. 


Ata short distance from the edge of the valley of the Nefi is 
the town and monastery of Mértola Mariam, where Dejach Biru 
was at this time staying, and whither I proceeded, In is situated 
on a Lill of some size, on the summit of which a mass. of rock 
forms a natural fortress, the entrance to the place being at only 
ane point, where there is.a door. On arriving there I learned the 
re of eeiiciingss within, the churchyand, said to be the work 
of A frag iterally meaning. red, om » but evidently a corrup- 
tion. of Franji, i,¢e. Europeans, I lost no time in cinting them, 
anil discovered an edifice, the walls.of which are still in a perfect 
* state, in the form of a Roman cross, built of rough stones and 

lime, faced im parts with freestone, and im the interior adorned’ 
with carvings, in the latter material. These are. of exquisite 
workmanship, and are still as fresh and sharp as if executed to- 
day: in particular must, be mentioned an arch of 16 feet span. 
The tradition, is, that this work. was. performed defore the time of 
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Abmed Grai (Mohammed:Gragne), and that that conqueror ruined 
the building. The impression, however, on my mind certainly<s 
that a later date: must be attributed to the erection, and that 1 is 
the work of the Portuguese soldiers or missionaries, who did not 
visit the country until his time and subsequently. It is true 
Brancaleone and Covillan were in Abyssinia before the close of © 
the fifteenth century, but. I question whether they had workmen * 
sufficient to execuse works, of such skill. and. labour as these of 
Martola Miriam, together with similar ones which I am told 
exist in Ambdéra on the other side of the river, at Tadbaba 
Mariam.and Atrénsa, Mariam. At. Waj,,too, formerly the capital 
of the Empress. Helena, and. of the subsequent Emperors. of Abys- 
sinia until they removed to Gondar, there were buildings of the 
like description, but these have been entirely destroyed by the 
Gallas. lt is proper to anticipate here the further informa- 

tion which I obtained at Karineo. The Portuguese settlers in 
this country received a grant of lands at Shigie, between the: 
Tammie and Aawari nvers, where they married and settled, and 
by degrees’ became assimilated, with the natives of the country, 
many of the see ‘nhabitants of Karineo-and. the vicinity claim- 
ing descent from them. The designation which these foreigners: 
bear at this latter place is, Franets, which, if we did not know their 
history, would lead to, the conclusion that they were Frencianen. 
But this term, like the A'frinj of Mértola Mariam, is evidently a 
corruption of the generic name by which Europeans are known 
in, the Levant. 

But to return to the ruins of Mirtola Maram. The roof, 
which has altogether fallen in, was, according to tradition, covered: 
with geld:-and. silver, which led to its destruction by the Moham- 

_medan invader. But as throughout the building the holes for 
the scaffolding are not filled up, it 1s reasonable to conclude that 
the work had never reached. that state of completion when such 
ornaments, if used at all, are employed. On my return to 
Yaush L was informed that the erecuon, extended, much farther 
westward, but that only witha the last few years the walls 
have been destroyed in order to build the present native churely 
with the materials! The freestone im which the carvings are 
executed is of the finest texture, and I am told abounds in the 
neighbourhood; but not the slightest, use is. made of it im the, 
present day. 

Nov. 2nd.—1 remained at, Martola, Mariam until to-day, whem 
“the Dejazmach starting on his return home to, Bichana, by the 
upper road, I left in bis signe y Our road led norih-westward,, 
skirting the base of Mount ‘ékandach, and crossing numerous 
streams, none of any great note, all tributary to the Chée, the, 
valley of which river lay below to the left, Our resting-place | 
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was Enagilla, in the province of Endssie, which we had now 
- Srd.—Taking leave of the Dejazmach, who remained at Ena- 
gilla for the day, I proceeded alone towards Méta. Having 
quitted the basin of the Chée, we to-day traversed that of the 
Azwari, the ford of which, crossed by us, was at least 10 yards 
“wide, with a depth of near 2 feet, and with a rapid current, This 
river finds a place in our maps, being one of the very few within 
the Peninsula that I have been able to recognise. At about an 
hour's ride from the Azwart we crossed the Tammie, a river of 
about equal size with the former, and soon after came to the 
monastery and town of Karineo, situate close to the junction of 
the Tammie, with a smaller river called the Tayjatiel, where we 
alighted. The joint stream of the Tammie and Azwiri, which 
unites with the Abdi to the N.E. of Karineo, bears the name of 
the former river. The Tammie is, | apprehend, represented in 
the maps by the name “'Temee,” the position of which is, how- 
ever, far from correct, as indeed is the case with that of the Azwari. 
4th.—From Karaneo we proceeded this mornmg north-westward 
to Mota, a large décatanecal town, and also a sanctuary, containing 
the Monastery of St. George. It is situated on the high road from 
Biaso to Gondar through Gojam, and the passage of the Abdi is 
effected at the “ Broken Bridge,” which I shall next have occa- 
.sion to mention. The other grand mercantile road, to which | 
have frequently alluded, lies through Démbecha in Dimot, and 
the Abdi is crossed at the “ Bridge” considerably to the north- 
westward of Méta, On the road of to-day, we crossed the river 
Saddie, about equal in size to the Tammie. The country, which 
after leaving the foot of Mount Yékandach is level, resembles 
Géjam much in appearance, but the population is far more 
scanty: 
5Sth.—A main object in coming to Méta was, that I might 
visit the “ Broken Bridge” over the Abdi, in its neighbourhood. 
This morning, having procured a guide, I prarensed thither, by a 
road nearly north, at first level, and then descending to the river, 
but much more gradually than at any other part of the stream 
hitherto visited by me. Onreaching the spot, | came toa bridge of 
nine arches, the centre one, about 60 feet in width, being the only 
one over the stream ; the others, namely, three on the southern or 
Gdjam bank, and five on the northern or Bi¢gemider bank, being 
built on the rock, and serving for the approach on either side, 
The river here, both above and below the bridge, runs very rapidly,” 
in anearly straight course, E.S.E., and the principal portion of the 
bridge is built at right angles with the stream—namely, N.N.E, 
as nearastmay be. On the northern side, however, as the moun- 
tains come sharp down to the river, the line of the bridge is some- 
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what curved eastward, so as to forma junction with the road up 
their side, On the southern shore, over the first side arch, 1s 
erected a door, intended to shut off (if necessary) the communica- 
tion frofh Biégemider. The bridge is without any parapet, and 
in width about 12 feet. It is built of rough stones and lime, 
the arches being turned in large flat bricks. It is the work of the 
Portuguese settlers in this country, and the date of its erection is 
said to be the reign of Hatzie Fasil (Fasilides). ‘The centre arch 
has been sprung, as has also the first northern arch, and the ruims 
lie below in the bed of the river, being visible when the waters 
decrease, although not at the present season of the year, just after 
the rains. The author of this work of destruction is said to be 
Ras Fasil, the ruler of these provinces in the time of Bruce. The 
remainder of the erection is in very good repair, and it would be a 
work of but little labour to restore it to its pristine state, were such 
the will of the rulers of the country on this side the river. But 
their policy is, that it should remain as it is, rather than that a door 
should be opened to their powerful neighbour beyond the Abdi. 
This bridge, as [ have already mentioned, is on the high road 
from Baso to Biégemider, and although not so useful to the mer- 
chants as it might be, it is still of considerable assistance in ena- 
bling them to cross the river; as, by means of ropes stretched 
across the open space, they manage to pass with their merchandize 
from the one side to the other, without entering the stream. The 
elevation of the Abéi, at this portion of its course, [ make to be 
3852 feet, water boiling at 204° about 10 feet above the stream, 
with the external temperature at 87°. From the river I returned 
to Mota the same evening. 

7th.—It was my intention to proceed from Mota to Damot, 
along the Talba Wiha mountains; but I was informed by Dejach 
Biru that [ must not go by that road, it being infested by freebooters, 
whom, it seems, he has not strength, or rather, perhaps, system 
enough to put down. As I could not ask him for a /arge escort 
to accompany me, I was therefore obliged to relinquish the idea, 
and content myself with crossing the ridge, which I did in the 
company of a number of merchants carrying rock-salt (the cur- 
rency of the country) to Baéso. ‘These people were all Christians, 
im whose hands this trade principally is; and as they do not deal 
in slaves, who require to ea | on the road, they travel on 
much faster than the Mohammedan merchants. Our road from 
Méta lay almost due south, ascending the mountains towards the 
sources of the Tammie and its affluents, and this day terminating 
on Mount Goéba, where we encamped for the night in the o 
air. The elevation of this spot is considerable (875] feet), and 
the temperature was lower than I had hitherto met with in Africa, 


being 35° at sunset, and 22° only just before sunrise next morning. 
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e Sth.— We were off from our bleak resting-place before sunrise, 
but only to traverse a region yet more inhospnable. Sull ascend- 
ing southward, we crossed the upper course of the Azwéri and its 
tributaries, just at their source; and after hurrying on a3 quickly 
as we could for about 3 hours, we arrived at the summit of the 
main rilge of mountains traversing this country, Before arriving 
at Goéba, we found the vegetation to consist in great part of 
heaths and ferns. This morning, as we continued ascending, the 
proportion of them increased, the stems of the former being 
covered with mosses, On the summit itself was nothing bat 
stunted grass, with the remarkable plant Jidarroa, described by 
Rippell (vol. i. p.401). Hoear-frost Jay on the ground, and ice 
of some thickness lined the brooks. A piece was brought ame 
from 6 to 8 inches square, and nearly, if not quite, 1-Sth of an inch 
thick. The elevation here cannot be less than 2000 feet above 
Mount Goéba, that is 11,000 feet, probably even more, The 
ridge continues in an extended plain westward, from whence flow 
the numerous streams which water the Peninsula in direc- 
tion, and then go to increase the volume of the Abdi, ing 
the ridge, and still keeping on a southward course, we descended 
the valley of the Maga, the sources of which river lay to our 
right, and arrived at Agdmna, a monastery dedicated to St. George, 
where we alighted. Our companions the merchants, as is their 
wont, encamped in a meadow at a short distance from the place. 
9th.—Leaving Agimna this morning, our road lny through the 
plains of Géjam, already traversed by me in several directions, till 
passing a litthe to the southward of the route of the 22nd October 
last, we came to Garch, the residence of Fitaurdri Yémar, the 
governor of Gibea, who had, when at Mata, invited me to visit him, 
13th.—Having been thusdisconcerted in my plans with respect 
to the journey to Dimot, and expecting that my messenger would 
soon return from Shoa, I willingly accepted the offer of my 
host, that 1 should remain with him a few days, This morning, 
however, he was obliged to leave Barch, having been sent for by 
the Dejazmach ; and I consequently quitted also, but in the oppo- 
site direction, proceeding to Kiittai, the residence of Dejach 
the governor of the province of Kambodt. The road 
thither was little different from that of the 21st and 22nd Oct. 
14th.—This morning I returned to Yéush by almost entirely 
“the same road as I came from thence, having in my short three 
weeks’ trip found more to interest me than | had met with pge- 
viously in the country. The additions to.and corrections of the 
geography of this portion of Abyssinia are also greater than on 
any Previous occasion. 
: Dee. 6th.—My messenger having returned from Shon with the 
intelligence of the approaching departure of the British mission 
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from that country, which rendered it necessary that I should seng 
my letters thither immediately, I this morning left Yaush for Barch, 
to request Fitaurari Yémar to give me one of his people to acoom- 
pany my servant. The road as far as Kiittai was the same as 
that by which I returned to Yaush on the 14th of November. 
Thence I turned off rather to the southward of that road, and 
crossing the river A'bea, reached Santékiec, near the brink of the 
valley of the Bechet, just below the junction of the Thibba, 
where I alighted for the night. 

ith.—Leaving Santikie this morning, we proceeded for nearly 
a couple of hours skirting the valley of the river Thébba, when 
we came into.our toad of the lath of November, along which 
we continued to Barch. 

S¢h.— From Fitauriri Yémar I was not able to obtain a man, 
all his people (as he said) refusing to go in consequence of reports 
of war along the road by which I came last year. It was there- 
fore necessary to seek another route; and my messenger making 
some difficulty about going alone through the country of the 
Wollo Gallas, I determined (unless we previously fell in with 
some merchants with whom he could go) on accompanying 
him across the river into the friendly country of Chakata, 
from-whence, or from a short way beyond it, I apprehended a 
safe road into Shoa might be found. But this resolution of mine 
made my other servants revolt; and on my starting from Barch on 
the way to Barénta, they refused to go any farther with me, and 

ly quitted me. There was, however, no remedy: I must 
either proceed, or else remain without a further supply of money 
from Shoa, of which | stood so much in need, besides losing the 
oppesnuity of forwarding my letters to England. My m 
alone kept by me, saying that he would cross the Abdi with me. 
From Barch, therefore, we proceeded north-eastward, coming 
soon into our road of the 22nd of October last, along which we 
continued; atthe end passing Ginteng and A'nsclal a liule way 
to the N., and encamping ata short distance eastward of the latter 
lace, in company with a party of Christian merchants from 
finsh, proceeding to Tétola with coffee and cloths for sale. 
‘They being all friends of my servant, he having formerly traded 
in their company on the same road, an arrangement was soon 
made for him alone to accompany them; upon the under- 
standing that if he found a good opportunity he should turn off 
from their road into Shoa, but if not, he should keep on with them 
as far as Tétola, from whencethere is a constant safe communica- 
tion with the Shoan market of Mariammi (Asslleli). A lad, the 
son of one of the merchants, was engaged 10 accompany myself ; 
and all being thus settled satisfactorily, | proceeded with my (now 
two) servants a short distance to the village of Simbatan, where 
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we rested for the night; the merchants, as is their custom, Fe- 
maining encamped in the open air. 

Qh:—This morning, parting from my faithful servant Wilda 
Georgis and his companions, I proceeded to Bichana, mf present 
situation being very similar to that of last year, when, having 
been deserted by my servants, 1 reached Géjam almost alone. 
On arriving at Bichana, I learned that Dejach Biru was staying 
at Yékagan, the residence of Likamakwaés Gebra Mariam, whither 
I proceeded to join him, for the purpose of asking for an escort 
to Damot. 

10¢4.—It was my wish to proceed at once on my projected 
journey into Damot. But I having given the Dejazmach a few of 
my remaining garden-seeds, he insisted on my going with hum to 
his garden at Shéla, close by, and then staying with him a couple 
of days at Bichana. 1 accordingly accompanied him this morn- 
ing to the former place, situate on the brink of the valley of the 
river Balddeb, a small brook, where the ground breaks and falls 
to the eastward; and having sowed the seeds there, we ascended 
to Bichana. 

L4th.—It was not till this morning that I could obtain leave to 
depart, the Dejazmach supplying me with guides. The road, on 
this occasion, was different front any previous one, it passing to the 
southward of that by which I first traversed the country. Our 
resting-place for the night was the village of Bdégana Gerar, 
situate a little way to the E. of the river Bégana, and being usually 
the first station of the merchants proceeding from Yejabbi to Biége- 
mider, &c. by the Debra Wark road. 

15th.—Leaving Bégana Gerir, we continued at first to the 
southward of my former route, until in the vicimty of Yederebin 
we crossed it, and proceeding to the northward of it, took the 
road to Démbecha through the district of Giammo. We put up 
for the night at the village of Asikaifi, | 

16¢h.—T he river Chamoga, which we reached soon after leaving 
Asdkaifi, was now so deep that a passage on muleback was not 
practicable, and I cro it, therefore, by an almost natural 
bridge, consisting of a couple of trees extending across the stream, 
with a pole tied among the branches to hold on by with the hands. 
The animals swam across at the ford. But, after all, this river 
ean be styled nothing more than a deep rapid brook, which in the 
dry weather is almost without water, as, in fact, is the case with 
all the rivers of this country. The Miga retains its waters jhe 
longest, being distinguished as “ the chief (ilaka) of the rivers of 
Géjam.” On leaving the open plain, the mountain country 
passed through is, as usual, covered with wood intermixed with 
frequent tracts and patches of cultivation. Our night's resting- 

place was Amiri. 
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17th.—From Amifri we this morning proceeded, in the fir 
instance, to Démbecha, crossing the Tamcha by the upper ford, 
which is called Jibiye, the lower one being named A’dea, In the 
neighbo@rhood of Démbecha we learned that the Dejazmach 
(Goshu) had quitted Giadera for Mankusa, and there was a talk 
of his removing on the 19th to Wambérrema. I decided, therefore, 
on proceeding at once to Mankusa; but my guides saying there 
was no good resting-place on the lower road thither, we kept on the 
higher road (being that to Gidera) as far as Charr, my resting- 

lace of the 20th of March last, where we stopped for the night. 
he passage of the Bir was attended with some difficulty, and, as 
my guides informed me, not without danger. It ran, indeed, with 
fearful rapidity, and with a depth at the ford of nearly 4 feet; and 
on the bank, before crossing, we witnessed the effects of its vio- 
lence in a couple of sheep which had just died on the passage. 
People, they say, are not unfrequently carried away by the stream. 
18th.— Leaving Charr, we now turned westward to Mankusa, 
on the way crossing numerous tributaries of the Bir and Lakh, as 
also the latter river. Arrived there, I Jearned that the Dejazmach 
had no intention of proceeding farther, but, on the contrary, would 
return to his capital, Gidera, on the morning of the 20th. Thi- 
ther I decided on accompanying him; and then, after again 
visiting the head of the Abii, to descend to the valley of that river 
by the way of Wambarrema, and thence eastward back to Yaush 
ty meet my messenger, who by that time I expected would be 
about returning from Shoa. 

20th.—The Dejazmach left Mankusa this morning for GGdera, 
and I accompanied him; the road being northward through a 
tolerably Livatteaieey; slightly rising. The plain in which Ga- 
dera is situate was even at this time covered in many places with 
water, proceeding, a ntly, from the small stream Zaggaz, which 
runs to the N. and W. of the town. 

At Gidera, on the 22nd, I had the misfortune to break my 
Newman's thermometer for determining heights by boiling water ; 
a loss which was irreparable. 

23rd.—T his morning, having obtained a guide from the Dejaz- 
mach, I proceeded on a second visit to the source of the Abéi. 
The road I now took was to the eastward of that by which I de- 
scended from thence in March last, and the ascent was much easier. 
After reaching the summit of the low ridge extending westward 
bewveen Mount Lichema and Mount Giesh, the road lies for some 
distance along the brow overlooking the plain in which Gadera is 
placed. Onarriving at the source of the river I found circumstances 
rather different from those on my former visit. From the greater 
proximity to the close of the rainy season, coupled, no doubt, with 
the unusual quantity of rain that bad since fallen, the whole ground 
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fas saturated with water, and it was pr veer to reach the spot 
without continually sinking up to the ankles. The principal source 
was now more distinctly visible than on the former occasion; and 
according to my present view of it, I should thus describe it:—A 


_ small grassy mound, of about 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, stands 


in the centre of a circular channel or watercourse of from a foot 
to 18 inches in width, which channel is again surrounded by an 
irregular mound of earth. This latter is, however, most indefinite 
in its forms, and its existence as a circular mound cannot be post- 
tively asserted. In fact, it is perhaps fancy, with the ceived 
idea of the existence of certain definite forms, that | one to talk 
of anything but an irregular natural marsh, com of grassy 
and rushy patches of bog, and pools and channels of water; the 
prevalence of the former in the dry season enabling one to see, or 
to imagine one sees, a circular mound of earth round the spring, 
and of the latter, shortly after the rains, a circular water-channel 
round a mound of earth, 

Within the water-channel, and forming a part of it, is a circular 
orifice, likewise of about a foot, or rather more, in diameter, th 
direction of which is about N.W. of the central mound ; which ori- 
fice is now perfectly free from weeds, and the limpid water in it 
stands up to the surface of the ground, The water from this 
source voids itself from the circular channel for the most part to 
the south-eastward, but there is also a break to the southward, 
through which a portion escapes. 

On my arrival, I had sent for the priest of the neighbouring 
church, who soon came. He has removed from his former resi- 
dence in the now deserted village of Wisha (literally, cave), below 
the brow of the mountain, to the village of A’shihi, close to the 
church. This latter, he tells me, is known by three names, A’shihi 
St. Michael, Ab&i minch (source) St. Michael, and Giesh St. 
Michael. He brought the cross of the church with him, with 
which he crossed and blessed the source before giving me some of 
the water to drink, On my inquiring what form of words he used, 
he was reluctant to answer. I asked, “ Do you say, In the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?” “ Yes.” “ Nothing else?” 
« Nothing else.” But this assertion is not to be relied on, and I 
may remark that I found him apparently averse to answer any 
questions. The slaughtering of cattle at the spring, he says, has 
ceased. Whilst the custom continued the head and horns of the 
beast were thrown into the source. A countryman told me that it is 
customary to pour milk into the spring, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the person so doing will soon die or not. If it turns to blood, 
he will soon die; if it retains its natural colour, he will live. Oa 
plunging in a rod of about 6 feet in length, I found no bottom ; 
and the priest said that it was unfathomable. The next morning, 
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however, I brought with me a long reed, which, at the deptheof 
7 feet 6 inches, found a large stone, and by avoiding this, it could 
be forced through mud about 15 inches or 2 feet farther; but be- 
yond this there was no way for it. Nevertheless, the priest, and 
several country-people who were now with us, persisted in the _ 
assertion that the spring bad no bottom, and that were it not for ~ 
the stones and mud intervening, a way would be found through 
into the cave under Mount Giesh! 

On questioning the priest as to the number of the springs, he 
replied, “There is no other: this alone is the Source of the 
Abdi.” “True; the principal one. But there are others still.” 
“Yes, there are seven altogether, Two are lower down”— 
pointing eastward—* and the others are round the church-hill.” 
* But here in this marsh, close to the principal source, are there 
not others? One for instance lying out there ?’—pointing to what 
had last March been shown me as the second source. At length, 
though with great reluctance, he admitted that there was a second, 
lying a litthe way off to the north-westward—the one described by 
me on my former visit—* but the water of it is bad; he said, 
“and is never drunk.” This he repeated the next day (when I 
wanted to drink of it), as did also the countrymen in our company. 
The whole marsh may, however, be said to be full of springs, the 
ee pene among the grass and rushes in every direction; the 
general bearing being to the eastward, in which direction lower 
down @ surface of water was now visible; but I was told that the 
marsh was too unstable to allow it to be reached. 

At Témkat, or Epiphany (O.S., being the [Sth of January), the 
Ark of the neighbouring church is brought down to the Source, 
with the ceremonies usual an that festival of the Church. Much 
water is then consumed, without its having any effect on the level 
of the spring; and they said that if a 1000 people were to drink 
of it, it would remain the same. 

The marsh is thickly overgrown with kosso-trees and a yellow- 
flowering shrubby tree, called dmija,* very prevalent throughout 
the peninsula, These two trees may in fact be said to be the 
only ones growing in the vicinity of the spot. I have already 
stated that the language of the country is the Agau, 

Having rested awhile at the priest's house | proceeded in com- 
pany with the Shum of Sikkala, who had come up from Giidera, 
a short distance northward to the village of Lécha, situate in the 
parish of St. Michael Sangab. The name of Sikkela is appli- 
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two nag schapareeaga Oa pera can helahe, the ypetoust pe Bcpaice 
wort, of which there are a great many species, seldom rises higher than 24 or 3 feet, 
It is therefore probable that the plant in question is not an Hypericum, or, if it be, it 
cannot be called a free, auless, indeed, it be a new species —Ep, : 
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cakle to an extensive district, extending southward as far as 
Gidera. Within it are six churches dedicated to St. Michael, 
of which that of A’shihi is one, and that of Sangab—which I ap- 
prebend to be that named by Bruce as “St. Michael Saccala"— 
isanother, At Lecha I passed the night, and on the following 
morning (Dec. 24th) 1 went about a mile northward to visit the 
stream of the Abdi. On the road a small brook named Biritu is 
crossed, which running westward joins the Abdi a little way lower 
down. The latter, at the spot where I reached it, has already 
become a good-sized mill-stream (as Bruce calls it), being some 
2 yards—at times more, at times less—in width. Here is a ford 
leading to Singab Church, which lies near a mile to the N.W, of 
it, At the ford the river is considerably wider, and the stream, 
which hurries rapidly over a rocky bottom, here divides into two, 
forming a fall of perhaps 5 or 6 feet, and then re-uniling, the entire 
stream forms a second fall of rather greater height about 20 yards 
lower down. The course of the river is here about W.N.W., 
and from the descent of the yalley in that direction the fall must 
* very considerable before it turns northward into the plain of 
dita. 

IT had reached the source of the Abdéi on Friday in time for a 
meridian observation of the sun, which was taken in the marsh 
itself, within a few yards of the spring. The result gives 
10° 57/36" as the latitude of this spot. On the following day I 
did not descend to Gidera until I had again observed the sun. 
This I did rather to the southward of the marsh, at the brow of 
the mountain overlooking Gidera ; apparently nearly, if not pre- 
cisely, the spot of Bruce's observation, “on the N, side of the 
cliff immediately above the priest's house." This I made to be 
10° 56°46". My observation of the 26th of March last gives 
10° 56' 27” as the latitude of the priest's house at Washa, which 
is yet a litle farther to the southward. These three obser- 
vations correspond so closely, that 1 am warranted in believing 
they are not materially incorrect; and from them I deduce the 
actual latitude of the source of the Abii to be 10° 57’, or perhaps 
a fraction more; which in the construction of my map I have 
adopted in preference to that of Bruce, who places it in 
10° SY 25", or 2 miles farther to the northward, but without 
pretending to assume the greater accuracy to myself. 

In consequence of the unfortunate destruction of my ther- 
mometer I was unable to verify my previous determination of the 
elevation of the spot; I have, however, no reason to imagine that 
itis materially removed from the truth. The height of 8500, or 
alittle more, is about equal to that of Angolilla, and the tem- 
perature and vegetation of the locality in which the head of the 
Abdi is found would certainly lead to the conclusion that it is, if 
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anything, lower rather than higher than that capital of Sh8a. 
The os crops of each country—barley—are the same. 
The elevation of Mount Giesh, which I have estimated at 9500 feet, 
is much inferior to that of Mount Lichema on the opposite side 
of the plain of Babrzéfa—as the lower portion of the district of 
Sikkala, extending as far S. as Gidera, is called. It is proper 
to observe that Lichema is not to be confounded with Lijambera, 
a mountain mass farther to the N., and not visible in this vicinity, 
said to be of greater extent but of lower elevation than the former. 
The superior height of Lichema to any of the neighbouring 
mountains is proved by its peak alone being visible at a very con- 
siderable distance. 

Having finished my investigation of this interesting spot, I took 
my final leave of it soon after noon, and descended to Giidera. 

26th—This morning, taking leave of the Dejazmach, I de- 
scended on my way to Wambdrrema and the valley of the Abdi. 
The road led:a little to the westward of that by which T reached 
Gidera the other day, passing through a lovely country, on the 
whole tolerably thickly peopled, well cultivated, and adorned with 
fine trees. The gradual fall of the country from the mountains 
to the Abdi permits almost the whole of it to be artificially irri- 
gated by merely diverting a portion of the waters of its numerous 
streams. The superiority of Damot over Gdjam, in respect both 
to beauty and ferulity, is manifest. The inhabitants have, how- 
ever, a worse character, which is in part attributable to the preju- 
dice entertained against them on account of the witchcraft to 
which they are said to be addicted. This prejudice, as far as I 
can trace its origin, arises from the greater prevalence of rheu- 
matic complaints in Daémot, which, instead of being referred to a 
natural cause—the greater humidity of the soil and atmosphere— 
is by the ignorant inhabitants supposed to be brought on by the 
ill will of tridas. I had intended to reach Burie this evening, but 
not being able to do so, I put up for the night at the village of 
Daibbi, in the district of Zaba. 

27th— From Dabbi, a slow ride of about two hours and a half 
brought us to Barie. After crossing the I’sser, and before enter- 
ing the town, I went a little way up the side of the river to bi. 
some mineral springs of celebrity throughout the neighbourh 
They lie along the eastern side of the bed of the river, the water 
bubbling up in numerous points through the mud, with a copious 
@evelopment of gas. By planting a reed in the muddy bottom 
reaching some six inches above the surface, the water soon rose 
clear in it, running over at the end, Its temperature is in a 
trifling degree tepid, and to the taste it is very slightly saline, but 
strongly impregnated with carbonic acid gas. It has somewhat of 
a marine smell. It is said to be moderately purgative, but to have 
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a Stronger effect as a diuretic. This may be the case if taken in 
considerable quantities: 1 drank nearly a quart without perceiy- 
ing any effect except at first a slight sense of fulness in the head. 
They say that cattle which drink over-much of the watér—and 
they are fond of it—die in consequence. 

It was market-day at Barie, and I visited the market, which, 
however, I found to be very small. It is occasionally visited by a 
few Gallas from Shinasha and A’mura. There is a Moslem vil- 
lage here, of which the inhabitants sometimes go beyond the Abai. 
The Baso market is, however, now-a-days so generally frequented 
by the merchants, that it has drawn away from Burie the trade 
which I apprehend formerly existed bere. 

28th—Our road to-day from Barie, instead of proceeding 
straight to our place of destination, -lay nearly W., my guides 
being instructed to take me to the residence of the Shum of Wébo, 
who would give further instructions as to my route. The country 
passed through is, on the whole, level and fertile, but presenting 
nothing worthy of remark, except that soon after crossing the river 
Fi-tzam we entered the basin of the Zingini, which river forms 
higher up the boundary between Damot and Agaumider: lower 
down the former province extends for some distance westward 
beyond this river. 

29th.— Leaving Wébo, where I the night, the road conti- 
nued westward till it seemed that I was again being taken to Agau- 
mider instead of to Shinasha: at length, however, it turned south- 
ward in the desired direction. For upwards of three hours it now 
Jay through a perfect wilderness covered with gigantic grass, at 
this time in seed, which completely hid everything from sight, and 
many of the halms of which were so tall that I could not reach 
their tops with the arm extended when mounted on my mule. 
Not a village was near, and (what I never experienced before in 
this country) not a soul met us during the whole of the above- 
mentioned period. At length, on nearing the brink of the valley 
of the Abdi, the country got clearer, and signs of cultivation ap- 
peared. We now began slightly descending, and towards even- 
ing reached the small village of Tzangariet, a short distance past 
Kolli, the residence of the Shum of the district of that name, to 
whom I was directed to be conducted. We did not go up to 
Kolli, as on the way we learned that he had descended towards the 
Aba4i in company with his chief, Yashilaka* Gélem, to ravage the 
lower districts, the inhabitants of which had refused to pay am 
augmented tribute imposed on them. It was my wish to reach 
the camp this evening, but my guides said it was too late to go far- 
. ther in the present unsettled state of the country, and we therefore 
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put up at the village just named. Kili is situate in Shinasha, 
which is the name given in the Ambaric and Gafat languages to 
the country which, in Agdwi, is called Tzintzi, but by the natives 
themselves Sinicho—clearly the Chinchon of the Portuguese, 
This name is given to the low country on both sides of the river, 
to which—or perhaps only to that on the southern side—the name 
of G6nga was formerly applied. The natives themselves retain the 
tradition of the former existence of this country as a separate state, 
and apply the name of Génga, as well as that of Sinicho, to a con- 
siderable tract on the opposite side of the Abdi. I have been so 
fortunate as to obtain a copious vocabulary of the Génga language, 
which appears to present few similarities to any of the surrounding 
dialects, It is altogether free from the harsh sounds which pre- 
vail in the Agawi. 
30¢h.—T his morning we continued descending towards the Abai 
by an excellent road, such as I never met with before in the hdlla 
(valley), the descent being most gradual, winding gently down the 
sides of the mountains. There can be scarcely any doubt that 
this road was formerly the main channel of communication be- 
tween northern Abyssinia and Endrea; it being, in fact, that taken 
by Fernandez in 1613. ‘The inroads of the Gallas most probably 
cut off for a time all communication between the two countries ; 
and when it was re-opened, the road by Biso and Gidera would 
seem to have obtained the preference for reasons which it may not 
now be easy to ascertain. At present, as regards the commerce 
with the north, this road is still frequented by a few merchants 
who cross the Abdi to purchase slaves and ivory in Amuru, 
Jidda, Limmu, and the other countries immediately to the S. of 
the river; but I do not learn that they go as far as Endrea, or 
even as Gama and Wallégga, to which latter country it is the 
shorter road. My ride to-day did not exceed a couple of hours, 
when on reaching the village of Sienach where the camp was 
yesterday, I learned that Yashilaka Gélem had removed farther 
down the valley, and was told that it was impossible for me to 
roceed without an escort. 
31 st.—Yesterday morning, on reaching Siénach, I sent down to 
Yeshdlaka Gélem to announce my arrival, and this mores: I 
ed with an escort of about 20 men to his camp at Mabil, 
On informing him of my wish to descend to the Abdi, be said it 
was not safe for me to go, as the whole country was in arms, and 
l- must, therefore, content myself with viewing the river from the 
spot where I was. I remained, accordingly, where I was during the 
remainder of this day and the greater part of the Ist of January, on 
which latter day the chief with his soldiers descended into the re- 
volted district, returning in the afternoon Jaden with spoil, and 
bringing several captives, who, being pagan Gallas, were (with 
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their Shinkala attendants) doomed to slavery. For the following 
day a second ig Tare was contemplated, and I was invited to 
accompany it. But I declined this, preferring to return on the 
evening of the Ist to Siénach, in order that I mght commence my 
return journey to Yaush on the following morning. From the point 
thus reached, the Abdi could not be more than three miles dis- 
tant. The road down to the river itself is, I was informed, nearly 
as good as that by which I had descended; and on the opposite 
bank the ascent to the Galla table-land is of a similar character, 
their being only one little steep which requires to be ascended on 
foot. Its physical superiority over the Baso road is beyond all 
dispute, whatever may be the advantages of the latter in other 


respects. 

Jan. 2, 1843.— Leaving Siénach, I ascended to the plain country 
by the road which I had descended ; after which the way led more 
eastward, passing through Wambdrrema, which name I find be- 

to an extensive division of Damot, parcelled out among a 
number of chiefs of the Dejazmach. From its vicinity to the 
Abaj and to the Galla countries on this side the river, the country, 
which appears capable of producing everything in abundance, is 
for the most part a mere waste, its population being quite insigni- 
ficant. Our resting-place for the night was Abbakérra, the resi- 
dence of the Shum of Limzimag, one of the subdivisions of Wam- 
b rrema. 

Srd.—Our road continued the whole of this day through Wam- 
barrema, which presented the same miserable appearance, rank 
grass covering the greater portion of the plain, and being only 
broken by swamps. As this country was entirely unknown to my- 
self and servants, I was forwarded on from Shinasha through the 
hands of the Shums of the several districts, who sent countrymen 
on with us as guides. This occasioned a frequent changing— 
to-day I had as many as five different guides—besides a most 
circuitous route, the residences of the Shums not being at all in my 
line of march. In the evening I reached Débelin, the principal 
place of the district of that name, where I stopped. 

4th.—Shortly after leaving Débelin this morning, we crossed 
the river Fa-tzam, which is here a considerable stream, being 
at least 50 feet in width, and running with great rapidity. The 
depth is, however, but trifling. Beyond this river the country 
of Wambérrema still extends a little way, when it is succeeded 
by Tzehenin. The greater part of this latter district is com 
of the basin of the Bir, and in about a couple of hours after. cross- 
ing the Fa-tzam we came to the termination of the almost unin- 

. terrapted plain in which our road had thus far lain, from whence 
we obtained an extensive view over another plain ona much lower 
level, into which we now began a considerable but gradual de- 
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scent, This descent continued until we reached the river Salala, 
which, increased by numerous tributaries, has here become an im- 
portant stream. After crossing this river the country by degrees 
improves, till in the sub-district of Wacha it resumes the beautiful 
appearance with which | was so much struck on my former pas- 
sage through this portion of Dimot. Our resting-place for the 
night is named Aiggai. 

5th. —Sull continuing to traverse Tzehendn, we this day crossed 
the rivers Debohélla, Lakh, and Gerii, a litle below my road 
of the 9th and 10th of March last, into which we at length fell, 
and then crossed ihe Bir at the same point os on that occasion. 
After crossing the Bir, the district of Fitzabading is entered, the 
basin of the river on this side being but of trifling extent, and 
ceasing in the abrupt manner I have already described. We 
stopped for the night at the village of Hadis-A'mba, our road 
now going rather to the S. of that of last year. 

Gth—lt bad been my wish to return to Géjam by a road as far 
to the S. as possible ; but my servants preferrmg a more northerly 
one, they used every argument to force me to go in. that direction ;— 
there was no road; the rivers were not fordable; the Gallas or 
robbers were to be feared, &c. I had yesterday been made to 
cross the Bir at the ford of last year, although I afterwards learned 
there is.a very good one much lower down, To-day it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I got them to cross the Tamcha at a point 
much below that crossed on any previous occasion, but they were 
afterwards leading me towards the so often traversed road between 
Démbecha and Amwatta, when I insisted on turning off to the 
southward. 1 had only two servants with me, and one—the lad 
I got at Barénta—left me in consequence; but with the other I 
went on to the village of Gerarem on the southern bank of the 
river Gédieb, where T soon found another man to accompany us 
to Yaush, The Gddieb, like the Timcha, joins the Bir, the 
principal river of Damot; and, as 1 remarked on my first crossing 
the country, the grand watershed is between this river and its 
tributaries and the other rivers of Géjam. 

7th.—At Gerdrem I was enabled to make considerable addi- 
tions to my Gafat vocabulary, but still without at all satisfying my- 
self regarding this language. The knowledge of it is far from 
general; the rising generation seem to be altogether ignorant of 
it; and those grown-up persons who profess to speak it are any- 
thing but familiar with it, since they frequently require considera- 
tion before giving the name of the simplest object. To-day our 
road led by Dibdabi, a large market-town principally inhabited 
by Mobammedans, and forming one of the stations on the grand 
Gondar road from Baso, which, as [ have already mentioned, is by 
Démbecha (also o large market-town and residence of Moham- 
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medans) and the Upper or Miécha Bridge. On passing the 
frontier of Géjam we entered Gozimin, a district familiar to me 
from the numerous times [ have had occasion to cross it in various 
directions ; and reaching the village of A’sama (Abbo), we Stopped 
there for the night. 

Sth.—From the part of the country at which T had now arrived, 
T had no alternative but to pass through Amwatta; but having 
done so, instead of continuing by the usual road round the head 
of the Agila of the river Chamoga, I took a somewhat circuitous 
route over the plain country to the north, and then, coming round 
close to the eastern brink of the valley of that river, put up at the 
village of Mankafaiii. . 

W¢h.—Having a few purchases to make at Baso market, | pro- 
eeeded thither this morning, it being market-day; and in the 
spree I put up at the village of Tar, just above the market- 
é 10¢h.—This morning, on my way back to Yiiush, I went a little 
way down the Yéda to visit a remarkable cavern under the fall of 
that river, by which during the rains a passage is effected from 
the one bank to the other. The fall is of about 80 feet, and at 
rather above the half of this distance ts the passage across the 
river, the under strata of the rock having mouldered away through 
the infiltration of the water so as to form a cavity, almost regularly 
arched over above, of probably 50 yards in length, with o recess 
from the fall of 10 yards or rather more in the centre. Hence a 
ride of a couple of bours brought me back to Yaush. 

16¢h.— Removed from Yaush to Yejibbi, for the purpose of col- 
lecting there, whilst awaiting the return of my messenger from 
Shoa, additional information respecting the countries to the S, of 
the Abii; in which task, 1 am happy to say, I was singularly 
successful,* It was not till the 10th of February that Wilda 
Georgis arrived at Yejabbi, bringing me the sum of ten dollars, 
with a confirmation of the news of the approaching departure of 
the British mission; the members of which had, when he left 
Shoa, already quitted Ankober for Channo to make preparations 
for their journey to the const. 

With this totally inadequate supply of funds, and without a 
prospect of receiving more—coupled as it was with the loss of 
the several articles intended as presents, &c., through the 
treachery of my former messenger, and with the destruction of 
my thermometer— it was quite impossible for me to think of re 
maining in Gojam, or of attempting to go farther; and I had, in 
fact, no alternative but to hasten to the coast as well as my scanty 

» Means would permit, and before any portion thereof should be 
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exhausted. Having, therefore, made hurried preparations for the 
journey, I, on the afternoon of Monday the 20th of February, left 
Yejibbi for Yaush, where I stopped for the night to take leave 
of my friends there. In these preparations my trusty servant 
Walda Georgis was of inestimable service to me, he not only 
taking on himself the arrangement of everything, but volunteering 
to see me as far as the coast, and also engaging two respectable 
young men of Yaush to accompany me; they all three postponing 
all thoughts of payment for their services until our arrival at 
Masséwah. Thus 1 commenced my journey under far better 
auspices than I had a right to anticipate, seeing the destitute 
position in which I was placed, alone in this distant country. 

At the time of my despatching Wilda Georgis on his second 
mission to Shoa, I bad contemplated the possibility of my leaving 
Géjam in one direction or the other; and, therefore, on visiting 
the Dejazmaches at Bichana and Gadera, I had taken conditional 
leave of them, Thus there was nothing to prevent my quitting 
the country immediately I had full determined on doing so. 

February 2\st.—Ttus morning I left Yaush for Mota, in com- 
ey with a numerous party of merchants carrying cloths thither 
or sale at the weekly Thursday market. A few also were taking 
coffee, oxen, horses and mules, and cloths, to the opposite side of 
the Abéi. Our route was a little to the westward of that by 
which I came from Z4nami to Yaush in May last. The journey 
was, as usual with these traders, very rapid ; and, by continuing on 
the whole day, we were able to reach Agamna in the evening. 

Agamna is situate near the head of the basin of the river Bora; 
and the people say that the sources of that river, forty-four in 
number, are in the immediate vicinity of the place. This is, 
however, merely an indefinite form of speech; and besides, it is 
not true, since some of the small streams uniting to form this 
river descend from the high ground farther to the N. 

22nd.—Continuing our course in company with the market 
people, who increased in number as we proceeded, we this 
morning began the ascent of the Talba Wiha mountains. The 
circumstances of our passage were, however, widely different from 
those accompanying that of the Sth of November last. Then, 
having encamped on Mount Goéba, at a considerable elevation, 
we reached the summit early in the morning; whilst, beg on 
the north side of the ridge, the sun was not visible until that 
summit was attained. On the present occasion we were on the 
southern side, exposed during the ascent to the genial influence 
of that luminary, which, although the day was cloudy, was still 
sufficient to warm the air ; whilst, from the greater distance of our 
starting-place, it was eleven o'clock or past before we began de- 
scending the cold side of the mountains. There were now no ap- 
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Prarances of ice or frost, and although it was certainly very chilly, 
‘the temperature was anything but insupportable. The summit of 
the ridge at the place of crossing bears the homely designations of 
Bikkalo Sabar, “break-lown mule,” and Thirgia ( 1); 
the more poetical name of Semiilas, “ lick-the-sky,” which I on 
my former passage had heard attributed to the summit, being with 
far less propriety given to the steep but lower side-ridge between 
the iveteClonidlur and Tammie. 

After crossing the ridge, we descended by our former road as far 
the station on Mount Goéba, from whence we turned off west- 
ward, crossing Mount Semiilas, and reaching by sunset the bank 
of a small stream called Gult, forming the upper course of the 
Pajatiel, where, in the vicinity of the village of Tiéf, we en- 
camped in the open air. The cause of our making this circuit 
was that the direct road was said to he infested with freebooters. 
On the way down we were overtaken by a heavy shower of rain, 
which on the summit of the range assumed the form of hail, as 
we could perceive from below. On inquiring as to the existence 
and denominations of the various natural products of extreme 
cold, I was given the following information :—Hail, which some- 
times falls (they say) in stones as large as one’s fist, is known by 
the name of “béredo,” the title by which I have heard every 
species of frost designated: or more specifically “ shifta-béredo,” 
Ice is called “ wurch,” the literal meaning of which is “ frost :" a 
debtera, or scribe, told me that its more correct name is “ askha- 
tea.” Hoar-frost is styled “ bitten-wurch."” I have made re- 
peated inquiries after snow, but I cannot find that it has any 
existence in this country—that is, within the peninsula of Godjam, 
to which alone the foregoing details are intended to apply. 

I find in Arrowsmith's map of Nubia and Abyssinia the name 
“Gult” placed against a river in the south of the peninsula, 
where it certainly has no existence. The “ Tzul,” too, is a river 
of Miécha (Maitsha), near the upper bridge. If in addition to 
these the “ Bahr el Abiad"™ be meant for the A’bea, which I shall 
subsequently have occasion to mention, the whole of the rivers of 
the peninsula shown in that map will have been identified, al- 
though they have been (I know not on what authority) most 
strangely misplaced. On inquiry I find that Hidasha, which 
appears in the maps as the name of a province, is that of a town 
situate below (E.) of Kardineo, between the Siddie and Tammie, 
in the same way as Shigie is between the latter river and the 
Azwari, 

23rd.—Leaving our station of last night, we continued along 
the ridge separating the basins of the rivers Tajatiel and 
Siddie, till, just before reaching Chabba, we fell into our former 
road, along which we proceeded to Métn. It was my intention 
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on arriving here to proceed on this side of the river to the uppey 
(Miécha) bridge, and to cross by it into Biégemider; but, in the 
unsettled state of this country, it is seldom that one can carry out 
one’s armngements as first formed. On reaching Mota, | learned 
that the troops of the Dejazmaches were ravaging the country 
between there and Miécha, as a punishment to the inhabitants for 
haying killed a governor lately sent among them ; so that the road 
was impassable. I waited therefore at Méta whilst I despatched, 
a messenger to Dejach Gdshu, asking for an escort; but he sent 
me the answer that I could not go through the country westward, 
but must cross the river in this direction; and be gave orders to 
the Shums of the frontier to see me and my baggage, Ke. safely 
into Biégemider. From Mota the summit of Mount Lijambera 
is just visible in the distance bearing W., and Amidimit be- 
fore it bearing N. 85° W. 
27th.—Whilst waiting for the return of my messenger, I made 
inquiries as to the precise locality in which the chiat-tree was to 
be met with; and was informed that it grows in the valley of the 
river A’bea, at some little distance to the westward of Mota, and 
in yet greater quantities in that of the Saddie, in the opposite 
direction. I preferred descending towards the A’bea, as being 
more distant, and enabling me therefore to see more of the 
country, particularly in that direction in which from circumstances 
I was prevented from going farther, A ride of about two hours 
i me to the precipitous brink of the small river Maita- 
mikko, an affluent of the A‘bea, down the side of which my 
guide said the tree in question was to be found, He descended 
alone, and soon returned with the intelligence that he had met 
with several trees below, but that it would not be practicable for 
me, in shoes, to reach them. A single one was, however, growing 
but a short way down the side, and this with some little difficulty 
I managed to reach. This specimen was a tree of nearly, if not 
quite, 20 feet in height, with a stem of about 3 inches in dia- 
meter. The flowers, which had been in great plenty, were un- 
fortunately but Iately over, and the seeds were not yet come to 
maturity. I took a few sprigs from the tree with the seeds just 
as they were. I was informed that the flower is white, sessed 
in general appearance the Abyssimian rose, but very much smaller 
in size, and growing in thick clusters, as is indeed evinced by 
the seeds. Jt was stated by my guide, and confirmed by several 
ns in Mota, that there is no red variety (as I had been ins 
foro at Mirtola Mariam); and when I told the former that 
the stems of the specimens I had previously seen were red, 
whilst the present ones were white, he said it was merely the 
wood that is of that colour; and he descended again to the 
tree and brought me a sprig, the colour of which was precisely 
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oP the former specimens. Beyond the A'bea the country is 
zalilo ; and above this, to the S.W., Kollela. Beyond Tzalilo 
is [biba, which extends as far as the bridge. Beyond the bridge 
westward is Miécha. ° 

March 4th—This being the day, weekly, on which the Mata 
merchants frequenting the market of I'sti, in Biégemider, cross 
the Abai, [ proceeded northward down to the river in their com- 
pany and that of several merchants going to Gondar. They took 
with them the articles already mentioned, as likewise a number of 
swords, the manufacture of Méta, which enjoys great celebrity in 
this respect. I was strongly recommended by the governor of 
Mota to the care of the principal merchant of that place, who 
was going to Gondar ; and orders were given to the people by the 
river to see me and my servants, mules and luggage, safely across. 
It will give the best idea of what a “ principal” merchant in 
this country means, by describing the venture on the present ocea- 
sion of Gébra-Hinna Norekh. It consisted of 15 ass-loads of 
coffee, each of 200 lbs. weight, ten horses, and five mules, all 
destined for sale at Gondar. The proceeds were, | was informed, 
to be invested in red and blue cotton-cloth, the threads of which, 
being unravelled, are wove into the borders of the cloths of native 
manufacture. We descended to the river by the road by which | 
visited it four months ago. The river had now fallen so as to 
expose to view the ruins of the centre arch, which lie in the 
stream. The passage of the goods and baggage was effected by 
means of ropes from the rocks on each side: when the river is 
swollen, it takes place above on the brilge. The people crossed 
by swimming ; those who did not know how to swim being sup- 
ported on a bundle of reeds, which a swimmer pushed on. I 
saw one lad slung across by means of a rope, without touching 
the water, which is the usual means of passage when the river is 
high. The passage of my luggage, mules, and myself, was ef- 
fected under very different circumstances to that of last year, 
under the care of Marie Sabaru. Everything was perfectly . 
orderly, and not an article damaged or missing. I was anxious to 
reward the people with a dollar, but was reminded by my major- 
domo, Wilda Georgis, of the lowness of my funds. To be re- 
minded I did not need: I mean, that he put a veto on an act of 
liberality which he most truly said my means did not permit of, 
A single amole which I had remaining, a second that 1 borrowed 
from one of the merchants, three needles, and a little medicine, 
were all therefore that I gave them for their pains and care; ‘fh 
which I received their thanks and goml wishes! We now 
ascended the steep banks of the river on the N. or Bi¢gemider 
sie, in the district of A’ndabiet; after which we continued north- 
ward, along the plain country above, till we reached the almost 
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dry bed of a small stream called ['slamwins, where we encamped 
for the night. The country on this side of the river, which seems 
almost without population, is thus far much inferior to that to the 
S., being quite destitute of wood, and the beds of several small 
torrents, crossed on the way, being almost devoid of water. 
5th.—To-day the road proceeded north-eastward, slightly rising 
ever an undulating country, at first of a similar character to that 
of yesterday, but towards the end somewhat improving. After 
about 54 hours of easy travelling we reached our station for the 
night in the valley of the river Gota, near to Shimie, until lately 
the residence of the governor of A’ndabiet, and still the station 
for receiving the duties on this side of the river. The present 
governor has moved to Masha, which place we passed about 2 
miles to our left, near the middle of our day's journey. 
6¢h.—Proceeded still northward, and in about an hour after 
leaving our resting-place of yesterday we parted from our com- 
panions going to the markets of Isti and Sdkota, they taking their 
way up the mountains to the right, whilst we, in company 
with the merchants of Mahdera Mariam and Gondar, continued 
northward up the valle of the Géta, which river we crossed four 
times before we turned off from it north-westward. The ascent 
up the valley of this river, and subsequently up that of a small 
tributary of it, was gradual, till in about four hours we reached 
the summit, coming to an extensive view over the basin of the 
river Gumirs, flowing into Lake Tzina. The elevation of the 
highest point | estimate at about SOOO feet. Mabdera Mariam 
was now visible, bearing N. 5° W., and Débra Tabor N. 20° E 
The descent of the mountain on the northern side is for a short 
distance extremely steep, which has occasioned the trivial name 
given to the ridge of Chimma Maragfia, “take off shoes."* A 
descent of little more than two hours brought us to the river 
Dabbir Guméra, one of the affluents of the principal river of the 
latter name, where we dined and rested; afterwards continuing 
our course to Miahdera Mariam (the Débra Mariam of the 
maps), @ celebrated convent and mercantile town, placed most 
imposingly on an immense mass of rock, being the termination of 
a ridge from the eastward. The ascent to the place is extremely 
steep and difficult; and the slightest assistance of art woulil 
render it, as a fortress, next to impregnable. Shortly before 
reaching this town we crossed the river Mataraéi, on the farther 
side of which we parted from the merchants in our company, who 
encamped in the plain below. The next station of those pro- 
ceeding to Gondar, they said, would be by the river Réb. 
7th.—Having made up my mind not to leave the country , 


® Literally, * the taking off of shoes.” 
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wphout visiting the upper bridge on the Abdi, I lost no time in 
wrocuring a guide to accompany me thither. In Biégemider this 
eae is usually called the dower one, and that of Andabict the 
upper; which misnomer is not at all unnatural when we consider 
that the road to the former is down-hill, following the course first 
of the streams which flow into Lake Tzina, and afterwards. of 
those which join the Abdi itself; whereas the road to the Anda- 
biet bridge is all the way up-hill till the summit of Chimma 
Miragfia is reached. In the course of to-day's journey, the 
direction of which was W.S.W., we crossed the Dabbir Gumira, 
with its tributaries the Matardi and I'mbita, as also the Fégara, 
which (if1 am rightly informed) has its course separately to Lake 
Tzina; and then passing over a tract of nearly flat country, the 
eleyation of which is probably 6000 feet, we came to the river 
Kwashénni, having its course in the opposite direction and joining 
the Gébati, which flows directly into the Abdi. Shortly after 
crossing the Kwashénni we came to the village Wandagatti, — 
where we stopped for the night. 

&th.—A ride of about 24 Tees nearly S.W., brought us to the 
village of Zamdcha, the residence of the warden of the bridge, 
situate at a short distance to the eastward of the river A‘lata. 
From him having obtained a man, I descended to the river, 
where there was at first some difficulty as to my approaching the 
bridge, the toll-collectors of Dejach Biru, who sat on this side 
with those of the Ras, not permitting me to pass till I had ex- 
plained that I had just come from Gojam with the Dejazmach’s 
permission, and had no intention of crossing. The bndge con- 
sists of a single arch springing at once from the rocks on the 
Biégemider side, but on that of Miécha having seven or eight (1 
believe the latter number) of small approach arches. It has a 
parapet on each side (now in many parts broken down) of a yard 
in height and about 2 feet in thickness, and its breadth, inclusive 
of the parapet, is Syards, I should say without question that 
this bridge 1s the work of a different period from that of the lower 
one, it bemg of much inferior workmanship and most irregularly 
built; in fact, without any attempt at symmetry, and apparently 
without any plan. There are the remains of a gate on the N, side ; 
I could perceive nothing of the kind on the other; but the whole 
structure is in so dilapidated a state, that one is not able to speak 
Positively as to its former existence or not. The direction of the 
bridge, as near as its irregular line would allow me to determing, 
is S.E. by E., the approach on the Miécha side bending round a 
little to the southward. The river runs here with great violence 
through adeep fissure in the rock, so narrow that just above 
the bridge it may be leaped over: I should say it cannot be 
more than 2 yards in width, The rapids extend apparently from 
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the bridge upwards, as far as a cataract marked in the maps as the 
* Cataract of A‘lata,” which may be about half a mile off. ‘There 
sr ai eae to it directly from the bridge, and | was told it 
was “along way off,” and in fact not visible on this side of the 
river. As to the opposite side, it was not permitted me to go 
there, and when | returned from my inspection of the bridge, 
I found the gaide whom I had engaged at Mabdera Mariam 
made a prisoner by Dejach Biru's people. The precise reason 
for this 1 could not make out, but I believe it was mainly in the 
hope of extorting money from me; since, when I said that being a 
stranger I could not and would not interfere, and rode off without 
him, he was soon set free and came running after me. I re- 
turned therefore to Zamécha, where, on questioning the people as 
to the waterfall, | found that the information given me below was 
incorrect; that it is quite near the bridge, and approachable on 
this side. I accordingly descended again to the river (but with- 
out approaching the bridge), and was richly rewarded for so 
doing by the sight, which is perfectly unique. The river, gliding 
through a fine grassy plain between a line of dark foliage on each 
side, its smooth surface being disturbed by only a few ripples— 
for so some slight rapids appear in the distance—falls at once 
perpendicularly over the ledge of the rock which crosses its course, 
and is lost to sight, whilst in its place arise volumes of vapour 
having precisely the appearance of smoke: hence the highly 
expressive and poctical name given to the cataract by the inhabi- 
tants of Tis Esat, or “ the smoke of fire.” [was told that by 
descemling into the deep ravine into which the river falls a view 
from below might be obtained; but, independently of its being 
late, which rendered my immediate return expedient, I felt no 
inclination to dispel the charm which the view above leaves on 
the imagination by going to see a common waterfall.* I there- 
fore returned to Zamécha, where, it being too late to go farther, 
I stopped for the night. On my inquiring of the people as to the 
height of the fall, one said it was 100 cubits, another only 50; 
but after discussing the point for sume time, they came to the 
unanimous conclusion that it must be at least 60 or 70 cubits ; 
which taking the cubit—the length from the elbow to the up of 
thé middle finger—at 15 inches, will be about 100 feet. The 
noise of the fall is heard at the distance of at least a quarter of a 
mile. Between this point of the course of the Abdi and that at 
thesAndabiet bridge there is a succession of falls and rapids, so 
as to occasion, in a distance of less than 50 miles, a difference 





® See Broce’s account of this waterfall in bis ‘Travels,’ vol. tii. p. 425, Rappell 
visited the bridge (see his ‘Travels,’ vol. ii. p. 212), but did not go up to the cataract. 
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ef elevation in the bed of the river of at least 2000 feet; a phe- 
nomenon common to all the rivers of Abyssinia. =, 
Oth.—Leaving Zamdcha very early this morning, a forced 
march till evening brought us back to Mahdera Mariam? 
12th.—I remained at Mahdera Mariam over the Saturday's 
weekly market, in order to inquire as to the state of the country 
beyond Antélo, it being reported unsafe to travel through, but 
could obtain no definite information on the subject. Nevertheless 
I this morning left for Débra Tabor on my way north-eastward, 
it being my determination not to go the so oft trodden road of 
Dembea and Sémiecn, if it could by any means be avowed. The 
road is very irregular, winding up the mountains and crossing the 
rivers Sébat-Wédem-Gumara and Sénsaho-Gumara, the latter 
being the principal stream of those bearing the common name of 
Gumira, which have their rise in the high range of Mount Guna, 
bounding the basin of Lake Tzina to the E., or perhaps more 
correctly the S.E. The country, as far as I have seen it, is but 
scantily peopled and little cultivated: to the westward, however, 
the low flat country towards Lake Tzina is said to be extremely 
fertile. Débra Tabor, where we arrived soon after noon, was 
founded by Ras Giksa, the grandfather of the present Ras Ali, 
who made the title hereditary in his family, and whose remains 
lie buried in the church of “ Yesus,” situate onan elevation of the 
ridge between the basins of the Guméra and Réb, which eleva- 
tion is properly Débra Tabor, the capital of that name being 
on its skirt to the north-eastward. This town was last year 
burned down by Dejach Biru, shortly after my arrival in Gojam, 
and is not yet rebuilt; it consisting for the greater part of a rude 
assemblage of mere huts. Qn announcing myself at the palace, 
and stating, in answer to numerous inquiries, from whence | came, 
where I was going, &c. &c., I was not allowed the honour of an 
interview, the Ras (as I was told) being apprehensive that I 
mizht have brought “medicine” from his enemy Biru Goshu. 
But his curiosity led him, notwithstanding, to come out and view 
me from a distance, and he even went so far as to send for my 
cap to look at. He readily consented, however, to my journey 
through his country, and gave me a guide to Ebenat, the residence 
of Dejach A'bbie, ordering me a supply of food until my de- 
parture. From Débra Tabor, Lalibala was sax to bear 
N. 80° E.; the road thither, gentle travelling, is as follows :— 
Moékeria, Chaat Waha, Dibdkko, then cross the Takkozie to 
Lalibala. Beyond this one day's journey farther to Imerehd. 
Mount Giina bore from hence 5.E. Beyond it are Wadela and 
Daunt; between which and Ambra the river Bishilo is the 
boundary. The head of the Bashilo, said to bear E.S.E. from 
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Débra Tabor. Isti, 8. 15° E., about 7 miles; Yelag, N.60° Wy 
1 day’s journey; Mount Melza, N, 20° E. 

14th.—T his morning I left Débra Tabor without bolding any 
further eommunication with the Ras. We now descended into 
the valley of the Réb, crossing on the way the Gibuda, a 
tributary of the former, nearly of the same size as the principal 
river of the name of Gumira. The Réb itself ts of larger size 
than any of the Gumiras, being at the ford at least 10 yards in 
width, but shallow—that is, less than a foot in depth. Lower 
down, however, when all the latter rivers have united and formed 
one stream, the Gumira is said to become a more considerable 
river than the other. On crossing the Réb we entered the dis- 
trict of Ebenat, and began gently ascending the mountain towards 
the residence of the governor, which bears the same name. In 
about 3 hours we reached the summit, when we came to a plain 
on the N. side of Mount Melza, a cross ridge of the range of 
mountains forming the watershed between Lake Tzina and the 
river Tékkazic. The elevation of this plain I cannot estimate at 
“much, if anything, above 7000 feet. Crossing it north-westward, 
we, towards evening, approached Ebenat; but it not bemg con- 
sidered proper for me to make my appearance before the governor 
so late in the day, we turned off toa small village called Gultoch, 
situate close to the first break in the ground towards the Takkazie, 
and near to a small brook named Siinkisa, the waters of which 
descend towards that river. Beyond Débra Tabor the country 
maprores somewhat in its character and appearance, being, although 

ill mountainous, of more even surface and possessing more popu- 
lation and cultivation, From Giltoch Mount Melza bore 5. Se E. 

1ith.—Ebenat, whither we went up this morning, is a place of 
no size, consisting merely of the residences of the Dejazmach and 
his family, with a few huts for their attendants. The market is, 
however, very considerable—lasting two days, Friday and Satur- 
day—it being the point where the merchants of Gojam, X&c, meet 
those from Sékota bringing salt, for which they give cloths, coffee, 
and a large number of cattle, oxen, and heifers brought from 
Gadera, Farther than Ebenat they do not go eastward, this 
being a cross-road. The two grand mercantile lines from N. to 
S. through Abyssinia are, the one by Adowa and Gondar (or 
Dérita), and the other by Antalo and Sékota to Warrahemano ; 
besides which, as I have learned since leaving Mahbdera 
Mariam, there exists a middle road from thence by the way of 
Hadesha in Beléssa ( Belessen) and Témbien, which is sometimes 
taken by the Baso merchants going to the coast. The governor 
of Ebenat is a Mohammedan; and many of the inhabitants of this 
country are of the same religion. Islamism is in fat making 
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sjrides over Abyssinia (as it is through the Galla countries to the 
S.), numbers of the Christians continually passing over to it. I 
am now writing (at Ebenat), whilst in my hut chatting with my 
servants are two of their relations, natives of Gojam, setibed here, 
both of whom have become Moslems. Mount Guna bore 5.8.E. ; 
Mount Melza, S 55° E.; Mount Debra Tabor, 8. 10° W. 

2let.—I remained at Ebenat over the market, intending to 
leave for Sékota with the merchants returning thither on Saturday 
evening. But the two servants whom Walda Georgis had en- 
gaged, and who had thus far conducted themselves to my entire 
satisfaction, having here fallen in with several friends and ac- 
quaintances, merchants from Yaush, were by them ill-advised 
anid frightened, and.on the Saturday morning, when preparations 
were being commenced for our journey, they “struck”, The one, 
having obtained from me a dollar “to send home to his family,” 
left without hinting his intention to arly one, and was not to be 
found; the other, afier refusing all day to accompany me farther, 
was at length in the evening induced by Wilda Georgis (whose | 
relation he is) to goon with him. But it was now too late, for 
the merchants for Sékota had left; so that we were compelled to 
wait till we could find another opportunity of proceeding on our 
journey, This oceurred to-day, when the Dejazmach (who had 
previously refused to furnish me with a guide) being on the point 
of proceeding to Debra Tabor, whither he had been summoned 
by the Ras, in consequence of reports of the hostile approach of 
Dejach Bira Goshu, I was forwarded by him to Nikwara, the 
residence of Fitaurari Siyum, through the petty shums of the in- 
tervening country, in the same way that | was “ passed" through 
Damot in December and January last. On leaving Ebenat this 
morning, the road lay at first for a short distance N. by E. 
through a rich cultivated valley, when it began ascending the 
mountains north-eastward, crossing a ridge of the name of Jirzu 
to the N. of the river Tékken, the ridge of Mélza (already men- 
tioned) being to the 5., and both being portions of the range 
bounding the Takkazie to the westward, of which Amba Hai and 
the mountains of Sémien are also part. The summit of the ridge 
crossed by me, which I rate at probably S000 feet above the sea, 
is covered with olive-irees in such numbers as to form compleie 
woods, This tree is common throughout Abyssinia, but I never 
met with it in such abundance as here. After continuing over 
the tolerably level summit for some time, we reached the village 
of Zibikwaba, overlooking the river Tékken, where we put u 
for the night. From Zibdkwaha, Zoz-amba, a remarkable flat- 
topped isolated mountain, bore N, 20° E. beyond the river Nili. 
Lalibala suid to bear from hence S. 60° E. 
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29nd —We did not leave Zibikwaha till the afternoon, as we 
were told that we could not reach Nikwara to-day. The real 
reason was, however, that our host of last mght was unwilling to 
see me firther than the neighbouring village of A’derseg, distant 
less than a couple of hours’ ride, its bearing being about N.E. of 
our last station. 
12rd@— Notwithstanding what we had been told of the distance 
of Nikwira, we reached it this morning before noon, our course 
being about E.S.E. Shortly after leaving A‘derseg we crossed 
the river Tékken, forming the boundary of the district of Ebenat, 
Its bed is about 10 yards in width, but in the present season it is 
for the most part dry, there being merely two shallow streams, of 
2 yards and | yard in breadth, running through it. The country 
of Biégemider, from the rise of the basin of Lake Tina east- 
ward, isa mass of mountains intersected by deep valleys, getting 
more barren and desolate the farther one proceeds. In Ebenat 
they said that the country was formerly peopled, and at Zibak- 
.waha they pointed out to me the sites of several villages, the in- 
habitants of which, they said, have either died off or removed in 
consequence of the oppression of the present governor. Whatever 
may be the truth of this statement, it is quite certain that this is 
not the sole nor even the principal reason, since after passing the 
limits of the Dejazmach’s jurisdiction, so far from finding im- 
provement, the country appeared to me to get worse. tis the 
scarcity of water that is the main cause of its deserted state. At 
one of the villages on the road, where we stopped to change our 
guide, the distance that the women had to go to fetch water for 
domestic purposes was quite appalling. In Europe, Bi¢gemider 
is said to be noted for its fine flocks of sheep, and the name 
of the country has been derived from the word bag, meaning 
“sheep.” But it is only necessary to see the country to be satis- 
fied that it never was and never can be a sheep country. The 
high Wollo plains to the S.E. are, on the contrary, justly cele- 
brated for their fine breed of long-wooled sheep, the fleeces of 
which are prized throughout the whole of Abyssinia, being worn 
over the shoulders by persons even of the highest rank, From 
Nikwira, Mount Melza bore S. 45° W.; and Lalibala was said 
to bear 5. 75° E. 
24th—Fitaurari Siyum being at A’zwi, a short distance to the 
E. of Nikwara, we left this morning for that place, which we 
reached by noon. The barren mountainous country is so far 
from improving, that during a nde of nearly 5 yi did not 
a single village, or cross or come within sight of a single 
Gok or carne From A'zwi, Zoz-amba hore N. 45° E.; sid tee 
valley of the Merri, between Lasta and Wang, N. 85° E.; Mount 
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Melza, S. 65° W.; Mount Bidla, a high mountain mass above 
Sékota, N. 75° E.; Lalibala said to bear 5S, 65° E., 4 days’ 
journey, or 3 quick travelling. 

97¢h.—Yesterday, on Fitaurari Siyum’s leaving for Wikwara, 
he recommended me to the care of his brother Aito Hiilu, whom 
I was to accompany across the Tiakkazie. The latter accom- 
panied the Fitaurari a part of his way, but returned this morning; 
and by his direction | removed to the village of Dugaldiba, about 
a mile lower down, he having taken up there his quarters for the 
day, At Dugalaiba I was informed thot Tzeldsfern and Mékkina 
are two A'mbas in Lasta, on the opposite sides of the river Tak- 
kazie, the former being beyond the river towards Wadela; the 
latter on this side towards Lalibala.* The head of the Tikkazie 
is less than a day's journey beyond Lalibala. To Lalibala from 
Dougalaiba is three days’ slow travelling ; quick, it may be reached 
in-2days. The first day Bagana in Lasta is reached ; the second 
day Lalibala. The head of the Tikkazie is in the district of 
Gedan, beyond which is A’ngot. All the opposite E. side of the 
Tikkazie, from Waag to Gedin, 1s Lasta, 

98¢h—This morning carly we left Dugaliiba: our road kept 
descending north-eastward, at the end very steep, till we again 
came to the river ‘Tékken, down the bed of which we continued, 

ing now more eastward, for nearly 2 hours, incessantly crossing 
the small stream: if I counted right, it was 36 times in all. On 
reaching the junction of this river with the Takkazie, we stopped 
to rest during the heat of the day, Aito Hailu at the same ume 
superintending the collection of duty from a numerous party of 
salt-merchants passing into Biegemider from Sdkota. In the 
afternoon we continued our journey, crossing the Tikkazie and 
entering Lasta. Our course was for about half-an-hour N.E. 
down the bed ofthe river, the stream of which we crossed three 
times before we left it. From this fact alone it will be evident 
that the river is of no great size here. At the places where we 
entered it it was some 20 yards wide, with a depth of about a foot, 
running briskly, but by no means with violence: at the deeper 
part of the stream it was less than 10 yards in width, whilst the 
current seemed scarcely to possess motion. The elevation here 
of the bed of the river above the ocean must, I think, be about 
4000 feet, Since the destruction of my thermometer I have no 
means of deciding as to heights beyond my personal judgment 
grounded on past experience: no certain dependence is there- 
fore to be placed on my estimates; nevertheless they may not be 





* This is totally irreconcilable with the information given Mr, Salt in his 
* Voyage to Abyssinia,” p. 279, on the authorily of Pearce. na % 
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altogether without value as rough approximations, We continued 
down the Takkazie ull we reached the river Mérri, an affluent Mf 
the former, of about the same size as the Tékken, along the side 
of which we ascended, and then crossing it we began a steep 
ascent to the high land of Lasta. It was near sunset when we 
reached Zélesa, the residence of Aito Hiilu, who is the Shum of 
Abam, a subdivision of Débana, as the country to the N. of 
the Mérri is called; beyond that river to the southward is Biuguna. 
These two districts, together with those of Sdkota or Waag 
Proper, Wofila, and Béra, form the dominions of the Waag Shum 
—to call him Dejazmach would be an insult—who is one of the 
most important chiefs of Abyssinia, and whose territories are far 
more extensive than one can have any idea of from the existing 
maps. ‘The tradition of Lasia, which differs widely from that of 
the rest of Abyssinia given in the histories of this country, says 
that Ménilek, the son of Solomon, king of Israel, accompanied by 
his sister Saloméa and her son Sirak, entered Abyssinia from the 
E., beyond the country of the Raia or A’zabo Gallas (i. e. from 
Azab or Siba), and that his original settlement was in Zébul, 
before Ambasel (Amba Israel) was made the seat of government : 
and further, that Zdbul is the country in which King Tedderos 
(Theodore) is to reign. ‘This king is no other than Nakwetaliab, 
the last reigning monarch of the native dynasty of Lasta (claiming 
descent from Sirak, and known in the histories as the house of 
Zague), who, after ruling Abyssinia for 36 years, resigned the 
sceptre to Icon Amlae, the progenitor of the present imperial 
family, and who is said to be still alive and wandering about be- 
tween Jerusalem and Zobul, in expectation of the time when his 
second reign—which is to be a sort of millenniam—is to com- 
mence, According to the same tradition, the appropriation of 
one-third of the Ethiopian empire to the family of Nakwetalaab, 
was not made by the monk Tekla Haimanot, as stated in the 
histories (see Bruce, vol. i. p. 533), but by King Solomon bim- 
self, who divided the empire between his son and daughter, 
giving two-thirds to Ménilek, whom he made king, andone-third 
io Sirak, Salomeéa’s son, whom he appointed Waag Shum (i. ¢. 
Chief of Waag), with the proviso that on the failure of male 
issue of Ménilek, the male issue of Sirak should succeed to the 
imperial throne, The state of the two princes was to be similar, 
and their rank equal; which is expressed in the Abyssinian 
proverb :— 
E Wdagshum la winbar, 
Negis la minbdr ? 
ie. the Waagshum to the wdénbar, and the king to the mdnber, 
the two words being synonymous, and meaning chair or throne. i 
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Even at the present day, when the empire of Abyssinia exists 
ofily in name, the Waag Shum, although in a great measure 
subjected by the Ras, ts not looked upon as a dependent chief 
bound to pay tribute ; whilst the King of Shoa, although virtually 
an independent sovereign, is consilered the aioe ae province, 
who does not render tribute simply because the Negis (or his 
representative the Ras) has not the power to enforce its pay- 
ment, but who, if the empire were reinstated, would do so as 
formerly, which the Wang Shum never did and never would. It 
is to be remarked that neither Sihela Saldssie, Negis of Shoa, 
Goshu Ziadie, Dejazmach of Gojam and Damot, Gehanécho, 
Thato of Kaffa, nur any other of the numerous descendants of the 
imperial family in the female line, has the slightest pretensions to 
succeed, now or hereafter, to the imperial throne, the nght to 
which is subject to the same law as that regulating the descent of 
the crown of Isracl—the power of selection among the males 
of the royal family; but with total exclusion of all claiming 
descent only through females. From Zelesa, the head of the 
river Mérri bore 8, 75° E.; Nagala (high country), 5, 20° W. ; 
Aundnur, an Amba, with a convent of that name thereon, in 
Mékiet, 5S. 5° W.; the high country of Wadela, stretching from 
S. to S$. 30° E.; the river Bérberi-wans is between Aundnor and 
W fidela, and joins the Takkazie. Lalibala, said to bear 5. 50° E., 
3 days’ journey slow, or 2 days’ quick travelling. 

S36th.—I remained a day at Zélesa, and this morning proceeded 
on my journey eastward towards Sékota, ascending the mountains 
between the valley of the Mérri and that of the Sabbaha, a 
smaller affluent of the Takkazie, the summit bearing the name of 
Narbilu; and in about 3 hours we reached the high level country 
—the elevation of which | estimate at from 6500 to 7000 feet— 
over which we continued FE. a couple of hours longer, when we 
came to Gor-dmba, the residence of a relative of my late host. 
The Janguage of the inhabitants of the valley of the Tikkazie 
and of Waag generally is the A’gau—the native name is Hha- 
mera—ima dialect not near so harsh as that of A'gaumider, and 
to which (remarkably enough) the language of the Falishas of 
the latter country bears a closer resemblance than it does to that 
of the people among whom they are now residing. AtGor-amba 
the position of Lalibala was visible, (which, at all other stations, it 
had not been,) bearing 5S. 40° E., 2 days’ journey, or perhaps 
30 miles. Tzelasferri is beyond Lalibala, about half a day's 
journey; Mékkina nearer than Tzelisferri to Lalibala, and the 
Takkazie runs between them. Mékkina is the same as the head 
of the nver. The road from Débra Tabor to Lalibala is good, 

' being plain. The bead of the Bashilo is a long way off, sail to bear 
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about S.S.E. of Gor-imba. At this place were further visikle 
Mount Guna, bearing 5. 35° W., and Mount Buila, N. 80° E. 

31st. — Beyond Gor-dmba the plain country ceases, and the road 
continues winding, on a general bearing of E.NE., along the 
summit of the ridge —sometimes only a few yards in width—be- 
tween the valleys of the Sibbaha and the Mizrib, a tributary of 
the Mérri. After about 2 hours there is another flat, but of no 
very great extent, and then again a narrow ridge between the 
Mizrib and the A’rri, a tributary of the Takkazie. The mountain- 
ridge thus traversed bears the name of Amdawirk; and I am told 
that the whole of Lasta isa succession of ridges and valleys like 
this. The flat summits of the mountain, which, being nearly the 
same throughout, give one at a distance the idea of an uninterrupted 
plain like Gojam, may be estimated to be throughout somewhere 
about the height last mentioned. In 6 hours after leaving Gor- 
dimba we stopped at Sikuna, formerly said to have been a con- 
vent of celebrity, but-now reduced to a few huts, situate under the 
precipitous face of the rocks bounding the basin of the Arri, 
From Sikuna the summit of Mount Brila bears N. 85° E., and 
Mount Gazgibla, the bead of the river Mérri, 5. 70° E. 

April \st.—It was my desire to reach this evening Miskalo, 
the residence of the Dejazmach of Dabana (or Dahana Shum, as 
be is called bere), and therefore | was off early from Sikuna. But 
on reaching Kitaéra, the frontier-post of Waag Proper, distant 
about 5 miles E. by N., 1 was stopped by the “ custom-house 
officers,” and, in spite of all I could say or do, detained until 
the Dahana Shum’s pleasure was known, for which purpose 
Wilda Georgis and a servant. of Aito Hiilu, who had accom- 
panied us, were despatched to Miskalo. I in the meanwhile re- 
mained encamped in a fine level plain, forming a portion of the 
ridge along which our road still continued, whilst my detainers 
were employed in collecting the duty from the salt-merchants 
arrived to-day from Sékota; and in the evening | was taken by 
the Shum to the small village of Katzemdn, there to wait the 
return of our messengers. 

Srd.—Yesterday morning Wilda Georgis returned with orders 
from the Dahana Shum that I should instantly be forwarded with 
my luggage, &c. without molestation: however, it was not ull this 
morning that I started. The road continued eastward over the 
mountains, which now form the southern boundary of the basin, 
first of the Arr, and afterwards of the Télla, another tributary of 
the Takkazie, till in rather more than 6 hours we reached Mais- 
kalo—properly Maskala Kristos—a town with a convent at the 
foot of Mount Bidla, which the present Dabana Shum has chosen 
for his residence, although not within his government, in order that 
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ha may be near Sékota, the capital of his brother the Waar Shum. 
Mount Bidla (which is sometimes called Mount Miskalo) is a 
preminent portion of a large mountain-range which apparently 
descends from the system in which the Takkazie has its*source, 
and which range, running northward or north-westward, separates 
the basin of the upper course of that river from that of the 
Tzelari, a river of which I shall have occasion to s in the 
nee The summit of Mount Bidla bears from Miskalo 5 
o° E. 
4th.—Leaving Miskalo this morning in company with the 
Dihana Shom, who fortunately was going to Sékota on business, 
a sharp nde of about 5 hours N.E. by N. brought us to the latter 
Ince. ‘The road skirts the foot of Mount Bila, crossing spurs 
m it,and then traversing a tolerably level country it descends 
to the capital. Sdékota is a place of considerable size, but is so 
very straggling that it is not ensy to form a definite idea on the 
subject. It has a large market, held on Tuesday and Wednesday 
weekly, which is frequented by the merchants of the south and 
west, this place bemg the grand centre of the salt-trade, the 
Tigre merchants coming thus far only, and then returning. By 
walking about half a mile eastward from the town to the summit 
of alow rilge of mountains, | obtained a view of the country to 
the E. beyond the river Tzeldri, some portions of which were 
pointed out to me bya person who accompanied me. A’shangi 
(this being the name of a district), distant 2 days’ journey, bears 
from Sékota about S. 80° E. The first day's journey is up the 
mountains to Zafin in Wofila, bearing S. 60° E, The lake of 
A‘shangi is between A'shbangi and. Wéffla; and Lake Maichakh 
(the smaller lake of A’shangi) is in Woffla, being to the 8. of the 
large one, The rivers of A’shangi go to Raia, which is below 
the former; beyond it being Zdbul, and then Adal. A’shangi 
belongs to Tigre, and Woffla to Waag, but the language of both 
is that of Tigre: the inhabitants are Mohammedans. The 
Raia Gallas are generally pagans, but there are Mohammedans 
among them. Further, from this spot Mount Adamahdénni, in 
the district of Eballi in Tigre, bore N. 70° E.., below it to the left 
being Béra. The valley of the river Sissela, coming from Wifila 
and joining the Tzelin, S. 75° E. Mount Bidla, 8, 15° W.; 
Warrahémano, 5. 15° E. 
6th,—I had fully calculated on a detention at Sékota of several 
days. On applying, however, to the Waag Shum for a guide to 
Tigre, he readily gave me one, and I left this morning early. 
My road of to-day was travelled for the most part in company 
with a numerous party of Tigre merchants, who had brought * 
to Sékota, and were now returning with cloths, mules, and 
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oxen. They liad left over-night, encamping hy the small river 
Mai Lomi, a tributary (1 believe) of the Tzeliri, along which the 
road descended N. for about an hour, and then leaving it, it as- 
cended, keeping on N. during the whole morning along what 
appeared to be a ridge of the mountains bounding the Tzelari to 
the W. Soon after noon we began a sharp descent from this 
ridge, and came into the dry bed of the river Shagilu, down 
which we continued till evening, when we came to the Tzeliri, 
which we crossed, and then ascending from it a little way, en- 
camped for the night in the open air. The Tveldri is a river of 
considerable size, which rising to the eastward of the head of the 
Takkazie, receives a large proportion of the waters of Lasta as far 
as Wiffla, and being afterwards joined by the Zdmra, a river of 
smaller size rising in Wdjjerat, the united stream falls into the 
Tikkazie, which by this accession must be fully doubled in size, 
The country traversed by these rivers is very different from the 
rest of Abyssinia, being for the most part an almost uncultivated, 
desert, sandy tract, of much inferior elevation, and almost entirely 
devowl of water; the so-called rivers being mere wadies, which 
are filled with water only during the rainy season. The Shagdlu, 
down the bed of which we descended to-day, has a great resem- 
blance to the Wady Kéllo on the road from Tajiirrah to Shoa ; 
with this difference, however, that the latter contained good water 
along its whole extent, whilst durmg 24 hours’ march down the bed 
of the former we came to only one spring and well, the water of 
which was filthy. The later season of the year has perhaps some- 
thing to do with this, The elevation of the bed of the Tzehiri 
ean certainly not exceed 4000 feet. The desert tract thus tra- 
versed by this river forms the natural boundary between Lasta 
and Tigre, as it does between the Agau and Tigre languages. 
In order to prevent misunderstanding it is proper to remark here 
that Waag is the name of the northern portion of Lasta, the 
southern portion being known as Lasta Proper, In Waag itself 
they repudiate the designation of Lasta, but throughout the rest 
of Alvyssinia both Waag and Lasta Proper pass under the general 
appellation. It is the same with Gojam. The inhabitants dis- 
unguish between Gojam, Damot, Endbsic, &c. ; but on this side 
the Abit the whole peninsula is styled Gojam. So too, in fact, 
with Tigre, Amhara, and Shoa. 

7th.—Leaving the Tzeliri, the road began ascending gradually 
northward for more than an hour to Sdkka, from whence Mount 
Bidka was just visible, bearing 5. 5° E., and then continued still 
N. over a Jevel barren country till, in about 3 hours, we reached 


the Zamra, which forms the frontier between the province of Baéra + 


in Waag and that of Sdlowa in Tigre, by the side of which river 


- 
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weencamped during the heat of the day. The district between 
the two rivers through which our route ts is not properly Béra, 
but Zebid, a dependency of the former, which lies farther to the 
E. In the afternoon we went on N. for about a couple of hours 
more, to the village of Fenirwa, where we stopped for the night. 
At Fenirwa, Mount Adamahénni bore 5. 55° E. 

8th —From Fendrwa we continued gradually ascending E.N.E., 
and then E. by N. towards the high land of Tigre, the country 
improving by slow degrees, the sandy soil and want of water being 
opposed to vegetation. In near 6 hours we reached the town of 
Simrie, the residence of the governor of Salowa, where we 
stopped. From hence Mount Biila bore S. 15° W., and Mount 
A'mbera, an isolated peak rising from the Kol/a (low country) of 
Tembien, N. 35° W. Samrie is the salt-market of Tigre, in direct 
correspondence with Sékota in Lasta, and the difference in the 
value of dmole on the opposite sides of the desert is very marked ; 
here 50 or more going to the dollar, and there only about 40. 
At Ebenat the number has already decreased to about 30; and 
on crossing the Abdi only 25 or 20 are obtained, the rate falling 
as the distance increases. It is not to be imagined that the differ- 
ence all falls to the merchant: in fact, I have in the course of 
these pages given more than one instance of the levying of duty 
on these dmole in their passage across the country, which duty 
forms no unimportant item of the revenue of the native princes 
and governors. 

9¢4.—Dejach Ubie being in the field against Baalgida Araia, 
a grandson of Ras Walda Salassie, and being encamped a little 
way from Antalo, I this morning proceeded to his camp, which 
I reached after a ride of about 5 hours N.E. by N., the ground 
continuing to rise gradually till the table-land of Tigre is reached. 
] had been told that when we arrived bere we should find it like 
Gojam : as yet, however, the difference between the two countries 
is very marked both to my eyes and to those of my servants, who 
constantly exclaim (and with perfect trath) that they have not yet 
seen a country like their own. The grand cause of the superiority 
of the peninsula of Gojam appears to be, that the elevated moun- 
tains in the centre of it collect the waters of the heavens more or 
less at all seasons of the year, so that the numerous rivers de- 
seending from them, although they decrease considerably in the 
dry season, are never quite dry, The Dejazmach’s camp was by 
the village of Asta, about 4 or 5 miles almost due E. of Antdlo, 
which town is however not visible, it lying, as I was wld, just on 
the other side of some low hills. On arriving in camp I went up 
to the gate of the Dejazmach's court to announce myself, where 
T waited some time till the Dejazmach's eunuch came out. After 


Fenarwa—Samrie—Kabari. . 


inquiring as to my country, my journey, &c., he refused to qn- 
nounce me to the Dejazmach, notwithstanding my repeated re- 
quest, and although I said I required no more from him than | 
had obtained from the Ras and the other chiefs through whose 
countries | had passed—a guide. I had therefore no alternative 
but to return to my baggage, which [ had left below; ani finding 
some unoccupied huts in the camp, I took possesston of them with 
my people, and passed the night there. From hence Mount 
Alsi in Wojjerat bore 5. 20° E.; Mount Adamahénni, said to 
be beyond it, was not visible. 

13¢h—The following morning I went up to the Dejazmach’s, 
but with no better success than before; so that I returned, leaving 
Walda Georgis to negotiate with the eunuch, who on the promise 
of a dollar—one of my remaining two—engaged to procure from 
the Dejazmach a guide to Tembien, the direct road to Masséwah 
through Agaimie, as also that to A’dowa by Ginilta, bemg ren- 
dered impassable by the rebels. To this arrangement | could 
make no objection; on the contrary, | was rather pleased than 
otherwise, as the circuitous route enabled me to visit an additional 
though small tract of new country. As to my approaching the 
Dejazmach, this was utterly denied me, for what reason I am not 
able tosay. But notwithstanding the arrangement made with the 
eunuch, it was not tll this morning that the guide was given me, 
and in the meanwhile | had to remain in my miserable quarters, 
and to shift for myself as well as I could. On leaving the camp 
this morning, the road led north-westward over an almost level 
country, with the exception of a nidge bounding to the eastward 
the valley of the small river Durgebda, a tributary of the Arékwa, 
which latter stream (1 was informed) has its course separately to 
the Takkazic. After a ride of about 4) hours we reached the 
village of Kabari, where the guule, as directed, found us quarters 
for the night. 

14th,—Onr journey of to-day was, if anything, less than that of 
yesterday, owing to the delay and difficulty caused by the con- 
stant changing of guides. In about 24 hours after leaving our 
resting-place, our course being about N.W., we came to the brink 
of the valley of the river Gebaia (Gibba), over which we had an 
extensive view, and down the side of which we now began descend- 
ing. Im about a couple of hours more we were compelled to stop 
at the village of A’dega Musie, the persons who were now called 
on to see us across the river into Tembien refusing to take charge 
of us till the morning. As far as the Gebda the whole country 
is Saharte, a subdivision of Enderta. 

15th—This morning we started long before day-light, and, 
descending a little way farther, began crossing N, the level plain 
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thpough which the Gebia winds. This river, which like the 
Arékwa has its course separately to the Takkazie, is not more than 
about 6 or 8 yards broad at the ferd, and quite shallow. In rather 
more than 5 hours N.N.W, we reached the town of A'biyad, where 
we stopped. We were here in view of the high mountains of 
Semien, stretching from W.S.W. to W., which were, however, but 
imperfectly seen from their being enveloped in clouds and mist, 
Mount Ambera in Tembien bore N. 85° W. A’biyad is the prin- 
cipal place of Tembien, and a large market-town, 

16t4—The Shum of A’biyad sent a man on with me this 
morning to the Mohammedan village of Takiraikira, aboot an 
hour's ride distant to the N., with orders to the Shum there to 
see me across the river Woréi, the boundary between Tembien 
and Tigre Proper; but the valley of that river being saul to be 
infested by the Baalgida’s people, he refused to take charge of 
me. I sent back to A’biyad, but could get no redress; and con- 
sequently had only to sit quietly down in Takirikira till I could 
make some other arrangement. From this place Mount Ambera 
bore 8. 80° W. The mountains of Semien were not visible. 

19th.—The Shum of Takirakira had refused to take charge of 
me, but he was very civil in advising me as to the road, &c., and 
this morning some of his people leaving for A‘dowa and the neigh- 
bourhood, he willingly consented that [ should accompany them 
on my own responsihility. Descending north-westward towards 
the river Wort, we in about 54 hours crossed that stream, a 
good-sized brook, forming at the ford an almost stagnant pool, 
and then began ascending the valley of the Gwabero, a tributary 
of the former. From the Woréi, a ride of about 3 hours, in gene- 
ral bearing about N., brought us to the village of Narada, where 
we alighted. 

20th.— From.this place in about 8 hours I arrived in safety at 
A‘dowa, our course being N. by W. Here | received a most 
hearty welcome from the European residents, consisting of Mr. 
Schimper, the German naturalist, and the Abbate de Jacobis, 
with the other members of the Roman Catholic mission to this 
country. Nothing could equal the kindness of these gentlemen 
in supplying me with everything necessary after the privations tw 
which, in consequence of my limited funds, I had unavoidably 
been subjected, especially during the latter portion of my jour- 
ney; and they laid me under sll further i ear by furnish- 
ing me with the means of continuing my journey to the const. 
Having thus, through God's mercy, arrived at a place so well 
known from the number of Europeans who have visited it, my 
. further journey can present nothing of novelty; and I there- 

fore here close my journal. ; 





[While the Preotiig receding was going through the press, the following 
letter was addressed to | Secettary by Dr eke} 
i *  « Hackney, 1ith May, 1844, 

“ Dear Sir,—I had intended to determine my labours at A’dowa, con- 
ceiving the country from thence to the coast to be so well known that any- 
thing [ might do with respect to it would be a work of supererogation > 
indeed, under this impression, I, on leaving Adowa, discontinued my usual 
detailed notes of my route. I was, in particular, aware that Messrs. 
Ferret and Galinier have lately surveyed the whole of this country; but 
on reaching England I find that their map has not yet been made 
public by the French Government, and that there exists no other in 
which the road I took can be correctly laid down: I regret therefore 
that I did not devote the same attention to this portion of Abyssinia as 
I have given to the rest—etill, I am happy to say that my notes are 
sufficient to enable me to construct a sketch of my route from Adowa to 
Massdéwah, which, although it does not pretend to do more than give a 
general idea of the main features of the country traversed, will, under 
the circumstances, be not altogether valueless. 

“ With respect to this sketch I have to offer the following observa- 
tions :— 

“ Dr. Rappell, in vol. i. p. xi. of his Travels in Abyssinia, says:— 
“The stream Assa, which runs by Adowa, and which Salt in his different 
excursions to Axum in the years 1805 and 1910 often crossed, is made 
by that traveller to flow north-westward to the Maleb, instead of south- 
westward to the Takazzé; ond both M. Combes and M. v. Katte 
retain this error, although they went from Adowa to Axum, and conse- 
quently likewise crossed the stream.’ And in p. 301 of his second 
volume, he further says :—* Here [near Gandufto, north-eastward of 
Adowa] is the watershed of the basin of the Takazzé to be placed, since 
all the brooks from Adowa, as far as the heights of Gandufto, flow to the 
S.W.; whilst, on the other hand, those during the remainder of our 
road to Halai flow to the N.W.’ In all this [ am happy to be able to 
confirm Dr. Rippell’s statements. The Hissam—as the stream by 
Adowa is called, not Assa—flows towards the Takkgzie, being, before 
reaching that river, most probably taken up by the Chémo, which I 
regurd as the lower course of the Gedgeda of Rippell’s map. Further, 
the position of the watershed is. where he places it My road on 
leaving Adowa was in the direction of Halai, os far os Yiha, at which 
place I turned off towards Serawe. Shortly before reaching Yiha we 
came to a narrow pass in the dividing heights mentioned by Rippell, 
close to which was the head of a small brook running north-eastward, 
down which we proceeded a litthe way, when we left it to our right. 
This is clearly the Yeeha of Bruce (vol. iii. p. 115). 

* Of the streams to the N.E. of the watershed, Dr. Rappell remarks 
(vol. ii. p. 301), that ‘only one, of the name of Anguja, 1¢ of any im- 
portance; and that the whole of the streams lose themselves in a 


marshy and woody district lying to the N.W., which the Abyssinians | 


call Maleb. He adds that ‘out of this name Europeans have made a 
_ stream ;' and he goes on to comment on this ‘ supposed’ river Maleb or 
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In this, his assertion “of the non-existence of the Méreh as a 


rirer, | am bound ry ence learned traveller is mistaken. It is 
a considerable stream “ah ae h in a wan vit Desaed falls very 
short), forming the boun petween Ti rand Serdwe, Bruce 
expressly states (vol. iii. p. 115) that it is “the boundary between 
Tigre and the [Midre] Bahernagash ;’ and it is, in fact, the recipient of 
‘Rippell’s Anguja—the Anguea of Bruce, or, according to the system 
of orthography adopted by me, Angiiya. Upon this point there can be 
no mistake. I crossed the Mareb between Hadisiad in Tigre and 
Gindet in Serhwe, on the morning of the 30th of April, 1843, being 
the next day after leaving Ydho. At this time, nearly the close of the 
dry season, it was full 20 yards in width, with a depth, however, of 
only afew inches. In justice to Dr. Rippell, I must ‘explain’ that his 
error arises from incorrect information furnished him, since he had no 
personal opportunity of ascertaining the fact, his road never having been 
through Seriwe. 

“Where the head of the Mdreb is, I will not attempt to decide. If 
MM. Combes and Tamisier and v. Katte are correct in what they say 
respecting it—their statements are nevertheless not at all clear—it 
must be far to the N.: and it is to be remarked that Bruce, apparently 
on the authority of Poncet, places it near Dobarwa, Should this really 
be the case, I must before quitting Seriwe have crossed the Mareb a 
second time in the upper part of its course. My attention, however, 
not being at the time directed to the subject, for the reasons already 
stated, I confess that [ made no inquiries respecting it. But I well re- 
collect that just before reaching Gura (the Gella Guro of the maps) I 
crossed a small brook, which, to the best of my recollection, ran to the 
sowth; and my Abyssinian servaut, whom | have questioned on the 
subject, speaks quite positively to such being the case. The position of 
this brook corresponds with the upper course of the Madreb of Bruce, as 
well as of Combes and Tamisier and of v. Katte. 

_“ After quitting the table-land of Serdwe at Gura, [ descended from 
Kaiyakhdr to Masséwah by a gradual and easy road, well watered, and 
occupying two days and a half, very gentle travelling. This is so much 
superior to the steep way up the Taranta, that it is now generally 
chosen by Europeans; and another important advantage is gained by 
taking it, which is, that Arkiko is avoided, together with all the annoy- 
ances and extortions to which the traveller used there to be exposed. 
“1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 
“Coantes T. Bexe.” 
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(Continued from Vol. XIL, p. 101.) 
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11.—eoteren of tux Weataes 1 Sos ap Goran, 164) -43, » "ay 
Register of the Weather at Anbuher, is April, W841, ‘ 
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1541. 
June. 
Rain till the Sth; then ceased, and fine 
weather till the 11th, on which day, at 
S ga aheavy hailstorm, which made 
quite white. On the 12th 
a ath, heavy rain egy tro night, § and 
then again fine weather ti ; 
when, at 1 r.a., it began to rain. ane 
that date itrained every night, and often 
during the day, the rainy season having 
regularly eet in. 


» JULY. 
Rains coutinnel, 


Avawsrt. 
Raine continued. 


Surrewnce. 

Ist, rain evidently ceased, and fine weather 
till the evening of the Srd, when it be- 
gan again, ard continosd till the I lth, 
when it finally ceased, with the excop- 
tion of a slight shower on the 16th, and 
abeavier one onthe 19th. Very fine 
weather afterwards, with strong cold 
wind from E., tll the end of the 


Ocrours, 
2nd, heavy ram doring the night. Fine 
weather during the remainder of the 
month, with very cold wind blowin 
= ami night from N.E. Quitt 


Angewcha.—30th and Slst, heavy rain, 
with thunder, in the evenings. 


dngoreha —Hesry ra a wiih thunder, in 
evening; afterward fine during 
journey westward into Gojam. 
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1842. 
June. 
"scot with te exp af the Shy 
Lee with | ie 
Mth, 19th, te wae On the 


dth it bailed, of “Amwatta, wo heavily, 
that the bail (1 was told), remained 
the ground satis three days. 

18th, iin 

during the ni 
Tose three feet ; 
day. 
canal eatin: 
act it reguiorly till the W0th. 


Ju. 
Rains continued. On the feast of St. 


Abbo, in the month of Himlie (corre- 
pein d a the 11th of July of our 
a y the Abai is considered to 
have riken ao as to be oo — 
After “ Harmlie 


Serremper. 

Rains continued till the 16th, which day 
was remarkably fine. The barley har- 
vest pow Still, until the end of 
the month, it continued to rain every 
night, and sometimes even in the day- 
‘inves. 


Ocroum. 


Heavy rain continued every night (ex- 
cepting the 4h’) till the Tih os ‘ 
raf fire, moc fell, 
- ve continued long al cs 
than usual. Yet, notwitl this 
duration, the rivers had fallen consider- 
ably, and the Abai was already crossed 
by the cloths and 
Heong peonelovar re he 
ing. ew night Tig mont 
and sealed heavily, with the ex 
tion of the Sth, lath to 16th, 
a to 28th, and 30th to Slat. Ou 
the 17th, Ail. 


Novemnen. 

Rain on the Sth, Ulth, 12th (heavy, with 
hail), 20th, 20th (heavy, with Ail), 
and Oth. "This continued had westher 
bseecer hurt the crops, and a famine was 
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1841. 142, 
Decemnen. Decemer. 
Geam,—Fine. The first three days stil] showery, when 
the rains appear to have ceased in 
. Gojam; bot in Damot they were maid 


still to continue. Hain again on the 
l4thy 16th, 7th, Bod, Died, 24th, 
25th, and 27th; the last five days, 
heavy. 


Lad, 1A, 
JANUARY, JANUARY. 
Fine. Fine. 


Feunvany. Feonvany. 
Rain fell a few times, but very slightly. Slight min on the 2nd, Jed, 4th, Sth 
violent storm), 6th, 19th, 21st, 22nd, 


th, and 26th. 
Marcu. Maacu. 
During the month frequent and some- Rain, alight on dth, Sth, 6th, 13th (vie- 
times heavy rain. Jent storm), 17th and 18th (storm), 
25th, 26th, and 27th. 
Arain. APRIL. ; 
Heavy rain on 4th, Sth, 1th, Det, and Rain on 3rd and 4th, and then from the 
23nd; remainder of month fine. 15th till the end of the month, with 
oie ae of the 24th, 25th, and 
25h. 


l11.—Cuareran Routes through Abyssinia. 


In vol. x. p. 580, is given an itinerary from Tajirrah to Ausea by the 
way of Gdgade and Lake Abhebbad, which was obtained by me at the 
former place, and transmitted from thence in December, 1840. The fol- 
lowing note respectin Lake Abhebbad accompanied the itinerary, but 
was not published with it, “The length of the lake is 1 day’s journey 
on foot: it contains seven emall islands. Between it au the river 
Hawash is a high mountain called Damma ’Ali.”” To this is to be added 
that the river falls into the lake to the southward of this mountain, as 
shown in a sketch made for me by a native of Tajiirrah, a copy of 
which was transmitted with the itinerary. The following particulars of 
routes, &c. have since been collected :— 


1. Route from Tajirrah to Aussa by the way af Rahdita, 


Tajirrah (native name Tagirri) 
Ele’ énta 
Haiginoub —|_ Travelling rather quickly: wi 
: , quickly : with female 
Keérbats slaves i takes 8 days. 
Argita 
Kinni 
Rahiita ; 
Gé'ala Travelling rather slowly with female 
Kaballe slives. 


Holbadta 
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Dugiigura 
Hive” 
Chéhi 


Cross R. Hawash 
Ansa 


Travelling rather slowly Pith 


female slaves. 


2, Route from Aussa to Déwe. 


Augsa 
Cross R. Hawash 
heii 


, Arabatdésa 
Cross R. Milli 
Agdmti 
Bakarsa 
Ti’a 
Ka'ab 
Ildla 
Léid (mountain) 
Jeld 


Sid 
Ddwe (market) 


| Gentle travelling with female 


slaves. The road after 
crossing the Hawash, on 
quitting Aussa, keeps the 
river all the way on the 
left hand. 


3. Route from Déwe towards Aussa and Tajirrah. 


Dowe 

Hiro 

Anka'éla 

Remi 

R. Hawash 

Galdito 

Tardira 

This informant knew the road 

to Ausea no farther. He said 
that he would another day con- 
tinue it as far as Tajirrah without 

ing through Auesa; but I saw 
a no more. He said that from 
Doéwe to Aussa is 15 days by cara- 


van, or 8 days quick travelling, | 


and that from Aussa to Tajirrah 
is the same; the two distances 
being about equal. 


Déwe 

Hiro 

Inka'dla 

Reim, Near this station is a 

large lake. 

R. Hawis 

Galiito 

Sheka’?la 

Inketinda 

Ausaa 

The lake here mentioned is ap- 
parently Lake Ardibbo, near 
Gerfa, alluded to by the Rev. Mr. 
Krapf in p. 400 of his ‘ Journals.’ 

In the latter part of this route 


several stations are evidently 


omitted. 


In the centre of the country of the Addl is a high mountain called in 
Abyssinia Gurali, which is visible from a great distance all round. In. 


the old Portu maps 


the word G'wrele is attached to the name Auca 


(Aussa), which is not improbably caused by the mountain being in the 
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neighbourhood of that place, whence the two names got confounded 


together, I apprehend that the real name must be Gur (or Gura) ’A'hi, 
the latter word signifying mountain in the Dankali language. 


* 4, Route from Dowe to Ain Amba and A'das. 

ree (market) 

lo 

ea Civ cee ty) fee 
Ain Amba (capital) 
Derekwera 
R. Legalafto Warrahémano. 
Afdas (market) 


Ancharo, the principal market of Warrakillu, lies close to Ain Amba, 
at the foot of the hill on which that town is situate. 

‘Déwe lies eastward of Ain Amba, being below it, on the edge of the 
high land, which there falls rapidly wanes is the country of the Adhl or - 
Dandkil, in the same way as it docs from Tfat. 

5, Route from Ancharo (Ain Amba) to the Markets of Yejju. 
Anchiro 
Aturi (market) Warrakallu. 
R. Milli 
R. Bechachéf 
Woldéa (market) 
Adami (market) > Yaju. 
Cross R. A’la. 
Giirra (market) 
The market of Gurra is frequented by the Dandkil, but it is the 
waemen alone who bring their loaded camels, and buy and sell in the 
of the men, who keep away altogether in order to avoid bloodshed, 
this country being the scene of constant feuds among the different 
tribes. I could not learn that Gurra has any connexion with Gura "A’'li. 


6. Route from Anchdro to Séhota. 
Anchiro Warrakillu. 


a Ardjaweha } Teholaderri. 


Mersa 
R. Cherawaha 
Adami Yejju- 
Woldiia 
Sdnka 
Thence 3 days to 
Sdkota. 
A'djawaha is the frontier between three states, viz. Teholadérn, Yejju, 
and Ambésel, belonging to Warrakdllu. 
From Mérea to Wolddia, by the upper read, ia only 1 long day: the * 
road here given goes round eastward by the market of Adami. 


= 
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4. Route from Adami to the Country of the Addl ( Téltal). 
Adami 
Girra 
bre These are not days’ journey, but only the 
‘Adal countries passed through. 


The Rain Gallas are the A'zabo (Assubo) Gallas of the Chandi, 
ML} 


} A long day's journey. 


country of Zdbul is between the Radia Gallas and the Taltal (Dar 
the inhabitants of the salt plain (Hirho), from whence Abyssinia is 
supplied with rock-salt, Zdbul is a very fine country, well wooded, and 
ucing grapes, olives, limes, cedars, &c. ; but in consequence of long 
devastating wars, it isnow entirely uninhabited and waste, The people 
of Lasta say that it has remained so since the time of Ahmed Gran 
(Mohammed Gragne). When Ras Ali (¢dlah, i. e. the elder), the son 
of Gwingwul, the chief of the Yéjju Gallas of Angot, mentioned by Bruce, 
marched through Zébul against the Addl, his army spilled a quantity of 
dhuirrah, which has since continued to grow there from year to 
without cultivation, There are said to be many ruins of the former kings 
there. The river Gélima runs through Zébul, having its course south- 
ward, and uuiting first with the A’la and then with the Milli, before 
reaching the Hawash, with which river they unite. By the Gallas the 
Gélima is called Gélime, and the A’la is called A’ura: the Milli retains 
its name throughout, 

The following is an extract of a letter, dated Ydush, August 13th, 
1842, and addressed to the Rev. J. M. Trew :—‘ There is one point 
on which I may fairly take a little credit to myself; it is with respect 
to the identity of the river Andizo of the maps with the Hawash. In 
July, 1840, before leaving England, I aseerted this identity, and placed 
in the hands of Capt. Washington, then Secretary to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, a sketch showing the course of the Hawash in 
accordance with my views, which I have since found to be substantially 
correct, for the R. Milli (Melee), forming the boundary between the 
Teholadérri and Yejju Gallas—which in the maps is made a tributary 
of the Andzo—actually runs to the Hawash,”’ 

{ was at the same time inclined to the opinion that the Anazo, or 
Hanazo, has no separate existence, but has got inserted in the maps in 
consequence of a misspelling of the Portuguese name of the Hawash— 
Anaxo for Awaxo. The following extract from Ludolf's fistoria 
Ethiopica, is, however, against such an opinion:—“ Omnia flumina 
magna et fluenta parva intrant in Nilum, et non remanent nisi duo 
fluvii; uous vocatur Hanazo | /f\ 4°H | qui reperitur in Hangota : 
et alter vocatur Hawash | 4A SP |, qui fluit propé Dawarem ct 
Fatagaram.”— Zid, 1, ¢. 8, s. 48, ] cs 

In our present imperfect knowledge of the eastern portion of A 
sinia, it 1s impossible to say that such a river may not exist, All | 
can be safely done is to assert the identity of the Anazo of the maps 
(the recipient of the Milli, Ala, &c.) with the Hawash. 

or Os Zébul are the tribes of the Harsimali, Ashénto, and Modditu 
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8. Routes from Warrakdllu and Warrahémano westward to Gdjam. 


The merchants of Warrakdllu and Warrahemano go to Bdso to pur- 
chase Slaves, ivory, coffee, &e., which they dispose of in part to the 
Yejju Gallas aud the merchants from Tigre, and in part sell at Déwe to 
the people of Tajdrrah, The rock-salt from Tigre reaches Gojam partly 
by this road, and partly by that of Sékota and E'benat. To Shoa it is 

no from Warrakdile by the way of Maridmmi. 

(1.) Ain Amba | 

 "‘Tétola f Warraka!lu. 


Chérecha 
Misabiet Wolle Gallas, 
Gannatic Legimbo. 
Hise 

Boérana 

Zilunwalie Bicone: 

R. Abai 
Harenta 


| Gejam. 


(2.) Ain Amba 
oy 


Auchiro (Am } 
@) a | a 
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Giddagad 

Win Fn | Wollo Gal 

Melaksinka al ae, 

Saint (Dansa Ambira. 
market 

A‘hiyn 


Katkitta 
Surtle Mi 
FLALEHA 


BR. Abai 
Warnbtnya 
Gijam 


(8.) Ain ere 
A, Borkénna = [ 
Derckwéra Warrakilla, 
RK. Kalina 
Kimir dingiaa — 
R. Laggalifto ;- Wollo. 





9. Route from Gejam to Ifat (Shoa) by the way of Worrakdlls. 


My servant Walda Georgis, on his second journey to Shoa (in 
Dec. 1842), accompanied a party of salt-merchants from Barénta to 
Totola, from whence he went on alone to Shoa, He informed me that 
after leaving Tétola he passed through an extensive country known by 
the general name of Jdmma, the first part of which belonged to the~ 
Galla chief A’dara Bible, and the latter part to the chief Hassan Dullo. 
On the seventh day from Totola he crossed the river Jdmma, and arrived 
at Jiru, from whence another day brought him to Angoldila. His return 
journey he gave me as follows :— 

Ankdber 








Fee Within the territories of the 

At iyo "Ma 

sitsabe journeys in Shoa were very 

R. Gashabakindi (valley) bans lag, ee 

a-usha-ters along the fal a ae 

Debra Seda} bea i. Cee 

Majetti country. ss¢lleli i Antzibkia is 
station close to Asseélleli, on ao 

Maridmmi mountain to the W. of it. 
a long day and cross R. Berkdnna, 

Anchiro 2 

Tdtole 1 short day & jOUrnEY. 

Cherecha. 

Masabiet. 


_—— station, 
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Mésabiet station’ Borana, There is a large river 
mm“ oF between Chikata 
y; nana nwaha (¥ alley) ) Gafirea, and Mt. Gafirea. 
Sasbity (valley) 
Kuchichilla Gdjam. 
Enadnta 
Yaush 
10. Rowte from Mota to Lalibala, 
Mita * Heblt Mieda 
Gerarwaha Géjam. Shedobo Lasta, 
Cross R. Abai Lalibala 
mie 
rs Sak Bidgemider, 
A’brajit 
11. Moutes from Anchdro to Gondar. 
(1) Anchiro Term 
Haata * Ben : 
Singola Warrahémano. as in let rotate. 
Tita 
issim Bib 3.) Anchiro 
ef | OR | 
Ardwaha Kaskas (ideas cs 
Maga Ft. Bauhilo 
Arita W tclela 
BE | ees | EE. 
— a iipemider, — Remider, 
Ambo ms in 2nd ronte 
hand i (4) Ain Amba 
Migach Kombélcha } Werastie: 
Gondar Eo Barkénna 
(2.) Ancharo Kiskasy I spain 
Derek wera Warrakillu. o | Lo ve 
Lg pte : Widela } Warrabémano, 
Fita | Talak Zéhit 
dita, Tanash Zéebit 
Tinta Nefas Miwacha 
R. Bashilo Warrahémano, | Zor Amba Bitgemider, 
Dalinta Kulwalbiko 
Diunt eb 
Kt, Tita Ifag, &e. 


— 


* Hiata is on the frontier of three States, Wollo, Warrahémano, and Warrakllu. 
+ Mount Ambiisel is bore Kaskas towards the right. 


= 
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11. Route from Abdllo to Adowa, 


Abdllo, See8 (@) Lecahida, Tfag 
o) ee Fhonit 
Ambacho- ber |] » ; A‘dita a 
Hdso (market) f Lesimbo. Abbachéngwar 
F r ay ake Lasta desert 
Waha mitda Berille RK. Tikkazie 
R. Bishilo i (Cromed 15 times in 1 day) 
Wandggi R. Chirech 
ll — 
iy ‘ rw 
Misirkitta Shéla 
Isti Bitgemider. Tembien 
Mahdera Ma- Takirikira 
Fumi R.. Kuhlwaha 

Sinko R. Maibabr 
Reb Adowa 

12. Howte from A'das to Débra Tabor. 
-S bai 

recha. unt 
Sifts Sintalwaha Daunt. 
Grora! dat Jitta . 
Debbek Nege 
Warrahémano, z ‘ 

Vewdtat |» Zoramba, Biegemider. 
Sieda Debra Tubor 
Karebh 
Ft. Hashilo 


The foregoing routes were furnished me at various times by different 
native merchants ; and although they occasionally exhibit slight discre- 
pancies in the details, in their main features they are quite consistent 
and confirmatory of one another. They are given for the purpose of 
Elling up the central portion of Abyssinia, of which the existing maps 
still give but an imperfect representation. 








Il.—£rtract from a Journal by Lieut. W. Craristorner, 
Commanding the H.C. Brig of War* Tigris,’ on the E. Coast of 
Africa. Dated 8th May, 1943. 


SHOULD any attempt be made to penetrate Africa from. the 
eastern coast, I would strongly recommend the neighbourhood of 
Kilwah to be avoided ; its climate is most deadly to Europeans ; 
while, on the other hand, the natives repute the climate of Mom- 
bes and northward, exceedingly healthy and recruiting in its 
effects. 

I called on the Sultan of Kilwah and gave him assurances of. 
good will and amity; he presented me with a trifling gift of 
, Sheep, and received an equivalent return, The people of Kilwah 

are well disposed to the English; the forts, which were once 
formidable, are now complete ruins. On leaving Zanzibir there 


a 


Fort of Mombas— Tribes of the Interior. i7 


was every expectation of meeting a slaver of twenty-two guns; 
the crew were all in health, and our hopes were high of earning 
distinction and meriting applause. A few days after quitting 
Kilwak a most virulent fever broke out: in three days young 
men and old were brought to the grave; and I had the melan- 
choly duty of burying three Europeans from our small number 
in one day. I could not avoid the reflection that the amount of 
suffering would have probably been less in an action with the 
slaver, and the loss of life perhaps not greater. Returning to 
Zanzibir on the 28th of of ae I experienced the kind and 
valuable aid of the British and American Consuls, who, from 
their local experience, were well able to give advice, Alter 
remaining at Zanzibir till the 4th of March, I hastened to pro- 
cure better water at Mombas, where I anchored on the following 
day. 

The fort of Mombas is the best on the coast, and has a garri- 
son of Beltchis, twenty in number; they are regularly paid 
2 or 3 dollars a month, and provide their own arms, matchlocks, 
aml swords; the Jemedar, or Kilahdar, is also a Belichi. The 
trade from Mombas is trifling; there is no fresh water in the 
neighbourhood excepting from wells. The town of Uzi, about 
20 miles to the 5. of Lamei, appears to be the mart for the com- 
merce of this neighbourhood ; there the Gallas and tribes from the 
interior meet the Arab merchants. The Wanika tribe are situated 
2 days’ journey from Mombas, in the interior. As a specimen of 
native names | record the following designations of tribes of the 
interior to which the slaves brought to the const usually belong: 
Mihan, Mimgindo, Mumwera, Makiwa, Makondi, Michinga, 
Matumbi, Manyassa, Mubisi, Monumizi. These people buy and 
sell each other, being all slaves and slave-dealers by turns, and the 
residents on the coast cannot tell which is the most powerful or 
influential; people of each tribe come down as slaves and as 
merchants, sometimes, however, fighting just before reaching the 
slave-markets. Frequently the natives of the interior come over 
to Zanzibar; and intelligent European residents say, there would 
be little danger of treachery in accompanying them back to their 
country. As they do not know the use of money, they are dealt 
with by barter, very much to the advantage of our Indian subjects: 
there are saul to be from forty to sixty Banians constantly resident 
at Chebinga, a slave-mart near Kilwah, 

I filled water quickly, the authorities assisting me, in con- 
sequence of the Imam’s orders, free of charge; I nevertheless 
deemed it expedient to remunerate them for their labour. 
Having some days previously vacated the poop-cabin for the . 
sick, in order to separate them from the rest of the crew, I 
found so great an improvement, in their state in a few days, as 
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well as in the general spirit and alacrity of the men in their 
usual duties, that 1 felt justified in giving up my previous in- 
tention of visiting the Seychelles to recruit, and, with renewed 
pleasure, had the prospect before me of fully accomplishing the 
wishes of the political functionaries. , 

Leaving Mombas on the 9th of March, I reached Bravah in 
9 days, having to surmount a current which has retarded the 
vessel to the amount of 365 miles in the latter 7 days. 

My inquiries at Zanzibér had quieted my apprehensions con- 
siderably, but I naturally felt anxious, as the letters from the 
Imam to places northward of Mombas merely contained friendly 
advice, and were not imperative. 

March 18th, Bravah.—Arrived here at sunset ; anchored about 
half a mile southward of a landmark or watch-tower, said to have 
been built by the Portuguese, on a rocky islet 200 yards from the 
shore: bearings at anchor, landmark and Bravah Town in one 
N.E, 3 N,, southern extreme of land S.W. § W.; 9 fathoms sand 
1300 yards from the nearest shore. 

19th.—Landed for chronometric observation, which gave the 
Minaret, or landmark, in 1° 5 17" N. latitude, and 4° 19’ 51” 
E. of Mombas fort. The latitude was ascertained by thirteen 

observations of stars N. and S. of the meridian. In the 

evening landed at the town in an armed boat to call on the chief 
and deliver the letter of Imam Seid Seid of Zanzibar, together 
with the letters relative to the wreck of a bugalé having British 
hare on board, which was very urgently wanted at Zanzibar. 
was received in a warm friendly manner, to my surprise, and 
conducted to the best-looking house in the place by a Séméali 
chief, named Hadji Awisa, who carried in his hand a highly 
ornamented sword, which I was afterwards informed was sent to 
him by Seid Seid. 1 bad not been seated many minutes before a 
man of very unpromising appearance, with large features, and a 
dead yellow eye, his unusual height somewhat lessened by an 
ugly stoop, came towards me, holding some papers in his hand, 
which, after the usual compliments and inquiries, and seating 
himself, he unceremoniously presented for perusal. These papers 
were very important documents for a stranger intent on examining 
the country in the neighbourhood and gaining information; the 
first was giving the bearer a high character for honesty and fair 
dealing as a broker or agent for purchasing cargoes, hides (princi- 
pally), and ivory; the next wasa statement written by the harpooner 
of an English whale-boat, acknowledging the great kindness and 
attention shown him by the bearer, “ Dera,” he (the harpooner) 
having, with five others, when chasing a whale, unfortunately lost 
a making for the nearest land reached it, about 60 
miles - of Magadisha, in 9 days. Two of his companions had 
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died from exhaustion, and the officers expiring shortly after reach- 
ing the shore, he and the survivors were brought down to “ Ma- 
kutshi”’ by the natives, and, I fancy, sold as slaves unknown to 
themselves. “Dera” said he rescued them from the people of 
Makutshti for 30 German crowns ; which is probably true, as the 
statement says they were badly off until they arrived at “ Brayah.” - 
I made arrangements at once to visit the river in the neigh- 
bourhood, said to be 2 hours off, at the back of the line of sand- 
hills, of 150 to 250 feet elevation, which abut on the sea-shore 
hereabouts, and form a continuous line nearly parallel with the 
beach, at about 2 miles distance, Having satisfied myself that 
the people were well-disposed, I returned on board, taking with 
me the man who engaged to be my guide for the morrow. 
20th.—We started before daylight from the vessel, passed the 
town, which is a mile from the landmark, before sunrise, being 
joined by Sheikh Awisa (before mentioned), who declared his 
determination to accompany me. I found him a very amusing 
but vainglorious companion; he had the fine cast of features of 
the Sémilis, though very dark in colour, and hair somewhat 
isped. We saw two kinds of antelope, the one of a spotted fawn- 
colour, with spiral annulated horns, standing somewhat higher 
than the largest sized goat; the other, “Salt's” antelope, very 
numerous. Of birds, there were a large brown hawk, the bare- 
necked vulture, the gigantic crane, another species, usually called 
the “common stork,” having a red bill, and black about the covert 
feathers of the wings, besides honey (humming?) birds of every 
hue, the green and gold flashing in the sun as they flitted past. 
Proceeding direct to the cultivated ground in the neighbourhood of 
the river, we found the country was artificially irrigated for 2 miles 
from its banks, and Indian corn and juwari in a very flourishing 
state. The stream being still distant, we retired under the grate- 
ful shade of a large acacia, which at this season was in full flower. 
Skins being spread on the ground, all were soon seated, and the 
hospitality of our host produced excellent mutton boiled with rice; 
the only peculiarity being that the slaves, seated at some distance, 
were eager to receive the bones picked by their masters, which 
underwent a second, third, and fourth gnawing from successive 
hungry mouths before they were finally scattered as useless. All 
these people eat fat in large solid quantities. ‘The first course, as 
arranged by the sheikh’s kind offices, was a large bow! of rice, on 
which ghi (liquid butter) was poured, and then boiled meat piled 
the latter soon disappeared ; next came a small proporti 
of the rice with neat lumps of fat piled upon it, in a similar way 
to the meat, and they vanished as quickly ; the remainder of the 
rice was then deluged with milk, and the bowl emptied: the 
whole occupying about five minutes. (I beg to say I was merely 
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hold, but incessantly putting it to the fra 
sheep eg fH between ae ation them; for we. sy 
strangers, Somalis, persons o appearance, who, 
after ing of coffee, pronounced a sort of benediction on the 
pc IB feast, wishing him every blessing of heaven and 
earth, rain, fruitful seasons, and to his children’s children honour 
among men. The Sémdlis here eat coffee stewed in ghi, the bean 
slightly bruised only, with the husk. The docility of the slaves 
is remarkable; their greediness in receiving the bones of their 
master's leaving has been already noticed: they are the only 
herdsmen and shepherds ; the sheep are the black-headed variety. 
All went to sleep about |] a.m., and rested till 3, when we had 
settled to start for the river. I found the whole of the people 
very communicative, but very ignorant even of their own neigh- 
bourhood, and continually making contrary statements as to dis- 
tances, numbers, and qualities; what information I gained, and 
could depend on, has been embodied in the rough sketches and 
notices of this neighbourhood. 

It was a very fatiguing trip from the tree to the river ; we were 
full 3 hours going and returning, but the muddiness of the ground 
was the cause, not the actual distance. A common short hoe was 
the only implement of husbandry in use; the slaves and their 
wives being the labourers, housed miserably in small half-roofed 
huts, their usual food parched Indian corn and fish from the 
river, Of the latter I purchased a large kind of cat-fish, weigh- 
ing two or three pounds, and a snapper, of a pound and a half, 
for a trifle. As we passed on, sometimes wading up to the middle 
im water, and always trudging over soft mud, with tufts of 
grass here and there to relieve the foot, we started numerous birds 
from their perches ; the white ian ibis, rising in pairs, was 
conspicuous, with its powerful black beak and neck bare of fea- 
thers, the kullum also, and two species of divers, besides every 
variety of crane, black, white, and slate-colour. Ona proaching 
the edge of the river we found it somewhat sunken in its bed, the 
streamlets of the swampy ground over which we had passed run- 
ning into it. Numerous alligators frequent the stream; which, I 
was told, is now at its lowest, the periodical rains being daily ex- 
pected: we found it from 70 to 150 feet broad, and 10 and 15 
feet deep. with a current, by estimate, of 14 mile an hour, taking 
, turn V . byS. at the Sop where I was standing, having come 
. 4rom a direction due N. (true). This elbow in tlie stream, by 
of Peamk ft and estimated distance, is due N. of the town 

, to 8 miles. The country all round is spotted 
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with trees, and appears level, as far as the eye can reach, in the 
interior, In returning, we succeeded in shooting an ibis, appa- 
rently a young bird, the neck having a little remains of Sui 
and featlfers on it, not so thoroughly leather-necked as the older 
birds become. Having the night in the open air, shel- 
tered somewhat by a on the windward side, under which, 
by my guide's forethought, the hides had been spread, I re- 
turned to the ship in the morning, after partaking of a breakfast 
of fowl, tea, and milk, obligingly provided by Dera. I asked 
him again to let me see his papers, as I had imperfectly Poabioe: 
them by my lamp-light: they prove that Bravah, for fourteen 
years, has been a welcome port to European and American 
traders, several of whom have resided on shore for days at a 
time. The chiefs, seven in number, say that Captain Owen's 
visit reconciled them to European intercourse. The river Jubb, 
or Gavind, is under the authority of the sheikhs of Bravah, 
who, on being closely questioned by me, mentioned every par-“ 
ticular of the murder of the men belonging to the frigates 
Leopard and Dedalus, that sent their boats for water during the 
expedition to the Red Sea. Their statement perfectly agreed with 
an account I had obtained from an old fisherman two days pre- 
viously. : 

As the principal men were present, besides a changing assem- 
bly of about thirty others, I determined, on the spur of the 
moment, influenced by the candour of the people, to offer repay- 
ment to Dera of the thirty German crowns which he had remitted 
to Makutshi to rescue from slavery those of the crew of the 
English whale-boat who had escaped being killed. The offer 
was accepted in silence, and, I trust, it will leave a very beneficial 
effect. I, at the same time, gave a written document, stating the 
reasons why I had given the money, and I reminded the chiefs 
that any expense sustained for a similar purpose would meet a 
return, but that it would be better to procure, in any similar case, 
a writing under the hand of the sufferers, mentioning the amount 
that had been paid on their account. I had asked why they did 
not procure a‘writing in the present instance; their reply to me 
was nobly thrilling: “ They were strangers and naked ; could we 
ask them for anything?” 

Having taken in three or four tons of water on a difficult 
beach (rocky and surf), and Sagas the object of my visit in 
ascertaining that such part of the cargo of the wrecked bugalé 
as had reached Bravah had been sent*on to Zanmbdr; and the 
portion of the crew which had suffered from the endemical fever 
of Zanzibar being in a fair way of recovery, | deemed it my duty 
to keep the coast from this port upwards. 

I therefore weighed, and found the currents still very 
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setting 35 to 45 miles a-day to the S.W. The wind hanging to 
N.E,, it was eight days before we reached Moonguid. The only 
village noted on Owen's chart between Bravah and this anchor- 
age is Torre: it is walled, and situated on an elevated peninsula 
overlooking the sea: it contains about 300 inhabitants, herdsmen 
and growers of cotton; they are under the influence and prs 

tection of the: Bravah Sdémdli chiefs. Hearing that the mver 
approached the sea nearest to a place called Galwen, represented 
as 4 miles only from the beach at Moonguid, I purposed anchor- 
ing in order to endeavour to examine the neighbourhood, having 
before sent on a Bravah guide in the launch with an officer 
to examine the anchorage; but finding the soundings extend 
only a small half-mile from the beach, I did not at this season 
deem it prudent to anchor, the weather being squally and 
unsettled, The anchoring-ground is good, being soft sand and 
clay, at adepth of 8 and 9 fathoms ; but it deepens suddenly to no 
ground at 30 fathoms, In the north-easterly monsoon, I appre- 
hend, there would be no danger for a vessel anchoring abreast of 
the weather-reef, under the protection of which a boat can nearly 
always land in calm water; the anchorage is a good one for 
country craft, there being a break in the reef which runs lel 
to the shore for about 200 yards’ distance, having | to 3 fathoms 
inside of it. The day subsequent to the landing of the Bravah 
guide, I went on shore early in the morning, and to my annoyance 
learnt that the people of Galwen had threatened the guides with 
instant death, if they brought a Feringi to their town. Foiled in 
this attempt, I remained about an hour on shore conversing with 
people who had come from the town, and visited the ruins of an 
‘Arab settlement which was once of considerable extent, but, as I 
was informed, suffered so much from petty wars of rival Sémali 
ne rete inhabitants returned to Bravah. The country 
here is spoken of in raptures by the le; they compare it to 
Basrah aA the banks re the Eaphtetne The eae A and 


all Indian productions grow here luxurianily; among others, a 


delicious wild-fig is abundant; the plantain, pomegranate, cocoa- 
nut, melon, tamarind, almond, Indian corn, and millet are abun- 
dant and cheap. Eight Bengal rice-bags, weighing 1280 |bs., are 
sold for one dollar, Having explained to twenty or thirty men 
belonging to Galwen, who were friendly in their manner (though 
a few showed much astonishment and fear, not having seen a 
white man before), that | came with peaceful intentions—for, 
though the boat's crew was armed, I could appeal to the vessel 
being two or three miles in the offing asa proof that] did not 
come for war—and made asmall purchase of jodri, | returned 
on board by 10 a.wt., and anchored off the town of Merkah 
the same evening, losing one day in this abortive attempt. 
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April \st.—Landed at Merkah for chronometric observations, 
and called on the chiefs, producing the Imam of Zanzibdr's letter. 
Here [ was received civilly by an Arab merchant of respect- 
ability, to whose house the heads of the Sémali tribes of the 
neighbourhood came in the course of an bour or two. One chief 
was wanting: I heard he was the principal, but now bed-ridden 
from age, and I waited on him in the evening, This trivial 
circumstance had an excellent effect. I found the Sultan, as 
he is styled, of Merkah seated on bullocks’ ‘hides, in one of the 
round Sémdli huts, opposite to a little window. I say hides, as 
the only visible distinction between his circumstances and those 
of poorer men consisted in perhaps a dozen hides being placed on 
each other to form a bed, instead of a single one sufficing. He is 
blind with age, 1 told him [ had heard he was unable to leave 
his house, so had come to him. He was profuse in his expres- 
sions of good will, and insisted on feeling my clothes, and 
keeping his hands on some part of my person while [ remained. 
He had never seen, and, poor man, was never destined to see, an 
Enropean. Telling him { had come in peace, and wanted a few 
supplies, and to go up and see the country, he seid he could not 
answer me that the elders of his tribe would agree to this; that, 
please God, I should obtain all my wishes. The following day 
the chiefs presented the ship a bullock, for which they received a 
return in cloth. I then told my host, the Arab merchant, that I 
wanted to go to the river in-shore. He said it would be impos- 
sible to go without the Sémalis’ good will. I then begged him to 
eall them all, and consult, They met, and agreed to guarantee 
my safety and provide a guard, which they stated would be abso- 
lutely necessary, but that I must make them a compensatory 

t, as no European had ever penetrated the country here. 
consented to give them fifty dollars. The Imim of Zanzbdr's 
letter had little effect. As the vessel was watering, and one day 
would suffice to go to and return from the river, I determined im- 
mediately to go, and alone, as, though | apprehended little or no 
risk, yet | conceived it better to show saiiblekbe in the people at 
the outset. I may mention that the friendly chiefs of Bravah, 
when bidding me “ God's speed,” hai cautioned me not to go 
in-shore at Merkah or Makadishd; and this evening the two 
Bravah guides (who had been abused and thteatened by the 
Merkah townspeople for bringing the Feringis, as they say) ear- 
nestly begged me not to go—one trembling, and literally erying, 
though twenty-one years old. He became more composed, how- 
ever, when I told ‘him that he need not accompany me. The 
river is represented to be 3 hours off, which is about 9 or 10 
miles. I have settled to start early, and purpose returning before 
night. 7 , 
a 
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5th.—My safe return has caused much joy in the town. All 
the people were out to welcome me back: the women and children 
on the tops of the houses, and the men, to the amount of two 
thousand, advanced nearly a mile from the town. The ptincipal 
cause ‘of this excitement appears to be, that they apprehended the 
slaves, or rather self-liberated free men of the interior, would 
treacherously intercept my return, and then they themselves would 
suffer from the ship. The time of day, however (near sunset), 
favoured this demonstration of feeling. When first, from the 
brow of the hills overlooking the town, I descried the multitude 
advancing, I was rather uneasy, and so were my compan 
who instinctively stopped a few minutes, and consulted. Pro- 
ceeding at a slower pace, we soon distinguished that the people 
were unarmed, and that mere curiosity bad led the greater number 
from their houses. But it is necessary to detail my journey. Not 
being able to get away before 7 a.3t., instead if 5, as T had 
wished, about one hundred men collected, and accompanied 
myself and my guard of nine men to the suburbs. Here the 
other Brava guide faltered in courage, and pretty plainly said 
he could be of no use, and did not wish to go on with me, Tim-_ 
mediately sent him back to the town, thereby placing myself 
wholly in the hands of the Séméli guards. | carried pistols, 
sword, and gun; and selected the man who appeared the ief as 
my companion, keeping’ him in conversation by means of Arabic, 
and we walked together nearly the whole way. 

Leaving Merkah, which is a stone-built town of about 3000 
inhabitants, evidently founded by Arabian traders, we proceeded 
over the sand-hills which back the sea above this place as else- 
where. On arriving near the summit, at about 200 feet elevation, 
and 1 mile W.S.W. from the town, we found excellent water 4 
feet from the surface, in half a dozen places, Looking down on 
the country beyond, it presented every evidence of great fertility, 
and some degree of industry, Green Indian corn and millet were 
waving to the gentle land-breeze; other patches of cleared ground 
showed that the labour of the reapers was over for a season. 
Grain, I was assured, ripens all the year round, yielding from 80 
wo 150 fold. The barvest-home of the slaves is here kept up by 
singing in procession through the streets of the town, a few dancers 
preceding: it ends by a feast and presents from their masters. 
After passing over the soft and sandy surface of the hills, we de- 
a to the coe cultivated. ground, and soon came to.some 

urers. I stopped to watch their labour; they were thrashing 
the grain; the heads of the millet had been lacked by women 
and children, and brought on asses to a cleared, hardened 
protected from cattle and dust by a circular hedge formed of the 
prickly branches of the acana, mixed with the straw of the gram. 
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When the space was sufficiently filled with the heads of grain, 
strewed 3 or 4 feet deep, thirty or forty persons with flails, sticks 
slightly curved at one end, commenced the thrashing with their faces 
turned ‘butwards ; they worked away, treading and thrashing until 
they met, back to back, in the centre of the circle, when women 
children collect the stalks and winnow the grain in heaps, 
merely waiting for the usual sea-breeze to scatter the chaff as they 
toss it in the air; it is then packed in baskets of a particular form, 
and supplies the whole coastof Hadramaut and Omin. At about - 
5 miles from Merkah,: there were large herds of cattle, which 
pastured over vast tracts. Here I saw an instance of the 
severity with which a runaway slave is treated. One who had 
thus offended was fettered with shackles on his legs, and had 
been so for three years. He could advance only 10 inches at 
a time, and was condemned in that state to carry water to the 
labourers at a distance of 4 miles from the well. He was offered 
to me for 20 German crowns (about 4/.); but I declined 
purchasing him, without assigning any reason. There were 
many thousands of men employed in cultivation here; their 
only shelter is formed by the loose stalks of the common millet 
piled up in a conical shape, and allowing three or four persons to 
sit together in the interior. They are thus screened from the 
sun, but exposed, of course, to the rain, and whole families thus 
their lives. On surmounting a slight rising, the course of 
the river could be traced by a line of large trees along its banks ; 
the green of the country was refreshing to the eye; all was ver- 
dure or ground lately reaped: the country, at a distance, was 
pretty well sprinkled with trees. At 1] a.m. we arrived at the 
village on the banks of the stream. Here I first saw the neat 
conical-roofed house of the natives, of which the village consisted 
of about 100. This but is superior to a mat-hut both in external 
appearance and in the skill displayed in its erection. The village 
had a wall of piles driven into the ground, close together, and 
having a height of about 4 or 5 feet, im addition to the close hedge of 
prickly pear planted in on the outside, and proving no contemptible 
defence. ‘The wall had two narrow openings without gates. 
heads of the village came out to meet our party, increased on the 
road to twenty-two spearmen ; one man was deputed to secure for 
usa peaceful entrance. While we halted, curiosity and merri- 
ment awaited me from the fair is esr of the inhabitants ; a sheep 
was killed and milk produced without being asked for. The 
stream is here 150 feet broad, its surface being only 2 feet below 
its banks, though they say this is the dry season. i passed three 
hours on the banks of the stream, under a large fig-tree swarming - 
with birds of the most brilliant plumage, principally a kind of 
yellow sparrow. ‘There were three cocoa-nut trees in full bepr- 
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ing and two large fig-trees in the village; even the ever-waving 
leaves of the lofty palms were clustered with birds’ nests, so much 
do the feathered tribes here court the neighbourhood of man. 
There isa ferry at this place, consisting of a single boat, untaulked, 
male of six rough-hewn four-inch planks, rudely tied ; 
something inthe form of a large open chest; the rope was a fibrous 
creeper from the thicket, knotted in twenty places. By this boat 
I crossed the river, and walked some distance in the country on 
the opposite bank of the stream, but found it an entangled thicket 
of high rank grass and stunted trees. The depth of the river I 
ascertained to be 17 feet, with a current of 2 or 5 miles an hour, 
the hippopotamus and alligator being its larger occupants. The 
natives use both traps and a rod and line for catching fish. The 
inhabitants looked healthy and clean, and were particularly merry 
and cheerful at my expense ; when | took off my hat it created a 
burst of laughter—they had never seen a Feringi before. No 
instance of ill will was evinced towards me; I took pains to show 
them everything at all curious in my possession, whenever they 
inquired about it. 

Qn returning, three head men accompanied our party about a 
mile outside their village ; and, uttering a benedictory prayer, to 
which all responded, we separated in peace. There is no doubt 
that this river is the same as that near Bravah; it carries down 
a reddish fertilising soil, the surface-water being copiously im- 
pregnated with it ; fuel is abundant on its banks. The guard, 
on returning, were more friendly and communicative than in going ; 
they halted several times out of consideration for me, though I 
bore the fatigue as well as most of them ; we returned to Merkah 
before sunset, thus travelling 20 miles and upwards since mormmg. 
So far I am satished of the existence of a river of which the 
stream and baly increase in force antl volume as we advance 
northwards; the compass-bearings and observations are embodied 
inmy plan. | gained much mformation from various elasses of 
natives at Merkab, and also succeeded in obtaining some know- 
ledge of the routes and tribes of the interior from two natives of 
Berbarah (the Sémali port directly opposite to Aden), who had 
but lately arrived with a few head of cattle and sheep for sale, 
carrying back cloth and tobacco. 

6th.—Having taken in 2300 gallons of excellent water from a 
well 100 yards westward of the town, and 200 feet only from 
high-water mark, we started for Makadishé.* The natives assure 
me there is considerable waste of river water by its percolating 
through the soil and running into the sea at many places between 

* Makdishi, or Makadishé (pronounced Maygadoshé, Magadox6 according to the 
Portuguese spelling), .cidiie in Abd-l-fedia's phy. 
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Bravah and Makadishé: excellent water is certainly everywhere 
abundant on this coast. 

The current was still adverse or to the westward. Passed several 
“ heders,* or the peculiar Arab trading-boat of these parts, carry- 
ing cargoes of slaves to Oman. They usually put in here, as it 
may be styled the grain coast for the supply of Southern Arabia, 
to take in a cargo; the profits are enormous, S00 and 500 per 
cent. in a passage of 15 or 20 days. They come down, however, 
in October with their dates and cloth; employ their boats for 
hire to carry slaves to Zanzibar, to bring wood for building, and 
in fishmg, and only return to Arabia early during the 8. W. mon- 
soon, From Merkah to Makadishé the range of sand-hills still 
continues, rising more or less abruptly from the beach: the 
various villages between these ports are entered on the map, 
The coast has a barren aspect from the sea, but beyond the sand- 
hill range all is covered with luxuriant vegetation, 

7#h—Anchoring at Makadishé in the forenoon of the 7th, one 
of the guides was landed to inform the Sheikh that I would wait 
on him: he sal he would meet me. Having beard at Bravah 
and Merkah of Makadishé as a most treacherous place, and 
dangerous even for a person to land at, | thought display might 
have a good effect, and ordered the marines to accompany me on 
shore. The boats were. accordingly manned and armed, and 
when at the back of the surf, a salute from the launch’s gun was 
fired in honour of the Sheikh; the beach was crowded with armed 
men. J bad procured Jetters of introduction from the Sheikhs 
of the Merkah tribes, in addition to the one from the [mim of 
Zanzibar, and was not disappointed in a most friendly and even 
warm reception. The chief presented me with a bullock, and an 
Arab merchant, a sherif, offered me a lodging, and invited me to 
stop on shore. 

akadishd, once the eapital of a kingdom, is now half in ruins ; 

it contains 3000 or 4000 inhabitants, Sémalis, with perbaps thirty 
famihes of Arab ongin. Here the Sémilis are rending in sub- 
stantial stone houses that neither they nor their fathers ever built. 
Four watch-towers, or perhaps belfries, with interior spiral steps 
of superior construction, evince the former reign of the Portu- 
guese ;* but their remembrance has passed away from the present 
reneration. One building, which was evidently a church or 
chapel,+ with its aisle and chancel, contains a black marble slab, 
bearing an inscription recording the piety of a sherif who repaired 
it, and dedicated it to Koranic devotion, the worshipper modestly 
saying the deed was undertaken in hopes of meriting heaven by 


* This is ape aS The Portuguese never pomessed Mukwilishd: these buildings 
are of Arah origin.—F, 8. 
f A mosque rather —F. 5. . : 
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its performance, ‘The town has a ruinous neglected appearance 
from the offing, and on entering it, the filth and wai -ses 
present themselves are both distressing and offensive. Hearing 
that the river before mentioned rolled by in the neighbourhood, I 
determined to remain on shore and } nein gr my inquiries. The 
house of the burly sherif, who would match in port and appear- 
ance with any fat priest in the world, is three stories high, flat 
roofed, with dark narrow stairs, but capacious rooms, and might, 
if kept clean and furnished, be made a very tolerable dwelling ; 
the windows were small, some bad Venetian blinds, all wooden 
shutters, the only furniture being hides stretched on wooden bed- 
frames, and a strong chest. An arrangement was soon effected 
with a messenger to carry a note to the chief residing on the river, 
with whom I sent one of the Bravah guides, telling him I had a 
present for the chief, who was described as a pompous man, very 
vain of his learning ond reputed good fortune. Returning on 
board the following day— 

§th.—I made arrangements to land 15 men with muskets to 
accompany me as a guard, following in this the advice of the 
Sdémali chiefs of Merkah. Aware as I am that there is consider- 
able responsibility incurred by me in taking an armed force on 
shore, | now record my motives :—lIst, Security to my own person 
in carrying out the wishes of my superiors; and 2nd, To establish 
British influence with the natives of the interior, as nothing but 
some display of force can effect these objects. The people here, 
that is the present generation, have never (witha single exception) 
seen ao white man; there is onlya record of three having landed at 
Makadishé; all agree in saying that the Sheikh of the interior and 
his people have never seen one. The guide having returned with 
the chief's written permission for me to proceed, I landed, but the 
surf being bigh, | was obliged to order the other boats back. 
I found 10 spearmen had been sent down to accompany me back 
two the Sheikh; they had been six hours coming, so I hope to go 
there during one mght, and return the next, 

9¢h.— No communication with the ship; the surf very high. 

LOth.—In the afternoon Mr. Metcalf went off in a large native 
canoe, and although swamped in the surf, succeeded in getting on 
board the ship; rain came on heavily, which allayed the swell 
somewhat, and the boats landed in the evening with 7 European 
musketeers, and 7 sepoys ;* and | prepared to start at once, being 
accompanied also by Messrs, Robinson and Metcalf. 

14¢h.—Returned, having completely effected both the objects I 
had in view ; and having walked up the banks of the river, now 
increased to a noble stream, for 1 miles, and visited 6 consider- 
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able villages: we were detained by the absence of the Sheikh one 
day and a night, and the fatigue the men experienced made a rest 
of 36 hours necessary; the sepoys suffering more than the Eu- 
ropears. The distance, 22 miles, was greater than I had sup- 
posed ; but to give a detail of the journey :—April 11¢h—Quitting 
Makadishé at Ge.s., with 10 men of the town to carry neces- 
saries, and 10 others, the guard] from the Sheikh of the interior, 
besides the party from the ship consisting of 17 muskets and 3 
Arabs, a guide, the ship's pilot and interpreter, we pushed on 
with short intervals of rest till midnight, when the guide recom- 
mended a halt near a supply of fresh water. The plan was for 
the Europeans to accompany me immediately after the guides, 
keeping all together, and the Naik and 6 sepoys to bring up 
the rear of the baggage-carriers. At 4 a.m. on the | 2th, started 
again, but were overtaken with rain before daylight, which wetted 
us to the skin; we were all on foot, and the mud began to be very 
deep. As soon as the guides could see the way, we pushed on 
till within a mile of the town ; halted to put the arms in order ; all 
right butone musket, Entered the town just at 8 a.m, and fired asa- 
lute of three volleys in the presence of about 7000 spectators. Hav- 
ing crossed the river in the ferry-boat to enter Girédi, the capital 
of Sheikh Sultan Yasuf bin Mohammed, as he styles himself, I re- 
quested permission to have a house given us for dressing in, as we 
were wet; when four very tolerable houses were given up at once ; 
they were circular, with conical thatched roofs, as before described. 
After refreshing ourselves a liule, 1 sent to say I was ready to 
receive the Sheikh, who bad been importunate to come and see his 
visitors, sending several times to know if we were ready. When 
he came, | excused myself from using any ceremony, as we were 
all tired; he said Ke was honoured by the visit, the town was ours, 
we might do what we liked, &c.; and remaining only a short time, 
said a bullock had been killed already, that anything | wanted, I 
had merely to mention it, myself and party being his guests; and 
he kept his word very fairly while we remained, sending us milk, 
rice, and a sheep every day, his own people cooking for us. We 
returned his visit in full dress in the evening, the party under 
arms, and fired a “ feu-de-joie"’ at his door, having a boat's red 
ensign displayed. The chief is a tall man with an intelligent 
countenance, about 45 years old, dressed only in a large white 
cloth loosely thrown round his person, and brought over the head 
and shoulders so as to envelope the whole body from the ankles to 
the crown of the head ; he wore sandals, and had a small spear in 
his hand, and the eternal tooth-brush stick usually used in Africa 
(it is the stalk of the Salvadora Persica, Rik of the Arabs); his | 
head was shaven, and he hail a scant beard round the edge of the 

lower part of the face; the mustachios, the imperial, and all stray 
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hairs of the cheeks being carefully plucked out by the roots ; such 
being the universal custom with the Sémdli nation, to which this 
chief belonged. Judging by him and the principal le here, the 
Sémalis are not a thick-lipped race ; they are black, with crisp 
hair, straight noses, and well proportioned heads, features, and 
limbs ; in the lower order there is so great a mixture of the slaves 
and Gallas, that it is impossible to distinguish them from each other. 
As the noble-looking chief watched the “ present arms” of the 
musketeers he was evidently discomposed, his eye anxiously flitted 
from one soldier to the other, and he, no doubt, felt relieved when 
they were marched off. I had presented him with a pair of 
cussion pistols, an English carpet, several yards of blue broad- 
cloth, an Abyssinian chief's cloth of very fine manufacture, a silk 
turban, &e., and asked him for ission for all Englishmen to 
trade, reside in, or travel Raat oss subject to his authority ; 
he gave his immediate full consent in the presence of two other 
natives. I requested him to give me a written paper sanctioning 
the free entrance of Englishmen into his country; he promised 
me one, with the exception, however, of “ Galwen:" in excuse 
for this, the chief said his authority was mot properly established 
there ; when it is, he added, ‘the English shall have the town.” 
T wld him, “We do not want it, in our country strangers go 
where they like.” He has two brothers living, one leads in battle, 
and is a talented man, both in intrigue and war; the other is not 
remarkable in any way, except in partiality to Europeans. The 
following day the chief asked me to assist him in war; this month 
he sets out on a most important expedition, hoping to crush the 
chief of Bardérh. The whole of the Sémalis are enraged against 
that chief and the people of Bardérh, as they stigmatise the 
natives as Kafirs, first, because they allow their women to walk 
about the streets with their arms and faces uncovered ; secondly, 
because they use tobacco; so to prove they are not “ mundfik,” 
or “ hypocrites," but “moslems," or “faithful,” the whole 
country 1s about to follow at the heels of Sheikh Yusuf in order 
to annibilate the fanatical tribe of Bardérh, and burn their villages 
to the ground, 

The people of Bardérh have often provoked a crusade of this 
sort by their aggressions and plundering propensities, under the 
= pretence of reforming the customs of the unorthodox, 

‘he Arabs of the sea-ports like the Bardérh chief best, as he 
respects their sherifs and sayyids, and adopts Arab customs, 
Sheikh Visuf also asked me to level the rebellious half of 
Makadishé, reasoning thus :—« How can you do wrong? Is it 
, pot mine? and you have my permission, We have made friends, 
The*chief and people of Hamérwen (as it is called) are my ene- 
mies: they are your enemies.” | explained to him that t h 
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is permission Was eye I had a sovereign whose order was ne- 
cessary before I could act as he wished ; that we English act by 
orders. ‘ Who is to order me?—You can only permit.” This 
conversation explains bow it was he used her most gracious 
Majesty's name in the written paper attached.* I am not re- 
sponsible for the style or manner of its insertion, The chief's 
brother made me a private visit, and proposed to me to assist 
him, and Jand with 100 Europeans at Mingma (Minguyah ?), 
and establish it as the grain-port of this coast. I conceive this 
was not asked in sincerity, but was said merely to ascertain my 
object in wishing to see Galwen. The chief came over to my 
quarters the day previous to my leaving his town, and remained 
for three hours, conversing very familiarly, asking questions indi- 
cating a° great desire for farther intimacy with, and information 
regarding, Europeans. Everything I bad, to the knitting of a 
stocking, | explained as carefully and clearly as [ could. The 
lion’s head on the hilt of the uniform sword struck him as so pe- 
culiarly appropriate, that he harangued the bystanders for some 
minutes on its emblematic meaning. His own shoes were of 
camelopard'’s skin; his dress ef cotton, the growth and manu- 
facture of the country; the amulet he wore round the right arm 
was very neatly plaited of narrow strips of the delicate skin of 
« Salt’s antelope,’ stained a dull red; his food 1s milk and fresh 
meat, with stewed coffee and millet in the morning. No Séméli 
ents flesh, unless he has lost all self-respect; many do not learn 
to eat even grain, They are essentially a pastoral people.f ‘The 
chief and his two brothers, Sheikh Musa and Haji [brihim, are 
all 6 feet in height, or upwards, well formed, with aquiline noses, 
fine lips, but crisped. hair. 

During our stay there was a holiday on account of a zigdra 
(pilgrimage), or in commemoration of a saint. The amusements 
of the people were rational and pleasing: dress, music, dancing, 
singing, and feasting. The dancing almost seemed a sacred duty. 
In many instances grey-headed men, with the peculiar dress which 
hdjis wear among this people, joined with gravity and slow but 
measured movement in the rejicings. No arms were seen: the 
usual spears were laid aside for the drum, wooden cymbals, and 
to join the dance. The rude music was aided by the voices of a 
choir of women to each set of dancers: the oecasional swell of the 
united voices was really fine. I became o spectator for two or 
three hours before dark, and stood by the largest knot of people. 

Phere were twenty sets of performers, each with perhaps 500 by- 

* Forming part of an Appendix to the Journal, and transmitted with it to the au- 
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standers. Men and women joined in the dance together, crossing ~ 
from side to side. There did not appear to be any choice of 
partners: anybody entered the ring to contribute to the exhilara- 
tion; all was smiles and perfect enjoyment.* The women cover 
their breasts by means of the end of a second cloth brought under 
the left arm, and carried over the nght shoulder, and tied to the 
girdle. A handkerchief envelopes the hair, no part of which is 
seen. The housewives of this community do not use a needle— 
no part of their dress requires it: thus the fair are clothed as 
much as the women of India; and, to judge by their liveliness in 
the dance, and their really keeping time in musical efforts, they 
hold a more rational position in the Sémali society than they do 
among other Mohammedan nations, allowedly more civilized in 
most respects. Finding I attracted much -notice, and was the 
cause of scolding between my guide and some few of the more 
enthusiastic dancers, whose performances were neglected for the 
more novel sight of a Muztingu, or European, I retired to a rising 
ground not far off. If the reader could imagine himself beside 
me, he would partake of the agreeable feeling with which I yet 
regard the time I spent in watching the oyerflowings of joy and 
the exuberance of spirits displayed by the masses of human be- 
ings congregated hetween me and the noble stream, a few hundred 
feet distant, overflowing and ever blessing where it flows; and, 
under God's providence, the principal cause of this people's present 
happiness, ensuring abundance with very moderate labour, [ 
looked down on 5000 or 6000 men and women, who alternatively 
kept up their music, dancing, singing, and processions till day- 
light next morning. An Arab would be stung to the quick, and 
scandalized, by witnessing this spectacle among a professedly 
Mohammedan population; indeed, my Arab guide, when [ ap 
pealed to him whether the Bardérh community would stop these 
amusements, replied, with indignation and flashing eye, “It is 
better that this people should die, than women thus be suffered 
to dance with men.” At Jeast 10,000 men have fallen in war, 
within five years, to determine this important question: the men 
of Bardérh were in the last fight successful ; Sheikh Yusuf hopes, 
however, this month to exterminate them. 

The sovereignties of corresponding latitude on the W. coast of 
this great continent are of that bloody, despotic description which 
savage nations alone submit to. Here the government is mild, 
though, by a moderate computation, deducting three-fourths of 
mative accounts, this great Sémili chief could bring 20,000 spear- 
men into the field, perhaps 50,000, if he made large promises 
= 0 
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to and flattered the more republican-spirited districts, which nomi- 
nally own his authority, and are certainly not under the dread or 
influence of any other Sheikh, 

The sfipreme power has been hereditary for several generations 
in the present chief's family, and his authority is very firmly esta- 
blished : if successful in his projected expedition against Bardérh, 
he will command the whole province from the Jubb to the Haines 
River. There is every probability of his success; if defeated, he 
will lose his influence over the sea-coast as far as Merkah south- 
wards, and also his authority at Gatianeh, the frontier station 
towards the Gallas of Lievin (Leinmu?), as the Bardérh robber 
formerly extended his reforming arms to those places, The 
Sultan of Bardérh was successful in his last attempt on Bravah, 
extorting 500 dollars, or so, and driving off cattle: his soldiers 
defeating twice their number of Bravah Sémilis just outside their 
town, and killing perhaps 200 of them in the route: this occurred 
three years ago. Dancing is given wp at Bravah, and the wo- 
men wear veils and shirts. Tobacco is used only in secret. Sheikh 
Yusuf, in revenge, burnt three villages that adhered to Bardérh; 
and would have proceeded with force to restore Sémili customs 
tw Gravah, but the townsmen very reasonably said, “We will 
return to our late customs most willingly, but when youare absent 
we cannot resist the power of Bardérh; it is the part of a great 
chief to conquer the author of our present apparent want of alle- 
giance to him.” ‘This representation, accompanied by a trifling 
present in goods and money, about 200 German crowns, soothed 
the mind of Sheikh Yasuf, and he withdrew to Yaredi; be has 
ever since been talking of exterminating the Wahhabi horde of 
Bardérh; but they have increased in numbers latterly, as they 
are continually plundering the Wardai Gallas on the opposite 
bank of the Jubb. \ 

This is the state (as before mentioned) be so earnestly pressed 
me to assist him in subduing. 

To finish this branch of politics, I may refer to the rebellious 
position of one-half of Makadishé under the nephew of the here- 
ditary chief. A few months ago Sheikh Yasuf descended ‘with 
some eight thousand men to settle the dispute, but being appealed 
to as umpire by both parties, gave his advice, and refused to act, 
seeing the affair would be bloody and doubtful. For this mode- 
ration on his part, as it is usually regarded, he has received much 
applause, but the secret history of his failure is, that he had 
reason to doubt whether one-half of his rabble soldiery would 
fight against the inhabitants of Hamerweén, as, being of the same 
tribe, no captives could be made of women and children, and 
cattle there were none. However, when requesting me to bring 
about peace at Makadishd, he said that no firing would be neces- 
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sary, only to threaten, and they would submit. This chief has a 
great idea of maintaining the character of being fortunate in all 
his undertakings, and, by exaggeration, to affect the imagination of 
his subjects ; as an instance, he said | had given him the richest 
merchandize of India, and should receive every honour, and ten 
bullocks to carry back to the ship; I only saw two. 

13th.—T he day after we arrived at Girédi we set out early to 
explore the neighbourhood, Haji Ibrahim, the Sheikh’s er, 
accompanying us. Following the sharp angular windings of the 
stream (each reach is seldom more thana mile long), we frequently 
saw the hippopotamus basking in the sun, or under the shady 
banks, in numbers together; when disturbed by the discharge 
of a musket, they uniformly swam against the stream, advanci 
by a succession of dives, as it were, throwing up their hind-legs 
above water, as the porpoise does its tail. Their foot-marks were 
numerous for a considerable distance from the banks of the river, 
and the natives represented them as very destructive to their culti- 
vated grounds. The alluvial soil of the river extends to the sea- 
beach, indeed the valley on the left bank of this river is a vast 
alluvial tract: on the right or continental bank, circumstances did 
not admit of my proceeding more than a mile or two. In the 
neighbourhood of Girédi both banks were cleared, and under 
cultivation. The wild fig-tree was clustering with very savoury 
fruit, which is in great abundance ; the ground, where not subject 
to the hoe, produced wild flowers of much delicacy of tint; and 
brushing through the shrubbery under the spreading fig-trees, 
aromatic plants diffused their odours of an almost startling sweet- 
ness. The fig-tree affords timber for ferry-boats, but is only 
suffered to stand on the very banks of the river, all other ground 
being cleared for millet and Indian corn, and here and there the 
sesamum Recs with care and trouble ; the castor-oil nut-tree 
is wild, I bad not an opportanity of ascertaining the revenue, if 
any, which the Sheikh derives toe the labour of the people. He 
appears to expect presents from merchants and strangers visiting 
or passing through his country. His warriors have no reward but 
plunder, and no stated provisions, even when in the field. The 
poisoned arrow is used both in war and hunting, but among the 
inhabitants settled in communities there are few archers, com- 
pared with spearmen, perhaps three per cent.: the only men 
armed with bows and arrows that I met with (about twenty) were 
uniformly young, and very short in stature, 

A good opportunity was afforded me of judging of the amount 
of population, as whenever we approached a village our guides 
ae us to discharge oe arms to astonish the natives (to use a~ 

© ©xpression, which cannot be more appropriately applied), 
These people are essentially good-natured ; they would tae 
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their heads for examination like children. Some young fops 
among them dress their hair most tastefully, or at least elabo- 
rately, approving very much of our naval cocked-hat for form; or 
sometithes bag-wigs and mops in turn receive the same a i 
imitation: none but the interweaving curled hair of the negro 
could maintain the form into which they arrange their heads of 
hair. The neck-support, which is universally carried by the men 
when absent a few hours from their houses, supports the head 
comfortably five or six inches off the ground when repose is 
desired. 
The campaigning or travelling kit of a Somali spearman is as 
follows: one cloth of cotton, 6 yards long and 2 wide, sandals of 
giraffe’s hide, which are found to be light and very durable, a cala- 
bash of water, a neck-support, a quantity of tobacco, a pair of 
tweezers, and a tooth-brush, carried in a leathern bag slung close 
under the left arm ; two spears, a shield, and sometimes a knife, 
complete his equipment: of the spears one is usually small and 
light for throwing, the other broad and heavy, which is never 
thrown. All the manufactured articles are from their own com- 
munity. They depend on India for cotton in its raw state; on 
Arabia, in a great measure, for coffee in the husk and for dates ; 
and on all countries for tobacco, which they cannot do without. 
The returns are grain, gums, hides, ivory, rhinoceros’s horns, 
and hippopotamus’s teeth; the value of the latter is little known; 
the natives took us to see the carcass of one that had been dead 
four or five days; his tusks were removed before our eyes, to be 
sold to us, and but for our visit they probably would not have been 
touched, The double-horned rhinoceros is very common; a fine 


specimen was poe for 14 or it had only just been 
brought in,’the hide about the root of the horns being quite fresh. 

The continued windings of this stream would make it tedious 
to ascend in a steamer; the appearance of the banks would, I 
have no doubt, be an excellent indication as to the side where the 
deepest channel would be found; the water during this season 
was turbid at each place of the river visited, a rich red loam being 
held in suspension ; the natives, however, stated it sometimes ran 
by quite clear, but I could not ascertain under what circumstances. 
When in the villages some miles from Girédi, I found the beha- 


‘ viour of the people, old and young, to be most pleasing and 


natural; everywhere curiosity, good humour, and hospitality met 
us. If milk, pure and new, could hurt one under exposure to the 
sun for hours daring its meridian heat, | and those with me ought 
to have suffered. As I had determined to see and to be seen as 


much as possible, to leave a strong recollection of our visit, I tra- , 


yelled about more than was quite agreeable; but the novelty 
of adventure and general kindness of all classes of the people 
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was more than a recompense. Several opportunities offered of 
making trifling presents for considerate voluntary acts, which 
excited good feeling on both sides, and made the Company's rupee 
known as a coin ina part of the world where it never hatl been 
previously introduced, I did not forget to explain whom the 
stamped head represented, and hung several round the ta 
necks of the daughters of the land in return for bowls of milk and 
honey they were all forward to present us with. 

We offered 4 dollars to the natives of a village about 8 miles, 
by the river, from our habitation at Girédi, to take us down by 
water; but after a consultation the people said, “ You want to 
shoot the hippopotamus ; what if a wounded one attacks the boat, 
and you are all thrown into the river?” ‘This would indeed be a 
Mungo Park's fate! I did not the point; more money 
would probably have overcome their scruples, but I did not try its 
effects, and quietly crossing the river, we returned by the opposite 
bank to our dwelling. We saw a family of monkeys, two or three 
eld ones with bushy manes, and many younger ones of all ages; 
they were of a large brown sort, standing as high as a mastiff; the 
fowling-piece was more than once presented at the larger ones, 
but each of us in turn dissuaded the other from firing, as in case 
of being wounded they cry so touchingly. The natives are de- 
lighted with the sound of fire-arms and urged us to fire, saying 
the monkeys pluck the heads of Indian corn, &e. 

Ant-hills and the wild bees’ nests were frequently met with; 
the burying beetle, lizards, the chameleon, and birds’ nests pendent 
from the branches of trees over the stream, were numerous; the 
hues of the birds are beyond description—brilliancy of colouring 
does not convey an idea of the ever-varying richness of the tints of 
their plumage—as they gleam in the sunshine. The whole coun- 
try is of the richest soil; indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane would no 
doubt thrive; but the inhabitants say, and perhaps truly, “ Were 
we to have all these things, the Arabs would take our country 
from us.” 

As the river on whose banks I am now standing has no native de- 
signation, nor any general name among the Arabs, I take the liberty 
of introducing it to the scientific world as the “ River Haines,” or 
“ Haines River,” as a small tribute of respect to Captain Haines, 
whose unremitting zeal for the advancement of geography, and — 
established reputation as an able man and scientific officer, will 
ponily me in thus testifying my personal esteem and regard for 


_ With regard to the Jubb, I have appealed to natives, who have 
» been in the habit of visiting that river at Gandneh, and their 
testimony concours in representing it as twice the width of the 
Haines, or about 500 feet broad, and that in the driest season 
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(@ e. in February and March) it is fordable; but when the rains 
commence, or towards July, it is very deep. I beg to repeat, I 
am assured that Ganineh, as well as other principal villages, for 
convenience is situated at or close to a ford, #. ¢. at a shoal part in 
the river's course. 

The villages here, at the distance of a mile or so, embowered in 
lime and fig-trees, from the conical shape of the huts, bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to a cluster of bee-hives; the style of the hut, 
which I have only yet casually mentioned, is of the Timbuctoo 
character, not of the pastoral Sémali-(bent twigs covered with mats 
or hides), but supported by a stout central post, the roof is neatly 
thatched with grass terminating not in a point, but at a ring of 
twigs three or four feet in diameter, under which two or three 
rows of a particular matting is put, which shuts the top and keeps 
out the rain. About 8 feet down the centre post, rays are thrown 
out as a further support to the roof, the lower ends resting in 
niches cut in the post; the circular wall, which is about 6 feet 
high, is formed of two rows of small posts at about 10 inches 
apart, each row being intertwined with the rope-creeper, as it 
may be called; they form two concentric rings, the inner one 
being highest, enclosing a space about 18 feet in diameter; the 
interstice of the rings is then filled with clay from the river, which 
hardens tolerably, both outside and in, is smoothed and plastered 
over with the whitest clay they can get, which adheres firmly, and 
Preserves its whiteness inside somewhat, but the weather and rain 
turn the outside brown. The house has only one door and no 


window ; the interior is divided by a mat or hide partition for the 


Privacy of the women; pegs are used to bang things on. Bed 
frames and earthen pots from Kutch are their only utensils besides 
the hand-mill and grain-mortar of India. I can testify that these 
houses are delightfully cool, and not so dark as might be imagined ; 
there are generally two or three houses in one enclosure; and the 
habits of the people are certainly more cleanly than those of the 
natives of the sea coast. The population is rapidly increasing, 
and the people have every appearance of being well fed. Disease 
is Very rare amongst them; no peculiar one was noticed. They 
reach a Macrobian age almost; men of seventy, stout and healthy, 
go on fatiguing journeys, and the resident Arabs speak in raptures 
ef the genial climate and the abundance of all things. They 
certainly bear their age well. 


In this delightful region all of us felt an elasticity of spirits — 


which will not soon be forgotten. ‘The fatigue of returning to the 

ship, though encountered in the day from motives of prudence, 

was not attended with any injurious effect, except a few colds from 

drinking large quantities of water when hot and perspiring; the 
VOL, XIV. . ul 
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Europeans again on returning endured fatigue better than the 
Sepoys. On approaching Makadishé, we found our guides and 
Paes aa anxious, as I had insisted on returning by the shortest 
route, though it led through the territory of the hostile half of 
that town. We met several men of the opposite party, but we 
were too strong for them to do more than grow] at us; on coming 
to wells, the people being of the adverse party carried away all 
the hide buckets and ropes, and gesticulated violently, forbidding 
our approach; but thirst was rather more powerful as a motive 
than the anger of a weaker party as a restraint, and we took pos- 
session, to their annoyance, of the jars they had beea employed in 
filling for their households; seeing this, they brought back the 
buckets. This people are very susceptible of improvement; the 
‘ chief interested himself to learn the mode of using the percussion 
Eee the very day he received them; whereas the Beliiche 
ilahdao of Mombas declined accepting the same pistols from 
their novelty. 

Punishments are inflicted according to Mussulman law; com- 
pensation is generally received, even for a murder, by the relatives 
of the dead, but when refused, an extraordinary mode of strangling 
is sometimes practised; at others, the spear or knife does the 
business. The strangling, as I am credibly informed, is thus 
effected :—telations of the deceased claim a right of revenge from 
the elders of the community; the elders repair with the nearest 
relations, and sit down at the door of the murderer, who is 
solemnly reminded that blood is legally demanded for blood ; he 
requests time to pay his devotions, and then sits inside his dwelling, 
and cries he is ready; the relations of the deceased then enter the 
house and close the door; having prepared a lever of wood and a 
rope, the latter is passed under the jaw, and brought over the ears 
to the crown of the head, and fastened to the lever, which is used 
as a wrench to break the unfortunate man’s neck; it is described 
as a horridly slow mangling method. 

The only thefts we experienced were the loss of a silver fork, 
and buttons from our uniforms, which were supposed to be gold. 
We heard of a highway robbery, which took place when war 
existed between the two towns; an Arab merchant was the victim, 
who lost his property and his life by rashness. It is singular that 
the murderer of this man was at Merkah the day I proceeded to 
the river, and was violent and threatening in his , even 
saying, “ If the Feringi has been to the river I will kill him,” &c. 
This one of the Bravah guides heard, and the bystanders taunt- 
moaly wld him the Feringi was surrounded by the sultans, or 
sheikhs, whom he must first deal with. His vapouring was sub- 
dued a little by this announcement. 
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The chief of Shingam, the northern half of Makadishé, named 
Imim Ahmed Imam," I fear may throw difficulties in the way of 
others wishing to traffic in or visit the interior from the port, as 
he iy nen large presents from me ; but, as gifts were not neces- 
sary, | made him a suitable acknowledgment, which however he 
was <lissatisfied with, I heard, expecting more. He is entirely 
under the interior chief's authority, and therefore need not be 
propitiated, I sent to the rebel a very civil written message of 
amity and good-will, in return to a letter he addressed me, 
urging an interview. I did not go over to visit him, as it would 
be recognizing two chiefs toa small town, and probably aid in 
establishing his authority, in opposition to that of his uncle, which 
I had no reason for doing, as the latter had complied with all I 
had required of him. 

At Makadishé, called Hanir by the Sémilis, I fully ascertained 
that the natives of the neighbourhood where the bugalo was 
wrecked had not been guilty of plundering, or any outrage on the 
occasion ; and that what property was saved had already gone on 
to Zanzibar, which is all that could be expected. Leaving Ma- 
kadish6, after a stay of eight days, on the 17th, having taken in 
firewood, which is abundant, cheap, and good on all this coast, I 


proceeded direct to Hafin, from whence my report will detail - 


my proceedings. — a, 

In recapitulation, | may observe that the first positive know- 
ledge gained of the Haines River was from a native of Zanzibar. 
I tendered him fifty German crowns, on my own account, to be my 
guide to its banks; the man remained on board about a week, 
and then absconded, supposing (I imagine) that my offer was in- 
sincere, I subsequently found the detail of his verbal communi- 
cation to be wholly incorrect, excepting the fact of the existence 
of the river. 

I have succeeded in tracing this fertilizing stream for 110 miles 
of direct distance; have established a friendly intercourse with the 
great Sémali sheikh, resident on its banks ; and, I trust, the effect 
of this vessel's visit to those hitherto unfrequented parts will be to 
render British subjects respected, and their property secure, under 
any circumstances. It may with confidence be remarked also 
that the Jubb is open to English enterprise; the friendly chiefs 
of Bravah invited me to enter that river in the most friendly 
manner, offering their services in any way. The effect of my 
visiting the interior under the auspices of the principal chiefs, 
must be fayourable to future intercourse. I had many secret 
offers, which, had I been at liberty to avail myself of, would, I 
cannot doubt, have ensured my safety from the equator to the 
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borders of Abyssinia. I may remark that, had I lent a willing 
ear to all the reports of ferocity and bloody intentions of indivi- 
duals and parties among the people, I should not have gained any 
positive information at all: but it is a presumption well founded, 
that the natives of that coast have much greater dread of an 
European than he entertains of them. To show their sense of 
his superiority, they not only style him “ Kabail,” but “ Koreish”™ 
(the name of the most honourable tribe at Mecca); and they are 
one and all well aware that we are a people who follow “the 
books,” or “ boly writings,” not altogether Kafirs, 

At Galwen alone was hostility manifested. The inhabitants of 
this place are a community of runaway slaves, of very disorderly 
habits, acknowledging no authority, but remarkably self-willed, 
cruel masters. The spot they have selected as a settlement is ex- 
ceedingly eligible. Among other alarms spread by the mischief- 
makers amongst them was that the English wanted to connect the 
river with the sea: and many of the natives’ inquiries and remarks 
evinced a high respect for the swperior intelligence of the Euro- 

It is said that the banks of the river at this site are much 
higher than the neighbouring land, which gives force to the repre- 
sentation that we would connect the river with the sea. 

Whatever authority the Arabs once possessed, they have long 
become merchants only in the districts they inhabit; they do not 
join in the wars of their Sémali fellow-townsmen, and exert no 
authority but that of the influence of their name and character as 
Sherifs. Every Arab, young or old, poor or rich, receives this 
designation from the credulous and ignorant Sémali community ; 
they are also the most wealthy in the land, 

General Hemarks.—The soil of the tract comprised in the map 
is of the richest red clay, with o litthe sand on the surface near 
the sea; not astone the size of an egg was met with, nor any- 
thing like a stone, except the coral of the coast, though authentic 
accounts of hills 60 or 80 miles in the interior were received, 
The soil produces plentifully maize and millet, according to the 
quantity of culture, as alsoa kind of bean, small and very palat- 
able; also the cocoa-nut, plantain, water-melon, legranate, 
lime, and wild fig, were met with; but there is no doubt that all 
the tropical luxuries would abound in a very short period if once 
introduced. The almost incredible quantity of 1300 Ibs. weight 
of winnowed grain can be purchased for one dollar on the banks 
of the river. 

. The tame animals are the oxen with humps, camels, black- 
headed sheep with large tails, goats, asses, dogs and cats. The 
wild animals ore the elephant, camelopard, rhinoceros, lion, 
leopard, buffalo, zebra, ostrich, porcupine, river-horse, alli- 
fator, many varieties of antelope, two species of monkey, and 
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the civet cat—the latter is occasionally kept in confinement, and 
its musk removed by scraping once a week; I saw a very large 
and savage one; it was barred like the wild-cat of Europe, and 
quite as targe. The birds noticed were the ibis, golden or cape 
goose, the quail, the gigantic crane, the common stork, the heron, 
smaller cranes of a slate and white colour, two species of divers, 
the bare-necked vulture, a brown hawk, and birds of every hue, 
a kind of yellow sparrow being exceedingly common. There are 
very few venomous snakes, but a great variety of the large class; 
the boa constrictor, I think, from the description I heard, is 
common and very large. 

The occupations of the inhabitants may be shortly enumerated ; 
the women are the spinners of cotton, wood and water fetchers, 
and cooks ; the men weave, go journeys, and cultivate the ground, 
although female slaves assist in cultivating it also if not taught to 
spin. All their domestic utensils and cookery appear derived 
from India, excepting stewed coffee, which is, I think, Sémali all 
over. 

From the best information I could obtain, the population of 
the kingdom of Makadishd, settled on the banks of the Haines 
and Jubb rivers, amounts to 150,000 persons. The Bon and 
Tidu tribes, who are the bushmen of these parts, with their small 
arrows and gross habits of feeding (for besides the flesh of the 
elephant, camelopard, rhinoceros, and river-horse, they are said to 
eat the lion), amount to 10,000 persons. The pastoral tracts 
are described as inhabited by a countless multitude, or “ people 
like the sea for multitude,” as the Arabs say. The country is 
wholly unknown from Makadishé to Hafiin, a distance of 600 
miles, there being no record of any European having visited the 
shore for the purpose of enquiry. Taking this line, and the re- 

extent of the Mohammedan lation of Sémalis, in the 
interior to the country of the Gallas, the amount of land may be 
estimated at 151,000 square miles: native statements raise the 
population to a million; but allowing for exaggeration we may 
state it at 250,000, which is a very low estimate. The internal 
traffic is by camels. They have been supplied immemorially with 
Indian and Kutch goods, through Arab and native Indian traders. 
The advantage of Aden as a mart is again felt in the increasing ac- 
tivity throughout the northern districts, to produce for that market 
the staple commodities of the land, hides, gum, cattle, sheep, &e. 

When the survey I am ordered on is completed, I hope to be 
able to give with some accuracy, in a tabular form, the result of 
my enquiries and observations on the portions of the African 
continent immediately opposite to Aden. 

Offers have been made at Bravah by European vessels, for 
slaves, at 50 and 60 dollars a head, four times their usual value; 
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but they met with no success, os slaves are not to be had north- 
ward of Mombas. Some of the natives also think themselves 
bound by their religion not to sell slaves to Europeans, but gam 
overcomes scruples in this particular. , 

In passing up the const to Hafiin, I satisfactorily ascertained 
from an old Mabri pilot, that the coast from Makadishé to Hafin 
was seldom visited except for water. No harbour is known or 
mart established ; an extensive stream discharges a large quantity 
of water into the sea 30 to 40 miles northward of Ras-el Khali in 
the rainy season (July and August), but water is only found in 
large pools during the other months. The valley of this stream ~ 
extends for 20 days’ journey, or about 240 miles, and supports a 
pastoral population, whose chief, Haji Ali, has a force of 1500 
horsemen, armed with spears and swords. The name of this 
extensive valley is “ Wadi Nugal,"’* Ji ol,. Two natives whom 
I took on board as witnesses to determine the dispute about the 
bugalo wrecked at Hafiim, gave me minute information of various 
routes and the produce of the different parts of the country, in 
the neighbourhood of their sheikh’s power and influence; but 
hardly complete enough to enable me to add it as worthy of de- 
pendance. At Bander Khasim J met with an intelligent young 
man who had lately performed the pilgrimage and made a com- 
mercial tour, including a visit to Harrar or Adbari, which in- 
volved some particulars of interest. I give the account of it nearly 
in the narrator's words, 

“In Ramazin (October) I took 25 bahar of gum arabie-(of 
15 ferazils each) and 3 baldlis (or jars) of ghi. and embarked in 
an Arab bugalo to perform the pilgrimage. We reached Jiddah 
in 9 days; the gum realized 2124 dollars, the ghi 30 dollars, 
Having performed the pilgrimage and purchased Kutch cloths, 1 
re-embarked. The Nakhdah put into Sawikin, wanting ‘rezi," 
or millet, for his crew. From Sawikin we went to Zeila, the 
wind not allowing us to come out to Barbarah, From Zeila I 
hired five camels, and joined a Kafilah to proceed by land; we 
reached Adbari. or Harrar, in 7 days: at the first day we came to 
a river, and for 6days drank of its water; it was on our right hand. 
On reaching Adhan, we found the sources of the river: I saw 
them; the water comes out of the ground with noise. This river 
is said to be 5 fathoms deep, and ts as broad as this ship is long 
(100 feet). ‘The ehief of Harrar, or Adbari (Harrar being the 





* Probably N53 ly Wad Nokal, as «fis a letter unknown to the Arabs; but 5 
in most parts of Africa is commonly pronounced much like the Persian and Indian 
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name of the country which extends within 2 days of Habesh) is 
named Emir Mohammed, and is a very just man: the town (of 
Adhari) is very extensive, with a wall all round, and four gates ; 
it would tire a man to walk round it in one or even two days; it 
is twice as large as Jiddah, but there are not so many houses or 
people; coffee is grown within its walls. The Governor and his 
soldiers are very much afraid of the Gallas who live in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Adhart. When the Galla Kaifila comes, 
three or four men only are admitted into the town, leaving their 
arms atthe gate. Adbari has luban (bedivini), or frankincense of 
the hills in contra-distinction to Java frankincense, which 1s re- 
puted better, coffee, ghi, hides, ostrich-feathers, myrrh, gum- 
arabic, and millets. The Gallas come there every day, but never 
go to Zeila through fear: I remained at Adhari four or five days, 
and came on with a Kéfila to Barbarah, and from thence by sea 
to this port, * Bunder Khasim.” 1 was 12 days from Adhari to 
Barbarah, and brought down coffee, hides, and habashis (i. ¢. Abys- 
sinian captives), the habashi are Kharistyémi (Christians), to buy 
and sell; « Mussulman is harim (forbidden): my father gave 
them as an honour to the Nakib of Macullah, who returned 
105 German crowns, or 180." I said, “Have you spoken the 
truth ?? “By God falsehood is harim * (forbidden). 

« At Adhari they have a strong fort on a hill within the town 
walls: from this fort the sea is visible; it is only two days’ distance. 
In coming to Barbarah we were close to the sea for many days. 
All the people of Adhbari are soldiers of the Amin; I do not know 
how many. The Galla never come to Barbarah, they are afraid 
too. The tribes from Zeila to Adbari are the Isa and Judabursh ; 
from Adbari to Barbarah, Makahil, Isa, Misa, Abbergahdjis, and 
Hebriwal, The country is peaceful; there is no danger except 
when there is a blood-feud. Sémélis murder each other, not 

or people with whom they have no quarrel. You could 
go to Adhari—I will go with you. June is a just man. Many 
hundreds of habashis come from Adhari every year; they are 
brought there by the Sallis. Cloth, beads, and metals are given 
in exchange, not money.” Such was the traveller's account, which 
was subsequently confirmed to me in almost every particular by 
two older natives, whom I held in conversation for a couple of 
hours on the subsequent day, on shore. At Makadishd I met 
with a wandering class of men, natives of the neighbourhood of 
Barbérah, who had visited Adhari, and described it as situated 
near the sea, at the mountain called in our charts Jebel el Miss 
(Copper Hills.). 


© This was therefore spoken in broken English. —Ed. 
—————— 
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Ill.—£xtract from “A Short Account of Tripoli in the West.” 
By Col. G. H. Warrixerox, H.M. Consul-General at Tn- 
poli. . 

The greater of Colonel Warrington’s paper bei rely statis- 
ae fos Vaal ch details already tat Pubic in oie wee: we 
have extracted those passages only which appear new, and are. more 
closely connected with geography.—Ep. ] 


Desert—About 2 miles 5. of the Town of Tripoli there isa 
small desert, which extends 20 miles without a blade of grass ; 

nd this you come to some small oases which increase in vege- 
tation, till you approach the mountains, where the herbage 1s 
luxuriant during the winter, and is capable of supporting millions 
of sheep; but much depends on water, and, although to be had, 
few wells are sunk. ; 

Mountains.—The Tarhina Mountains are about 45 miles from 
Tripoli: they begin near Lebida, and continue through this re- 
gency till they jo the Atlas. 

The - s through these mountains may be said to average 
about 10 milesin length. Their height is about 1500 feet, ascent 
about 20°. There is no regular flow of water in any quan- 
tity ; but in winter, and in hard rains, the water rises in 5 minutes, 
rushing like a torrent, carrying everything before it, and interrupt- 
ing for a time all passage of man and beast, In the mountain 
passes the rapidity 1s awful, and the gulleys and ravines which 
they have formed are ever deepening and widening. In the plains, 
the course of the floods is more tranquil, Here the rivers are 
generally about 70 yards wide, 12 feet deep, and wall-sided. 
These water-passes through the mountains are separated from 
each other from 10 to 12 miles, and here and there, at the top, we 
find a small spring forming a rivulet of moderate size; some of 
these rivulets have strength enough to carry their water to the sea 
even in summer, others are lost in the sand. The mountain-beds 
of these streams are composed of pebbles, but in the plain, the chan- 
nels are a dark clay-rock or small stones, Sometimes springs will 
force themselves out, even in the desert, and with force enough to 
ca their waters to the sea; but this is of rare occurrence, 
At Duga, on the top of the mountains, there is a warm spring 
impregnated with iron, 

Rain.—We bad an unusual quantity of rain from October, 
1841, t April, 1842; 25 inches fell, but never more than 34 
inches in 24 hours. 

Temperature —The temperature I have never known to be 
above ¥4° Fahrenheit, or below 40°, but this inthe shade, I took 
the temperature of the atmosphere of the spring or well water, of 
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the rain or tank water, and of the sea, for one month; the follow- 
ing table shows the result :— 


The Temperature of air and water taken from the 12th of October to the 12th of 
November, 1842. The Air excluded from the Tank or Rain-water. 


Tripoli Longitude 13° 11’ E. and Latitude 32° 53-9’ N. 













o 
a 774 F. Air, shade—Well-water 2 feet deep, drawn 
in a bucket—Rain-water or tank 16 feet 
taken in hot sun at 


‘emperature of Sea-water taken near the 
shore in 3 feet water, at 9 o'clock a.w, 
724 | 76 aken at 9 a.m., Sea-water exposed to the 


sun. 
13 |.75 ‘aken at 7 o'clock a.m, 


hook, 
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Mean of | 
33 days 71-0? 64.7 | 72.5 | 71.8 





In an unusually hot day | exposed the thermometer, in the open 
air, to the sun, and it rose to 142°. I then placed it in the shade 
in the open air, and it fell to 110°, and in the house (hot wind 
nearly excluded), it stood at 90°, 
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Population —The town of Tripoli contains 12,000 Turks and 
Moors, about 1500 Christians, and Jews, say 2000: the 
lation of the whole Regency may be estimated at 1,500,000; 
but no census has ever been taken. Every man carries his gun, 
and those equal to bear arms may be calculated at 200,000 men.* 
The natives are better disposed towards Christians than in any 
other part of Africa. 

Districts —To the westward, 3 days’ journey from Tripoli, is a 
mountainous district, called Gibel (Mountain), belonging to Sheikh 
Ghia, who is descended from the family of Ben Gasem (Khasim), 
This mountain is worthy of mention, and by nature impreg- 
nable ; it is very high, and nearly perpendicular, and the zig-zag 
ascent constitutes the strength of its position. The table-land on 
the top is extremely fertile, producing corn, oil, dates, water, and 
every necessary for life in the greatest abundarice, and equal to 
the consumption of the whole tribe. Indeed, I have known on 
army of 30,000 men, belonging to Yusdf Bashaw, obliged to 
retreat from this spot, after repeated attacks. For many years an 
annual cafian was sent by the Sultan to the head of this tribe, but 
now Sheikh Ghima has submitted, and is dressed in the Turkish 
Christian (European?) costume. To the E. of the Gibel is the 
district of Gharian, a chain of the same mountain, very productive 
in oil, corn, saffron, &c. ; it is situated about 2 days’ journey 8.S.W. 
from Tripoli. ‘The natives live in caves under ground. Tarhina is 
another district in the same chain of mountains. It is now under 
Sheikh Abdelhade, son of Maride, who had his throat cut by 
Askar Ali Pacha. Enmsellata is another district, very productive 
in corn, oil, Kc. Seline and Lebida terminate this mountain 
range. About 130 miles from Tripoli is the valley of Benolid, 
arich and productive oasis, The district from this to T 
was under the sole command of Abdgellal, brother-in-law to the 
Emperor of Morocco, He was lately betrayed, and he and his 
son lost their heads. He rebelled against Yusuf Bashaw in 
1830, and continued a rebel to the extinction of the Caramanly 
dynasty in 1835, when the Turks took possession. The rebel 
then became the patriot, and fought for the country which gave 
him birth, and for the Caramanly flag, under which he was born, 
and bravely died under the same banner. He was a most intel- 
ligent, well-disposed person, a friend to the Christians, parti 
larly to the English ;—brave, generous, humane, whose act 
was to abolish slavery, and promote civilization and commerce 
with the interior. 

igus of the Interior —The reigning Sultan of Bourné is 
the son of Sheikh Elkanemy. When a child he was a hostage at 





* We suspect the number to be now much less.—Ep, 
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Tripoli: he was afterwards restored to freedom, and sent by me 
to his country and friends. Jaffer, King of Wadey, was a slave 
in Tripoli. I obtained his freedom, and sent him, vid Egypt, to 
his owr country. The son of Bedlow is now Sultan of Soudan. 





1V.—Account of an Excursion in Hadramaut, by Avourur 
Baron Wrepe. Communicated by Capt J. B. Haines, 1.N. 


As you take great interest in all that promotes the cause of 
science, 1 beg to communicate to you the brief outline of a 
journey—from which I have very recently returned—to the very 
interesting part of Arabia, which on our present maps bears the 
name of Hadramaut, and being that —— which separates the 
desert of El Akkaf from the Indian Ocean. 

The endeavours of former travellers to penetrate South Arabia 
have always been unsuccessful from the very strong religious 
fanaticism which animates all the inhabitants, more especially 
those of the towns. 

Lieut. Wellsted, in bis valuable work on Arabia, suggests the 
propriety of subsequent travellers adopting the Mohammedan 
costume, the better to escape observation, which I according! 
did under the name of Abd el Hud, and in that disguise | left 
Aden on the 22nd of June, 1845, and sailed for Osurum ; 
from whence | travelled by land to Makalla. Being afraid of 
drawing upon me the attention of those inhabitants who are ac- 
quainted with Europeans, I hurried my departure as uickly as 
possible, and Jeft the latter place on the 26th of June forthe in- 
terior, under the protection of a Bedouin of the powerful tribe 
Akibre. The celebrated Wadi Doan was the end of my first 
journey, which | reached after a march of 8} days: our stages 
were generally very short, as we had to pass a ridge of steep 
hills; the actual time consumed on the road was 49 hours and 
18 minutes; the general direction N.W. The first day’s jour- 

lay through a continued succession of deep and narrow 
dales, bounded by bare granitic mountains which elevate their 
serrated summits about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. 
A great many chalybeate springs, the heat of which indicated 
100° to 130° of Fabr., rose from the sides of the mountains, 
the waters of which proved good and drinkable, as they con- 
tained no trace of sulphur. Although the broken ground of the 
dales is ap tly infertile, yet a great many trees and plants are 
to be seen luxuriantly flourishing, and which supply sufficient food 
for the camels of the numerous caravans passing along this road. 
The traveller too enjoys the shade of the rich foliage of the lofty 
trees which shelter him at noon from the scorching beams of the 
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sun. Asa api calm prevails in these valleys from 10 a.m. 
ull 4 p.m., temperature rises to the height of 150° w 160° of 
Fabr, The road passed through many villages, and there were 
others at a short distance from it. On the 4th day's journey I 
ascended the mountain of Sidara, which rises about 4000 ya 
above the level of the sea. The sides of this mountain are 
covered with aromatic plants: on arriving at its summit I found 
myself at the foot of two peaks, called Chareibe and Farjalat, 
which on the right and left rose perpendicularly to the height 
of 800 feet above my position, and being hardly 10 minutes* 
asunder, they looked like the colossal pillars of a gigantic gate. — 
Iron-sandstone now appears to cover the before-mentioned gra- 
nite. The thermometer had fallen, and, after the fatiguing march 
of the day, the night was sensibly cold. The following day I 
ascended some terrace-like mdges rising one above the other, 
the highest of which is named Gebel Dréra. From the com- 
mencement of this day’s journey I observed the iron-sandstone to 
be overlaid by a sandstone having a fine granular texture, yellow 
in colour and very hard. I was now about 5000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and my view from W. to N.E, ranged over a 
yellowish plain of iinmense extent, on which rose every here and 
there conical hills and ridges. Inthe E, the summit of the co- 
lossal Kar Seban towered beyond the plain. ‘Towards the 5. is 
seen a labyrinth of dark granitic cones, and the view is lost in 
the misty atmosphere of the ocean. From this point the road 
continues to follow the level ground, while on the right and left 
many Wadis meander through the plain in narrow defies, con- 
veying the rain-water to the lower regions. 

At the point where these defiles commence the traveller meets 
with a few stunted accacias, which afford a little shelter and 
scanty food to the camels. Every 6 or 9 miles there are cis- 
terns, but neither bush nor village interrupts the monotony of 
this immense plain. The temperature on this elevated plateau 
was very agreeable in the day-time, the thermometer never rising 
above §(0° Fahr.; but the nights were intensely cold, the ther- 
mometer sinking to 50°, The sudden appearance of the Wadi 
Doin took me by surprise and impressed me much with the 
grandeur of the scene. The ravine, 500 feet wide and 600 feet 
in depth, is enclosed between perpendicular rocks, the debris 
of which form in one part a slope reaching to half thei height, 
On this slope towns and villages rise contiguously in the form 
of an amphitheatre; while below the date-grounds, covered with 
a forest of trees, the river, about 20 feet broad, and enclosed -by 


* ‘The Baron gires all his distatices in time, by which we are probably to understand 
the time required to walk over them.—En. ™ 7 
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high and walled embankments, is seen first winding through 
fields laid out in terraces, then pursuing its course in the open 
plain, irrigated by small canals branching from it. From the 
description you will, I trust, form a correct idea of the Wadi 
Doan, of the extent, situation, and character of which travellers 
have given such contradictory statements, 

My first view of the valley disclosed to me four towns and four 
villages within the *s of an hour's distance. The road that 
leads down into the Wadi is a very dangerous one, particularly 
in its upper part; on the right, in some places, are precipices 
from 300 to 400 feet in depth, whilst a rocky wall on the leit 
nearly stops up the road, leaving it scarcely 4 feet in breadth ; 
and to add to the difficulty it is paved with pebblestones, which, 
having been constantly trodden by men and animals, have he- 
come as smooth as a looking-glass. No kind of parapet or 
railing whatever has been constructed to prevent accidents, 

At Choreibe, one of the towns of the Wadi, I was received 
with all possible hospitality by Sheikh Abdalla-Ba-Sudan, a man 
celebrated for the influence he has in the country, and for the 
reputation of sanctity he has attained. From Choreibe I directed 
my course towards the S.W. to copy the inscriptions subsisting in 
the Wadis Uebbene and Maifash. I-was not permitted to visit 
Nakab el Hadjar, Eisan, and Habalen ; I however discovered in 
the Wadi Uebbene, an himiaritic inscription on a wall which en- 
closes, as it were, the valley. About 6 English mules distant 
from Nakab el Hadjar I was stopped by a band of Bedouins who 
forced me to return to Wadi Doin. The country of Habahn was 
in open insurrection, as the former sultan, Achmed-ibn-Abd-el- 
Wachet, had been dethroned by bis nephew and imprisoned, 
together with his brother. On the road from Wadi Doin to 
Wadi Maifanh, at the distance of 5 days’ journey, is the fer- 
tile Wadi Hagger, where immense forests of date-trees are 
watered by a continually ranning stream, that rises 4 days’ 
journey NW. from the town of Hota. One day further down 
this Wadi is called Giswuel, and 2 days’ journey more down- 
wards it is called Wadi Mefah, under which name it reaches 
the sea near the village of Bir-el-Hiassi, eastward of Has-el- 
Kelb. By a more northern route, passing the Wadi Reide- 
Eddin, I reached Choreibe in 8 days, having been 20 days 
absent from the town. Wadi Doin changes its name several 
times; it is called at Choreibe, Wadi Nebbi; from thence Wadi 
Doin; from Gihdun, Wadi Hajarin; from Hora, Wadi Kasr ; 
and from Kubr el Hud, Wadi Missile, under which name it 
reaches the sea near Saih-Hud. After resting a few days I set 
out ina N.W. direction, and a 2 days’ long and fatiguing jour- 
ney brought me to Wadi Amt, which [ followed in a northern 
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direction. It is equal to the above-mentioned Wadi in extent, 
and resembles it im form and in the proximity of its towns. 
From Hora, where the Wadi Amt joins the Wadi Hajarin, | 
again ascended the high table-land, and taking a western direction 
arrived in 4 days at the town of Sava in the Wadi Rachie. This 
Wadi is not so populous as the two before-mentioned Waidis, 
most part being covered with sand, It runs 8 days N. from 
Sava, above Terim, into the Wadi Kasr. Here I was told that 
the desert El-Akkaf was only a day's journey distant, and that 
that part which extends 8 days along its borders to Kubr el Hud, 
was inaccessible, and was called Bahr el Saffi; that the whole 
space was full of snih spots,* in which anything which happened 
to fall would perish. The place derived its name from King 
Saffi, who starting from Bellad Sabba Wadian and Ras el Ghoul, 
attempted to march an army through this desert, in the midst of 
which his troops perished. On the following day I set out for 
that place, in order to convince myself of the truth of the state- 
ment which I bad received. After a 6 hours’ journey in a N.W. 
direction I reached the borders of the desert, which is about 
1000 feet below the level of the high land. A melancholy scene 
presented itself to my astonished sight! Conceive an immense 
sandy plain strewed with numberless undulating hills, which gave 
it the appearance of a moving sea, Not a single trace of vegeta- 
tion, be it ever so scanty, appears to animate the vast expanse, 
Not a single bird interrupts with its note the calm of death, which 
rests upon this tomb of the Sabean army. I clearly perceived 
three s of dazzling whiteness the position and distance of 
which I measured geometrically. “That is Bahr el Saffi,” said 
my guide to me; “ghosts inbabit those precipices, and have 
covered with treacherous sand the treasures which are committed 
to their care; every one who approaches near them is carried 
down, therefore do not go.” I of course paid no attention to their 
warnings, but requested to be led to those spots in accordance 
with the agreement I had made with my Bedouins. It took my 
camels full 2 hours’ walk before we reached the foot of the high 
plateau, where we halted at sunset, in the vicinity of two enormous 
rocky blocks. On the following morning I summoned the Be- 
douins to accompany me to the places alluded to above, but they 
were not to be induced ; and the of ghosts bad obtained such 
complete mastery over them, that they scarcely ventured to speak; 
I was therefore determined to go alone, and taking with me a 





© The m context will show the nature of these It appears probable, 
from the au want of sufficient acquaintance with the English language, be knew 
of no better term than the one be has used, and which, we believe, means those accu- 
mulations of drift snow that are found in the bollows of rocky regions, and into which 
the unwary traveller sinks —Ep. 
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plummet of } a kilo’s weight and a cord of 60 fathoms, I started 
on my perilous march. In 36 minutes I reached, during a com- 
plete lull of the wind, the northern and nearest spot, which is 
about 3@ minutes long and 26 minutes broad, and which towards 
the middle takes by degrees a sloping form of 6 feet in depth, 
poy from the action of the wind. With the greatest caution 

approached the border to examine the sand, which I found 
almost an impalpable powder; I then threw the plumb-line 
as far as possible; it sank instantly, the velocity diminishing, 
and in 5 minutes the end of the cord had disappeared in the all- 
devouring tomb. I will not hazard an opinion of my own, but 
refer the phenomenon to the learned who may be able to explain 
it, and restrict myself to having related the facts. 

The following day I returned to Sava, where I visited a himi- 
aritic tomb, which was only 15 minutes distant from the town, 
The fanaticism of a Sheikh had unfortunately destroyed the in- 
scription that had formerly existed on the entrance. The next 
day I started on my return to Choreibe, which I reached after a 
4 days’ march. Having remaining four days at this hospitable 
place, I left it in order to visit the country of Kubr e Hud, 
which historically and geologically is highly interesting; two 
sons of my host and the celebrated Habib Abdalla ibn Haidun 
accompamed me. We rested the first night at Grein, a consi- 
derable town on the right bank of the Wadi Doan, and on the 
following day I arrived at Seef, about an hour after my com- 
panions who had preceded me. 

An immense multitude of people bad assembled in the town 
to celebrate the feast of the Sheikh Said ben Issa ibn Achmudi, 
who was buried in Gahdun, situated in the vicinity of Seef. As 
soon as I had arrived among the crowd they all at once fell upon 
me, veil me from my camel, and disarmed me; using me 
very roughly, they tied my hands behind my back and carried me, 
with my face covered with blood and dust, before the reigning 
Sultan Mohammed Abdalla ibn ben Issa Achmudi. The whole 
of my captors raised a horrible ery and declared me to be an 
English spy exploring the country, and demanded my instantly 
being put to death. The Sultan being afraid of the Bedouins, 
on whom he, like all Sultans of the Wadi, is dependant, was 
about to give orders for my execution, when my guides and pro- 
tectors came in haste and quieted the Bedouins’ minds by means 
of the moral influence they had over them. In the meantime | 
remained confined to my room with my feet in fetters. T was 
imprisoned for 3 days, but provided with every necessary ; on the 
evening of the third day my protectors came to me with the news, 
that they had pacified the Bedouins under the condition that I 
was to return to Macalla, and that | should give up all my writ- 
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i At night I concealed as many of my papers as I could, 
oa aiveced oly those which were written in pencil, with which 
they were contented. After my notes were given up, the Sultan 
wished to see my luggage, from which he selected for himself 
whatever pl him. The next morning I set out on my 
return to Macalla, which town I reached on the 8th of September, 
after a journey of 12 days, and thence took a boat for Aden. 





V.—Note on the Island of Hong-Kong. By A. R. Jounsron. 
Esq., H.M. Deputy Superintendent of Trade. 


[The following account alludes to the beginning of 1843.—Ep.] 


Tue island of Hong-Kong, seen from a distance at sea, is, like 
all the islands on this coast of China, precipitous and uninviting. 
Its high hills often terminate in sharp peaks, and are thickly 
strewed with masses of black rock, of primitive formation, fre- 
quently piled upon one another in a most remarkable and some- 
times fantastic manner, with here and there two or three lower 
hills, covered with gravel and sand. From the summit to the 
water’s edge there are few or no trees ; and, except in the months 
of May, June, July, and August, when these islands look green, 
oe. might be su to be quite barren. 

n landing and examining the island of Hong-Kong; the N. 
and N.E. side is found to be separated from the S. and S.W, by 
one continued range of hills, in no place less than 500, in most 
parts upwards of 1000, and on more than one pinnacle 1744 feet 
above the level of the sea, by barometrical observation. When to 
this is added that the utmost breadth of the island does not ex- 
ceed 4 or 5 miles, it may easily be imagined that the descent to 
the sea on either side is very abrupt. 

The eastern end of the island is divided from the centre by two 
deep ravines, both running from the same eminence—the one in 
a S.E. direction, which terminates in Tie-tam Bay, and the other 
in a northerly direction, and terminating in the small valley of 
Wang-nie-chong. The western part of the island is likewise 
divided from the centre by two ravines, both running from the 
same eminence—the one to the S. terminating in a small undu- 
lating piece of country, on which the village of Pok-foo-lum is 
situated, and the other to the north, where it spreads out and 
forms Government Hill and the small flat beneath. Small 
streams run down all these ravines, and they quickly swell into 
torrents when rain falls; but, what is remarkable, they never 
fail to furnish water in the driest season of the year. There are 
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also other smaller rivulets which furnish a good supply of water 
at all seasons. 

A coarse kind of grass is found on all the hills, but on those 
with a fortherly and north-easterly exposure it is generally choked 
by ferns and stunted brush-wood; while on the face of the hills 
fronting the S. it grows in clumps unchecked, except when burnt 
by the natives. 

There are no towns on the island, excepting the flourishing one 
of Victoria, which was founded by the English in 1841, and for- 
mally ceded to the British crown under the Nankin treaty. This 
town is fast springing into importance, and a 50-foot road runs 
through it for more than 3 miles to the valley of Wang-nie-chong, 
where it becomes narrower, and, diverging, crosses over the 
range of hills by the ravines, already described, to Tie-tam Bay, 
and from thence to Chek-choo, on the 8. side of the island. 

The village of Chek-choo is the largest and most important 
one on the island; and a large detachment of European troops 
are stationed there. The population of this village amounts to 
S00, of which 500 are men, about 100 women, and the rest 
children, There are 180 houses and shops at this place, and the 
average value of a house is 400 dollars. The people are em- 
ployed in trading, in farming, and in curing fish. There are 
about 60 mows* of land under cultivation, which the owners value 
at 40 dollars a mow of rice-ground, and 15 dollars 1 mow of land 
for the cultivation of vegetables. The people of the place cure 
about 150 pekulst of fish a-month, for which purpose they use, 
in the same time, from 30 to 40 pekuls of salt, which they buy at 
one Spanish dollar for 5 pekuls: 350 boats, large and small, 
traffic with the place, but not more than 30 are owned by the 
people there; most of their boats are used for fishing in the vi- 
cinity, and the fish, when cured, is exchanged at Canton and other 
nearer places for the necessaries of life. 

The bouses at Chek-choo are very inferior to those in an ordi- 
nary Chinese town on the main land of China, although, on the 
other hand, some of them are much superior to houses in any 
of the other villages of Hong-Kong: but the quality of land 
under cultivation, as well as the quantity, is not equal to that at 
Heong-Kong, Wang-nie-chong, Soo-kun-poo, and Pok-foo-lum, 
which are places that may be strictly denominated agricultural 
vill 

I should estimate the whole land under cultivation on the | 
island at less than 1500 mows; and about two-thirds of that are 
under rice-cultivation. Allowing, as a liberal price, 45 dollars a 


~ * Sir George Staunton roughly estimates the Chinese mow at 1000 square yanls of 


our Mnmaeure. 
+ A pekul is equal to 1394 lbs. of our measure, 
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mow for the rice-land, and 15 dollars for every other description, 
the value of the whole land under cultivation may be estimated 
at 52,500 dollars.* 

The other villages on the island, besides Chek-choo, dre,— 

Ist, Heong-Kong, from whence the island derives its name. 
This village is prettily embowered in trees, and has a good deal of 
cultivated Jand about it: its population does not exceed 200. 

2nd, Tie-tam is situated at the head of a deep bay, where a 

deal of flat land may be reclaimed, and a good boat-harbour 
ormed., A few ships may find protection from the weather in 
particular parts of the bay of Tie-tam; but, as a whole, this bay 
is much exposed in both monsoons. The inhabitants of the village 
do not exceed 50. 

3rd and 4th, Wang-nie-chong and Soo-kun-poo. These are 
both pretty villages, in the midst of fruit-trees, and surrounded by 
cultivated land, In their vicinity, as at Tie-tam, a considerable 
extent of land could be reclaimed from the sea, and it shortly 
will be much required for building purposes. The united popu- 
lation of the two villages amounts to about 350, 

Sth, Pok-foo-lum is situated about 500 feet above the level of 
the sea, and commands an extensive view of all the islands to the 
S. and W. as far as Macao, 

There are, besides the villages enumerated, many hamlets on 
the E. coast of the island, where the magnificent gramte of Hong- 
Kong is principally quarried ; and at one of them, called Sai-wan, 
a detachment of soldiers is stationed. 

The place, however, of most prospective importance on the 
island, with the exception of the: town of Victoria, is a village 
called Shek-pei-wan, which appears to have been once the prin- 
cipal sea-port of the island, and to have been a more flourishing 
pee than it now is. This port, although small, is nearly land- 

ocked ; and, having both a western and a southern entrance, it is 
pretty easy of ingress and egress at all times. An island, of about 
2 miles in circumference, called Tap-lee-chow, protects this 
anchorage on the one side, as the i of Hong-Kong does on 
the other. There is here abundance of water for a line-of-battle 
ship to lie at anchor, and its only drawback is in being too small 
as an anchorage fora large number of Euro vessels, although 
15 or 20 might lie here if necessary. On first visiting this place, 
in 1841, I was struck with its appearance ; and it is probable the 
time will come when this anchorage will be much in use for re- 
pairing vessels, should it not be appropriated by the navy for a 
doch-yard, for which it certainly seems well-suited. The island 
of Tap-lee-chow would be a good place for a hospital, work- 





* At ds, 6d, a dollar, 52,500 dollars would equal 11,8124 10s, 
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shops, patent slips, &c.; but, in the event of the navy taking i 
it mould of (lives vores to be fortified. Ri enn 

No public buildings were found on any part of the island of 
Hong- when it was first occupied by the English, except a 
small tumble-down Chinese house at Chek-choo, and another at 
Shek-pie-wan, where the petty mandarins stopped occasionally, 
and three Chinese temples, one at Chek-choo, one near Soo-kun- 

, and the third and finest at Shek-pie-wan, situated on a little 
island, not exceeding an acre in extent, and covered with trees. 
The existence of this last temple, with the ruins of many houses in 
the same vicinity, gives rise to the impression that Shek-pie-wan 
has seen better days; and it is known to have been one of the 
principal resorts of the pirates when they infested this coast of 
China many years ago; and that it would again lately have been 
so, had the island of Hong-Kong not been occupied by the 
English, is more than probable. 

According to the Admiralty Chart, Point Albert, Victoria 
Bay, on the N. coast of the island, is in 22° 16’ 27” N. lat. and 
114° 40’ 48” E. long. 

The climate is not essentially different from that of Macao; 
although, of course, particular sheltered localities are more hot, 
while on the other hand those that are exposed to the monsoons 
are cooler. Indeed the description of the climate of Macao by the 
late Dr. Pearson, who was for many years the medical attendant on 
the Company's establishment there, applies with equal propriety 
to that of Hong-Kong. The most prevalent diseases are in- 
termittent and remittent fevers, and dysentery: intermittent fever 
is very common about the equinoxes and in the cold weather; 
remitient fevers prevail during the hot season, especially; dysen- 

is common during the whole year, but particularly after 

changes of weather. The natives appear to suffer from 

these complaints as well as Europeans, but they have no remedies 

of their own except counter-irritation, produced by pinching and 

rubbing with the fingers and with copper cash, in fevers. Vac-' 

cination has been introduced by Europeans since the occupation 
of the island. 

The only animals found on the island are a few small deer, a 
sort of armadillo, and a land-tortoise. There are several sorts 
of snakes, but no one has yet been found to suffer from their 
bite. 

Among the fruits and vegetables produced on the island are the 
mango, lichee, longan, orange, pear, rice, sweet potatoes, and 
yams; a small quantity of flax is grown, and prepared for house- 
hold uses by the villagers. Since the occupation of the island by , 
. the English, the potato of Europe, and the fruits of Canton and 
Macao, have been introduced ; and lately a great me, European 

I 
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seeds have been brought out by the agent of the Horticultural 
Society of London, and distributed. . 

Specimens of the zoology and botany of Hong-Kong are being 
gradually sent home, and a list of these productions will “be fur- 
nished before long. y 

The rock of Hong-Kong and of the surrounding islands is 
granite, in all its stages—that having the quartz, mica, and felspar 
well mixed, and suited for the best sorts of building purposes, 
with that wherein these three ingredients vary in proportion, and 
are not so closely mixed, and consequently only adapted for foun- 
dations, dykes, and the other rougher sorts of masonry. Besides 
granite suitable for building, varieties of this rock are found in 
places where dykes of quartz intersect it in various directions, and 
where the quartz preponderates over the other two ingredients. 
It is also found in the state that the French call “ maladie du 
granite.”* The principal soil of the island is decomposed granite, 
and hills of 200, 300, and even 400 feet high are found entirely 
composed of it. The felspar, and in some instance the mica, 
seem to have been affected by some gas which converts it intoa - 
sort of clay or pulp, which is either infiltrated along with the 
rain through the soil thus composed and lodged beneath its sur- 
face, or is washed away, leaving the quartz scattered about in 
grains and fragments, almost in the or i of coarse sand. Where 
part of the clay or pulp is found still mixed with the soil de- 
scribed, it binds it together well, and makes excellent roads; but 
where there isa large proportion of clay to the other soils, it 
cracks in dry weather, and forms into little hard lumps, which 
is very trying to the horses’ feet, and does not answer well for 
roads 


In some places close to the sea I have found veins of trap, of a 
dark slate-colour, varying from 6 inches to 14 foot in thickness. 
On the S. and W. sides of the island the rock differs from the 
generality of that on the opposite side, and assumes the ap- 
pearance of thick flag-stone, breaking into large crystallized 

ieces, which it likewise does on the pinnacle of the highest 

ills, and from time to time falls down and spreads over the foot 
of the hill. These large stones are very numerous in particular 
localities, but, owing to their excessive hardness, the Chinese have 
not yet got into the way of cutting them for use. seiewe pre 
something like sandstone is found in small pieces, but not of suff- 
cient size to be used for building. 

The decomposed granite of which I have spoken is not unfre- 





\ Sec namelns dratregal > Cedbreatin egrrdkaan Pas Wiberg gan 
materials forming the rock, without any visible signs of decomposition. locks 
fresh, but the slightest blow is sufficient to reduce it to the state of sand, in which all 
the Ingredients are distinct. — : 
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yee! found covered with vegetable mould from 6 inches to 
feet deep, of a pretty good quality, particularly in the deep 
ravines, where the ferns and grass haye grown, died, and rotted, 
through distant periods of time. With this exception, there is no 
other soil, except what has been artificially made, as at those 
places where rice and other vegetables are cultivated. 

The agriculturists of Hong-Kong use the common Chinese 
wooden plough, drawn by bullocks or buffaloes; and their other 
agricultural implements are like those used on the main land. 
Their threshing-floor is made on the first convenient spot out- 
side their farm-house; the ground being smoothed, is after- 
wards covered with lime, and beaten flat. The grain is some- 
times trodden out by cattle, and at others threshed with a flail, 
quite like our own, except that one piece revolves on a pin with 
a head, which is fastened into the side of the other. Some of the 
labouring women wear a hat like the usual Chinese one, but it 
has a blue nankin curtain, of 5 or 6 inches deep, sewn round the 
edge of the rim, to keep off the glare from the hes 

A small winnowing machine, turned by the hand, on the same 
principle as our own, is used for clearing the grain of its husk 
after it has been threshed. 





VI.—On Chinese and European Maps of China. Addressed by 
Mr. Witxrtam Hurrmann to the Council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 


My attention having been called to a paragraph in your Pre- 
sident’s last anniversary address, on the desirableness of a new 
map of China, and your Secretary having recommended me to 
send to the Society a sketch of the history of Chinese charto- 
graphy, and a brief notice of the best materials for the compila- 
tion of a new map of that empire, I presume now to submit to the 
consideration of the Council a sbort account of the principal maps 
of China and its dependencies that have been compiled either by 
natives or Europeans, and to suggest what I think would be the 
best mode of obtaining an improved map of the Chinese empire. 
The Chinese have had comparatively good maps of their own 
country for more than four centuries. The Kwang-yu-too, a large 
atlas of China, was compiled by Choo Sze Pun, who in 1311 and 
1312 visited every part of his native land to render his work 
correct, This Atlas has been enlarged and improved by various 
editors, and several editions of it have been published—one of 
these, dated 1615, was presented to the Royal Asiatic Society by Sir 
George Thomas Staunton, together with a very large collection of 
valuable works relating to China, in the Chinese and other lan- 
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ages, and appears in the catalogue of that Society’s Chinese 
Seas under the tile * Extensive Maps and Drawings, in four 
volumes,’ 

It was from an edition of this work—probably the one above 
referred to—that the Jesuit missionary, Martini, selected the pro- 
vincia] maps that form his ‘Novus Atlas Sinensis,’ printed at 
Amsterdam about 1655—and although many particulars com- 
ee in the Chinese original are omitted in Martin's Atlas, 

‘Anyille says in his * Mémoire sur la Chine,’ (pp. 25, 26,) “that 
the Chinese originals do great honour to China, and prove the 
epencnty of the Chinese, as geographers, over every other Asiatic 
LL C. 
or ee the maps executed by the Chinese before the 
eighteenth century were better than those of other Asiatic, and 
even of some European nations, they were not constructed on the 
scientific principles that are now adopted in surveying and 
mapping. A new-era in Chinese geography commenced, how- 
ever, In the reign of the Emperor Kang-he, who had his empire 
surveyed by Jesuit mathematicians, and their map engraved in 
the Chinese and Manchu languages—China Proper being in the 
former, and Chinese Tartary, Thibet and Corea, bemg in the 
latter language. A copy of this map is in the East India 
Company's library in London, which also contains a MS. Italian 
translation of some of the sheets in which the coasts are deli- 
neated. 

The history of this survey is so fully detailed in Du Halde's 
* China,” and in Mailla’s ‘ Histoire générale de Ja Chine’ (tome 
xi. pp. 314-317) as to supersede the necessity for giving it here, 
This survey is well known to have formed the basis of D' Anville’s 
* Atlas de la Chine,’ which is, however, by no means a complete 
and exact translation of the original; but for this that eminent 
geographer is not responsible, as no doubt is entertained that, 
except in the general maps, he closely followed the tracings and 
translations that were sent by the Jesuits from China, 

In D'Anville’s particular map, which includes the peninsula of 
Leaou-tung, the part of that peninsula which descends below lat, 
40°, and has been called by English geographers, since the date 
of Lord Macartney's embassy, the Prince Regent's Sword, is 
omitted, apparently without the editor being conscious of the de- 
fect. As the southern part of that peninsula, with the islands in 
its vicinity, are, however, given in Kang-he's survey, M. Klaproth 
supplied the deficiency in the map which accompanies his * No- 
uuce sur ’Archipel de Jean Potocki,’ as he named the cluster of 
, islands 5.E. of the Prince Regent's Sword, It is a remarkable 
fact that although M. Klaproth chiefly compiled the generally 
good map that is appended to Biot's ‘ Dictionnaire des Villes 
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dans I’ Empire Chinois,’ the name of that archipelago, of which 
in one sense he was the discoverer, is omitted. 

The extension of the western frontier of the province of Sze- 
chuen from the river Ya-lung to the Lan-tsang Keang, which is 
laid down in M. Klaproth’s map of the route from Ching-too-foo 
to Lhassa, that accompanies his ‘ Description du Thibet,’ is not 
noticed in M. Biot's map, it having probably not been introduced 
into it by M. Klaproth, who does not appear to have been ac- 
quainted with this accession of territory till after 1828, as he then 
made the river Ya-lung the Chinese boundary in his ‘ Carte du 
Cours Inferieur du Yaron Dsang-bo-tchou.’ 

Messrs. Klaproth and Biot have also neglected introducing the 
addition made to Kan-sub, which now includes Barkhul, Urumthsi, 
and the surrounding country. This is surprising, as these places 
are included in a map of Shen-se (Kan-suh not having then been 
separated from that province), published in the ‘ Ta-tsing-hwuy- 
téen’ (chap. xiii. p. 3), as early as 1764. 

Since the publication of Kang-he’s ‘Survey,’ great additions 
have been made to the Chinese empire—the conquest of Cal- 
muck Tartary and Little Bucharia, which was completed in 1759, 
extended the empire to the Belor Mountains, W. of Cashgar and 
Yarkand; and the survey of these regions was executed by 
Fathers Spigahu and Rocha, between 1756 and 1760. I have 
met with a reference to a new survey of the country between the 
Great Wall and those mountains, by Fathers Hallerstein, Erpinha, 
and D’Arrocha, made between 1768 and 1773, but have not seen 
it. This new survey is, I believe, the basis of M. Klaproth’s 
four-sheet map of Central Asia, published at Paris in 1536. 

Spigahu’s ‘Survey’ furnished the means of correcting the loca- 
tion of towns, &c. in Sungaria and Eastern Turkestan, which were 
very inaccurately placed in Kang-he’s map. The position of 
Hami (Khamil), and even of Thurfan, are given with tolerable 
correctness in that map, as they had for some time formed part of 
the Chinese territories ; but W. of these places the longitudes from 
Peking are much too low. For instance, Yarkand, in Kang-he’s 
‘Survey,’ is placed 32° 40’; while its longitude, observed about 
1759, is 40° 10’: and Cashgar, which is placed in 34° 10’, is really 
42° 25’ W. of Peking. E-le, the former capital of the Eluths, is 
not given in Kang-he's = although the river on which it stands 
is properly placed. Its Chinese name is Hwuy-yuen-ching; it 
is the present capital of Sungaria and Little Bucharia, and the 
well-known place of exile for Chinese criminals. Its position is 
N. lat, 43° 56’, long. W. from Peking 34° 10’. 

Spigahu and Rocha’s ‘ Survey of Calmuck Tartary and Eastern 
Tarkestan’ is included in a new edition of Kang-he’s map that - 
was engraved by order of the Emperor Keen-lung about 1761, 
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in ten very long rolls, comprising above 100 sheets, A co y of 
this spleatid has incorrect Laan which for brevity I will. call 
* Kéen-lung’s Map,’ was presented in 1825 to the East India 
Company's library in London by Mr. John Reeves, then of their 
establi ot at Canton, This map includes not only the Chi- 
nese empire but also the whole of Northern Asia; but much 
better maps of Asiatic Russia have been published at St. Peters- 
burg. The names in China Proper are in Chinese, and in the 
other parts of the map in Manchu. I have translated for the Hon, 
East India Company the whole of the Manchu, and a consi- 
derable part of the Chinese division of this map, which is much 
more extensive and detailed, but less correct, than Kang-he’s. 
The principal faults in it are the boundaries between the Russian 
and Chinese empires not being marked with sufficient clearness ; 
the names of places in China Proper, which are thrice as nume- 
rous asin Kang-he's map, being in very small characters, and in 
many instances much crowded ; and, what is of much more im- 
postanes, as it greatly diminishes its value as an authority, the 
longitudes, particularly at some distance from Peking, being 
generally too high, although in Manchuria they are frequently 
too low, 

The meridian lines in Kang-he’s map are curved, and in Kéen- 
lung's strait, which might cause erroneous lacement in parts 
where no observations were made: but as the difiereiscon in longi- 
tude between these maps do not increase or diminish regularly in 
proportion to their distance from Peking, the first meridian, this 
does not show the cause of the errors in Kéen-lung’s map, espe- 
cially when it differs from the observations taken by the Jesuit 
mathematicians, 

The longitudes of Yarkand and Cashgar were, as has been 
already remarked, settled about 1759—the former being 40° 10°, 
the latter 42° 25’; but in Kéen-lung's map the former is 41° 15’, 
the latter 43° 25’. In Kéen-lung’s map the most westerly part of 
Yun-nan is 24° 20’, while in Kang-he's it is only 19° 5° W. of 
Peking ; and Ching-too-foo, the capital of Sze-chuen, is placed 
2° too far W. by Kéen-lung ; Ching-shan-wei, near the eastern 
pone of Shan-tung, is placed in Keen-lung's map 7° 40’ E. of 

ing, but its true situation is 6° 30’, 

While these longitudes are all too high, those in Eastern 
‘Tartary are too low. Ning Ku tha, which is placed in Kéen- 
lung’s map 12° 10"E, of Peking, was found by Kang-he's sur- 
veyors to be 13° 15’; and Tonton Kashan, which was apparently 
the most easterly point they settled by observation, is 19° 58’, yet 

in Kéen-lung's map it is only 16° 25' E. of Peking. 
*  Kang-he's and \éen-lung's maps being frequently referred to 
in this paper, it seems desirable that their respective scales should 
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be mentioned, and as D'Anville's ¢ Atlas de la Chine’ is gene- 
rally known, it may be stated, that Kang-he allows about one- 
third more, and Kéen-lung about one-fourth more space to a 
degree af latitude and longitude than D’' Anville. 

I have a notice of a new map of China Proper, finished in 
1782, by Fathers Hallerstein, Erpinha, and Andrada. In this 
map, which I have not seen, China, including Shing-King, or 
Mukden, is divided into 19 provinces, and subdivided into 496 
districts. ‘This map was probably published to include the survey 
of Sze-chuen, &c., made by order of the General A-Kwei, after 
the conquest of Kin-chuen and the Meaou-tsze in 1775, as before 
that date the western parts of Sze-chuen and Yun-nan, and many 
‘districts in Kwei-chow, Kwang-se, &c., were scarcely accessible 
to the Chinese. 

It is not unlikely that the map of 1782 is referred to as being 
im preparation, in a letter dated Peking, July 27, 1775, printed 
in the ‘ Mémvires concernant les Chinois,’ tom. ii. p. 417:— 
“ The reigning emperor (Kéen-lung), to remedy the defects of 
the ancient charts (Kang-be's), which were on too small a scale 
to admit of the introduction of all the towns, had them extended 
to 100 large sheets (probably Kéen-lung’s map); but when they 
were printed he found the names so crowded, and so many garri- 
soned towns omitted, that he immediately ordered them to be re- 
engraved on a larger scale.” 

The subjugation of the Meaou-tsze, in 1775, extended the pro- 
vince of Sze-chuen above 2° in a westerly direction. Prior to 
that conquest, the Ya-lung-Keang, about 15° 30', formed the 
boundary of Sze-chuen on the eastern frontier of Thibet, which 
is now formed by the river Lan-tsang, above 18° W. of Peking. 
The old boundary is, however, still retained in the most modern 
European maps of China—even those compiled by good Chinese 
scholars, such as the Rev. C. Gutzlaff's, prefixed to his ‘ China 
Opened,’ and the larger, but less beautiful map that accompanies 
his ‘ Sketch of Chinese History." 

There. is also, in the library of the East India Company, in 
Leadenhall Street, an atlas of China Proper, divided into 17 

rovinces (Keang-nan forming only one instead of two, as it . 
should have done), printed in the tenth year of Kea- King’s reign 
(1805). I have referred to this atlas in an article ‘On Countries 
favourable to the Growth of Tea,’ inserted in the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ 
for December, 1822, in which I suggested its cultivation at 
Serinaghur in British Indin; but as it is superseded by more 
recent and more complete atlases of the Chinese empire, T shall 
only remark here, that, although useful in some respects, it is 
disfigured by the adoption of the vulgar or abridged forms of the 
Chinese character. 
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Within the last twenty years, two or three new maps or atlases 
of the Chinese empire have been published by natives of China, 
based on the surveys of the missionaries, and correctly graduated. 
One of these, according to the ‘Chinese Repository’ (vel. ix. p- 
64), was published, in 1832, by Li-yang-hu, on a broad-sheet, 11 
feet by 8, with the lines of latitude and longitude. The editors 
of the ‘ Repository’ add, “It is the best native work we have 
seen, being, in some respects, superior to the MS. one of Li-tsing- 
che.” A copy of this map having been sent to the Royal Library 
at Paris, in 1843, M. Biot has described it, in the * Journal 
Asiatique’ (4° serie, tom. i. p. 279), as being a reprint of the 
Jesuit missionaries’ maps, with the addition of the country for- 
merly occupied by the Meaou-tsze, and the correction of the 
names and extentof the districts in China which had been changed 
since the reign of Kang-he. I am not aware of a copy of this 
map being in England, although one could easily be 
from Hong-Kong; but Mr. Plowden, formerly president of the 
Select Committee at Canton, and now one of the directors of the 
East India Company, brought from China a valuable map of that 
empire, in the Chinese language, compiled by Le-ming-che, who 
was well acquainted with the Euro principles of geography. 
As this map, which was published about 1825, contains much 
information that would be useful in the compilation of a new map 
of China, and Mr. Plowden obligingly allows it to be submitted 
to the Society for inspection this evening, some notice of it may 
perhaps be interesting. This atlas comprises one general and 
forty special maps, with six folio pages of introduction, containing 
a Lite Danes epitome of China and its dependencies. It is en- 
titled ‘ T'a-tsing wan néen yih tung king wei yu too,” te. 4A 
General Map of the Ta-tsing (Chinese) Empire.’ The maps 
vary in size according to the number of degrees of latitude and 
longitude comprised in each province or district—about one inch 
being appropriated to each degree of longitude, and about an inch 
and a quarter to each degree of latitude. A se map is given 
of each of the eighteen provinces into which China is now parti- 
tioned, instead of the fifteen that existed when Kang-he's survey 
was made— Keang-nan haying subsequently been divided into 
Keang-Soo and Gan-hway, Hoo-Kwang into Hoo-pih and 
Hoo-nan, and Shen-se into Shen-se (sometimes called Se-gan) 
and Kan-suh. A supplementary map of this last province is 
given, containing the late tract extending from the Kea- 
gate in the great wall to beyond the 28th degree of longitude W. 
of Peking, which was added to Kan-suh in the early part of 
Kéen-lung’s rei This supplement includes fog of the great 

desert called Sha-mo, or Han-hae, by Chinese, and 
Cobi by the Manchus and Mongols; and the districts formerly 
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called Barkhul and Urumthsi, but now named, by the Chinese, 
Chin-se-foo and 'Te-hwa-foo. 

The province of Shing-King, of which Mukden, or Fung-téen- 
foo, is tht capital, bas a special map; and the country bordering 
the river Hih-lung (called Sahalian by the Manchus, and Amur 
by the Russians) has four: two for the district of Kirin, or 

ing-Kut ha, on the coast, and two for Hih-lungkeang, or 
Thaithsikar, in the intertor. 

The province of E-le, comprising Sungaria and Eastern 
Turkestan, has also four special maps: one for the district of 
Hwey-yuen-ching (E-le), one for the country round Hami and 
Thurfan, one containing Kutchay and Aksu, and one including 
Ho-thean, Cashgar, and Yarkand. 

Two maps are devoted to Inner and four to Outer Mongolia; 
one each to the districts of Khopto, Tsing-hae, Han-hae, Tchahar, 
and Uliasutae, and two to Thibet; but as these merely carry the 
Thibetian rivers to the southern frontier of that country, they do 
not assist in settling the question whether the San-poo, or great 
river of Thibet, joins the Brahma-putra or the Irawati. I how- 
ever confidently expect that when the country between British 
India and the province of Yun-nan is explored by European geo- 
graphers, the San-poo will be found to form the principal branch 
of the Irawati instead of being the main feeder of the Brahma- 
putra. This problem, which is of importance not only as con- 
nected with the establishment of an interesting geographical fact, 
but also as bearing upon the question whether communication 
could not be maintained between Bengal and China by means of 
rivers, instead of by the Strait of Malacca, particularly at the 
shifting of the monsoons, seems to be worthy of investigation by 
the British or British-Indian Government. 

Corea is not included in the map under description, but is 
given in both Kang-he's and Keen-lung's maps, with the names 
in Manchu letters, and in the map of 1832, with the names in 
Chinese characters. If it should be considered desirable to pub- 
lish a map of Corea as part of a new Chinese atlas, the names of 
the towns, &c., could be given from Corean authorities, according 
to the Corean pronunciation; and the positions of the islands, 
and the outline of the coast, could be corrected from European 
“navigators, on whose authority that kingdom might be reduced in 
size, if it has really been extended 2° too far S. in the Chinese maps. 

A slight inspection of this collection of maps will show that the 
undue space allotted to mountains and rivers, the imperfect mode 
of laying down the coasts and islands, and the want of care in 
locating cities, &c., in their true positions, would prevent its being 
adopted as the groundwork of a new map of China. For this, 
Kang-he's map, with the subsequent surveys, should be adopted. 
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Le-ming-che’s would, however, be of great value in 
furnishing the esas names and rank of the Chinese cities, and 
the boundaries of the existing provinces, with their division into 
foo or counties. In addition to this, it gives the name# of many 
towns belonging to the aborigines, or foreign colonists, in Kan- 
sub, Sze-chuen, Yun-nan, Kwei-chow, Kwang-se, &c., and the 
locations of the Calmuck, Mongolian, and Manchu banners or 
tribes in Tartary, which are not generally included in Kéen- 
lung’s map, It is also the only work I am acquainted with that 
gives the towns, &c., in the tract of country formerly called Se- 
fan and Tu-fan, lying between the Ya-lung and Lan-tsang rivers, 
which has been incorporated with China since the publication of 
Kéen-lung’s map. 

Although Le-ming-che’s atlas furnishes so much valuable 
information, its giving the names of places in Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, Sungaria, Eastern Turkestan, and Thibet in Chinese 
characters, which are singularly ill adapted to the expression of 
foreign names, renders its orthography unsuitable, except for 
China Proper. Russia he calls O-lo-sze; the Thurguths, Too- 
urh-hoo-ti-r; the Ortus, Ohuh-to-sze; the Buriats, Poo-loo-tih ; 
and the Kirghiz, Kih-urh-kih. He also calls Sairim, Sa-le-muh ; 
and Ushakthal, U-sha-kih-tha-lih. 

The language of Thibet abounding in double consonants, 
both as initials and finals, while the Chinese language admits 
no double consonants as initial sounds, and only ng and x as 
consonantal finals, it may readily be imagined that Thibetian 
names expressed by Chinese characters can scarcely be - 
nized. Kéen-lung’s map giving them in Manchu letters has 
rendered their identification considerably easier ; .but some pecu- 
liarities in the orthographical system of the Manchu language 
prevents its expressing Thibetian names with precision, 

As giving places in our maps the names by which they are 
known to the natives is of great importance, it is a fortunate 
circumstance for geography that the 7 poe Kéen-lung had an 
hexaglott geographical dictionary of Sungaria, Eastern Turkestan, 
and Thibet printed in 1763. This work, which merits translation, 
is entitled ‘ Se-yu-tung-wiin-che,’ and is in the Chinese, Manchu, 
Mongol, Calmuck, Thibetian, and Turkestani languages and 
characters. It would enable any person who can merely read 
these characters to settle accurately the native names of places in 
these three countries, of which we have scarcely any recent ac- 
counts, except that furnished by Mir Izzet Ullah, which has been 
translated by Professor Wilson, Director of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and elucidated by his profound and varied knowledge.— 
(See * Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. vii, art, xxxi.) 

In relation to the materials within our reach for the construction 
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of a new map of the Chinese empire, the preceding remarks 
prove that neither Kéen-lung’s nor Le-ming-che’s maps can be 
taken as the basis; but that the survey made by the Jesuit 
mathematicians inthe reign of Kang-he must be adopted ; adding 
to it the surveys subsequently made in Sungaria, Eastern Tur- 
kestan, and the western provinces of China. Upon these should 
be engrafted the valuable surveys of the Chinese coasts made a 
few years since by the East India Company, and more recently 
by the Admiralty, all the information that is worth extracting 
from Le-ming-che and other modern Chinese geographers, and 
such materials of undoubted authority as may be gleaned from 
publications like Klaproth’s maps of the route travelled by a 
Chinese officer, between 1786 and 1790, from Ching-too-foo to 
Lhassa, and of the course of the Yarou-dsang-bo-chou ; and Tim- 
kowski’s map of the route from Kiakhta to Peking, which is not 
laid down in either Kang-he's or Kéen-lung’s map. 

As I have mentioned Kang-he’s survey as the best foundation 
for a new map of the Chinese empire, it is necessary to establish 
its claim to be adopted-as a guide in delineating the general fea- 
tures of the country, and for placing the towns, Ke. 

The Jesuit mathematicians who were employed in conducting 
that survey were undoubtedly well qualified for their task, and 
had every needful facility afforded them by the Chinese govern- 
ment; and the general correctness of their observations may be 
inferred from their very nearly agreeing with those that late oc- 
currences have enabled Englishmen to make. I have compared 
the latitudes and longitudes of several places as given from recent 
observations in Mr. Walker's chart of the coast of China from 
the Canton river to the Yang-tsze-keang with those given in 
Kang-he’s map, and find the difference never to exceed a few 
minutes, which difference may be accounted for by the improve- 
ments made since Kang-he's reign both in instruments and pro- 
cesses of observation. 

If it should be remarked that it would be injudicious to adopt 
as the foundation of a new map of China a survey that is con- 
fessedly wrong sometimes several minutes in the location of 
places, I should coincide with that remark if there was the 
slightest probability of our obtaining a more correct general 
basis ; but this is quite hopeless. The Emperor of China is not 
at all likely to have his empire re-surveyed ; and the idea that he 
would allow any European government to send a corps of geo- 
graphers to survey it for him, if even the English or French should 
be willing to incur the enormous expense such an undertaking 
would occasion, is too preposterous to be seriously entertained for 
a single moment. e have then no alternative but adopting 
Kang-he's survey as the basis of a new map, or allowing our 
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maps of China to remain in their present state of great incom- 
pleteness and inaccuracy. 

Happily we possess the means of improving Kang-he's map by 
adding the information furnished by Spigahu, A-kwei, ahd recent 
Chinese geographers, and of correcting some of its errors from 
ihe English surveys of the coasts, and from a table of latitudes 
and longitudes of many places in the enrpire that was published 
in 1818 in the Ta-tsing-hwey-téen, and which sometimes differ a 
few minutes from Kang-he's positions. This table, besides 
giving the situations of the provincial capitals, furnishes the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of about 120 places in Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Sungaria, Eastern Turkestan, and Thibet, and of L7 in Kin- 
chuen, that formerly belonged to the Meaou-tsze. If 50 of these 
are added, as new observations, to the 620 places whose positions 
were fixed by Kang-he’s surveyors, and the 43 by Spigahu are 
‘acluded in the account, there will be a total of more than 700 
points fixed by observation in the Chinese empire, forming a 
much better foundation for a new map than exists for any 
Asiatic country except British India, 

Of the general correctness of the survey by the Missionaries, 
Mr. Davis, who visited Peking in 1916, and has lately left Eng- 
land to assume the government of Hong Kong, speaks in the 
following laudatory terms:—' In the Chinese Library of the East 
India Company at Canton is a MS. map chiefly compiled from 
the labours of the missionaries, and its extreme accuracy be 
vouched for with respect to those parts of the empire through 
which Lord Amberst's embassy passed.’—(‘ Trans. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,’ vol. ii. p. 90.) —The same gentleman also, in 
communicating to the Royal Asiatic Society the translation of a 
Peking Gazette relating to the war of 1526 in Western Tartary, 
accompanied by a fac-simile and translation of a Chinese map of 
its seat, adds the following note:—‘ Cashgar is very correctly 
laid down in the MS. map of Chinese Tartary made by the 
Missionaries. This MS. map corresponds in a surprising man- 
ner, both in respect to latitudes and longitudes and the names of 
places, with our own maps.’ 

The statements in this paper show the imperfection of even the 
newest and best maps of the Chinese empire published in 
European languages, and that abundance of excellent materials 
for the construction of a new and comparatively perfect map of 
the Chinese dominions exist either in England or in China, 
whence'they could easily be obtained. The only point that re- 
mains unsettled is who should defray the expense of compiling 
and engraving such a map or atlas. 

Had the connection of the East India Company with China 
continued, there is scarcely any doubt that, with their accustomed 
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liberality, they would have defrayed the expense ; and even now, 
although that connection has been dissolved, it is not at all im- 
probable that they would afford pecuniary assistance in the execu- 
tion of such a work, cence as their terntories approximate to 
the Chinese empire both on the north and cast. 

Although her Majesty’s Government does not usually aid such 
undertakings, yet the great political and mercantile interest this 
nation has in China may perhaps induce the ministry to afford 
assistance in the publication of so useful an auxiliry to our 
commerce as a good map of Chinn. Many individuals also, who 
are desirous of promoting geographical knowledge, would be 
likely to contribute funds towards the publication of such a work 
if it should be undertaken by your Society. Neither should this 
fact be overlooked, that it is almost certain that the proceeds of 
the sale in Europe, America, and China would ultimately repay 
a considerable proportion, if not even the whole, of the outlay. 





VII.—On the Isthmus between the Lake of Granada and the 
Pacific; being an Extract from a “ Memoir on the Lake o 
Granada, the River San Juan, and the Isthmus between 
Lake and the Pacific Ocean, in the State of Nicaragua, Central 
America.” By Mr. J. Baucy, Lieutenant of Maries, H.-P. 


' [In the years 1837-38, the Lake of Granada (sometimes called of 
Nicaragua), the River San Juan, flowing out of it to the Atlantic at the 
port called San Juan del Norte, in Int. 10° 56’ 45” N., and long. 
83° 43/ 14" W. of Greenwich, and the isthmus lying between the Inke 
and the called San Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, in lat, 11° 15’ 37" 
N., and long. 85° 52’ 56” W., were surveyed by Mr. Baily, at the re- 

uest-and under the authority of General Morazan, then President of the 
Central American Republic, for the purpose of ascertaining the prac- 
ticability of forming a communication for shipping between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. The results of this survey Mr, Baily has kindly 
communicated to the Society; but previous to the arrival of his memoir, 
the * Nautical Magazine’ for 1840-41 had published a very valuable 
secount of an * Excursion to the Lake of Nicaragua, up the San Juan,’ 
by Mr. George Lawrance, assistant-eurveyor of H.M.S. Thunder, Com- 
mander E. Barnett; and as the two accounts are, in many parts, exactly 
similar,” we are under the necessity, in order to avoid repetitions, of 
confining ourselves to a selection, from Mr. Baily's paper, of that portion 
only which may be regarded as supplementary to Mr. Lawrance’s— 
namely, that which describes the country between the Lake of Nicaragua 
and the Pacific, which Mr. Lawrance merely passed over—Ep.] 


Tne Port of San Juan del Sug on the Pacific, in lat. 11° 15' 37” 
N., long. 85° 52! 56" W., issmall but sufficiently commodious 
© Mr. Lawrance acknowledges himself greatly indebted to Mr. Baily for much of 
hist fi ti 
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within, surrounded by high land, except from 5.S.W. to W. by §., 
where it lays open to the ocean; the depth of water, about 300 
yards from the beach, is 3 fathoms, increasing gradually to 6, 7,8, 
and 9 fathoms; the entrance is 1100 yards across, the afichorage 
good, on a mud bottom generally. The prevailing winds on this 
part of the coast are north and north-easterly, blowing some- 
times with great strength; and when such is the case, vessels may 
occasionally encounter some difficulty in making the port. Fresh 
water can be obtained at a short distance from the beach; fish is 
abundant, but nothing else except fire-wood is to be had, the neigh- 
bouring lands being at present in a state of nature, without inha- 
bitants or habitations, nor is there either village or town nearer 
than that of Nicaragua, at a distance of 7 or § leagues: interme- 
diately, however, there is some cattle. 

From this port, a line of levels has been run, not in a direct 
course, but diverging as the face of the country required for pass- 
ing the range of heights at its lowest point, a brief description of 
which is as follows:—From the beach to the distance of 5880 
yards the ground rises, with a gradual acclivity, to the height of 
254 feet ; then, for 904 yards, there is a much greater proportional 
rise, until, at 6784 yards, it attains the summit-level, which is 
615 feet above the level of the ocean; this ridge is the divortia 
aquarum, the streams on its western side falling into the Pacific, 
and those on the eastern finding a course to the Atlantic through 
the Lake of Granada and River San Juan! From the summit- 
level the descent is rapid; for, at the distance of 8664 yards, the 
elevation is again reduced to 295 feet, whence there is a gentle 
declivity, with slight alternations of rise and fall, down to the 
margin of the lake, at the mouth of the river Laxas; the whole 
distance from sea to lake, through all the sinuosities of the line, 
is 28,408 yards; at 21,616 yards the line cuts the river Laxas, 

_ which thence runs 6792 yards, and discharges into the lake; the 
direct course from the sea-beach to the mouth of the river is N. 
33° 30" E., and the direct distance 20,401 yards ; the embouchure » 
of the river isin lat, 11° 24'7" N., and long. 85° 46’ 39” W. 
In directing the course of the levels, the lowest grounds were 
chosen, when this could be done without deviating widely from an 
approximate straight line ; in many parts it passed through ravines, 
the sides of which are elevated from 30 and 40 to 100 or 120 feet, 
and ina few instances rather more ; these, during the rainy season, 
are water-courses, and in some there are permanent streams, 

In this tract of country the land, in the vicinity of the range of 
heights, is thickly wooded with timber of various descriptions, 
much of it of fine size and excellent quality; limestone abounds ; 
the soil in general is of a most fertile character, but there is no 
cultivation, that part of it belonging to individual proprictors 
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being occupied for grazing ; and in one or two places there are 
estates of this description, but these are neither well attended to 
nor of much importance: there is no village or hamlet, the whole 
district ‘remaining ina state of nature, although well suited to 
agriculture, and capable of almost every species of improvement ; 
the climate is good and salubrious; the temperature moderate, as 
the heat seldom exceeds 84 or 86 degrees of Fahrenheit. The 
river Laxas varies from 25 to 100 yards in breadth, with depth of 
water from 1 to 3 fathoms; the bottom is of mud to a further 
depth of several feet, beneath which there is, in some places, rock 
or stone ; this was ascertained by repeated borings; the bank on 
one side is thickly wooded for a distance inland of about 300 or 
400 yards; on the opposite side there is a dense growth of wild 
cane of greater extent, The result of these levels, which were 
run with great care and attention by a good theodolite during a 
period of four months, makes the surface of the Lake of Nicara- 
gua 128 feet 3 inches higher than the Pacific at low-water mark 
on the day of full moon, when the rise of tide in Port San Juan 
is 12 feet: the lake of Managua is 28 feet 8 inches higher than 
that of Nicaragua, 

By observations, made in October, 1835, at the ruined fort near 
Granada, in calm weather, when the rainy season had just ter- 
minated, and again in May, 1839, belore the rains had commenced, 
when the lake was at the lowest, the difference of height between 
these extremes was found to be 6 feet 6 inches, A similar obser- 
vation, made at the same place in Nov. 1839, gave a result of 14 
inches Jess than that of the preceding year for the greatest height 
the water had obtained ; but the rains of the latter season had been 
notoriously less copious than in the former. As these observa- 
tions include the space of an entire year, they may be taken as 
including also the effect produced by evaporation, which, accord- 
ing to various calculations, amounts upon an average to about 39 
inches per annum in intertropical climates. 


This brief account elucidates what, when Humboldt wrote, he 
thought much to be desired, viz., the true nature of the range 
lying between the Pacific and the Lake of Nicaragua : it confirms 
his supposition that it is rather a hilly tract than a continuous cor- 
dillera.—Eb. 
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VIIL.—On the Town of Carmen and the Rio Negro. By Mr. 

Murreut R. Rosixson.* Communicated by Lord Stastey. 
Tue town of Carmen is in 40° 36'S. lat. and 63° 18 W. long, 
and is situated on the N. bank of the Rio Negro, 16 miles from 
the mouth of that river, which discharges itself into the South 
Atlantic Ocean in 41° 4’ S. lat., and 62° 50’ W. long. 

The settlement was formed by Francisco Viedma, an officer 
in the service of old Spain, in the year 1779, not so much with 
the view of founding a colony as to establish a military post for 
the protection of the Spanish settlements on the western coast of 
South America, it being supposed (the River Negro being then 
unexplored) that a hostile naval force might proceed up the 
river into the interior of the Spanish territories. 

This supposition, when the river was explored by Basilio Val- 
larino in 1782, was found to be erroneous, for although he pro- 
ceeded to within 60 miles of Valdivia, on the opposite const, yet 
the shallowness of the water and numerous other difficulties 
would militate against a hostile invasion proceeding by that 
means. Upon the declaration of independence of the South 
American provinces, the settlement on the Rio Negro remained 
under the government of the Buenos Ayresian Republic. 

The town and settlement contain at present a population of 
about 1230 persons, who may be divided into the following 


classes :— 

No. 
Spaniards, including men, women, and children . - $00 
Africans ; ditto ditto ditto ‘s 280 
Indians (slaves) ditto ditto ditto . 350 

Total 1230 


This number includes the soldiers, of whom there are about 
120, principally Africans. These men are commanded by a 
major in the Buenos Ayresian service, who is also commandant of 
the settlement, and is the highest authority in the place. All 
former officers in this capacity had the power of life and death 
conferred upon them by the government, but it appears to have 
been abused and has not been granted to the present com~ 
mandant. 

The officer next in authority is a justice of peace, who adjudi- 
cates on all civil misdemeanours in the settlement. He has two 


civil officers of an inferior degree to assist him; these, with an 





* The present paper is the substance of a Report drawn up at the Falkland Is 
frotn notes mace at Carmen, to whict P lands, 
othe Falkland—[Eoj 0 Me. Rubinaou had been veut by the governor 
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officer of customs and excise, constitute the whole of the official 
authorities in the place. 

All these offi¢ers keep small stores, and no one is able to read 
or write but the justice of the peace, whose knowledge of the 
latter art consists in little more than his signature. 

The town or village, which is very irregularly and badly built, 
stands on the side of a steep sandstone bank, rising above the 
river to the height of filty feet; its most prominent object is a 
ruinous mud fort, erected by Viedma at the formation of the 
settlement. There are seven pieces of ordnance mounted upon 
it which are occasionally discharged, to the great peril of the fort 
and gunners. The houses are of one story, and of mud bricks; 
some few are lime-washed: only the most wealthy persons have 
glass in their window-frames. The principal street, if it can be 
called by such a name, runs along a slight ridge on the bank 
before mentioned ; it is about 500 yards in length and 18 in width, 
and is almost impassable for any description of carriage, owing to 
the depth of the sand; the inbabitants, however, experience little 
inconvenience from this circumstance, as they are always on horse- 
back; there are but three wheel-conveyances in the place, and 
these the clumsy bullock-carts of the country. 

The total number of bouses and buts in the town may amount 
to 100 on the north and 30 on the south bank of the river. 

There are also about a dozen farm-houses on either side of 
the Rio Negro, between its mouth and the town ; but of all these 
dwellings in the town and ils vicinity, not more than two-thirds 
are inhabited, 

Soon after the construction of the fort by Viedma, several 

stone and brick houses were built on the east side of it by 
order of the King of Spain, at an immense expense. These 
houses have not been inhabited for years, and now, though in 
good repair (at least all the important parts), are almost buried 
in sand, the roofs of many are alone visible. Probably their 
great exposure to the clouds of sand continually driven over ex- 

situations, was the cause of their being abandoned. The 
drifting sand has also filled up a well which was sunk at a con- 
siderable expense, by the Spanish government, in the centre of 
the square, 

Among the cultivated products of the settlement at the Rio 
Negro, wheat is the chiet article by which the inhabitants derive 
their subsistence. It fetches a very high price at Buenos Ayres, 
to which town the whole growth is saenally sent, At the Rio 
Negro its value varies from 25s. to 3l. the fanega, o Spanish 
measure containing rather more than three English bushels. 
Occasionally it fetches even a higher sum than this, Flour when 
I left was selling at 5d. per pound, but this was an igh: 

K 
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case, owing to the war between Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 
I am informed that the cause of the wheat fetching this price 
does not arise from any great expense attending its cultjvation, 
but because none but that grown in the province is allowed to 
be imported at Buenos Ayres ; and at present very little wheat 
is produced in the country. The average quantity of wheat 

annually at the Rio Negro may amount to 10,800 bushels 
of these 7000 bushels are sent to Buenos Ayres. 

Barley is grown, but not so largely; it also fetches a high 
price, varying from IJ. to 28s. the fanega. It 1s principally 
consumed in the settlement as food for the horses. These are 
the only two kinds of grain grown in sufficient quantity to be 
worthy of notice. The quality of both is tolerably good. 

Indian corn is grown in small quantities, but it is generally 
used as a vegetable when green, its arrival at mony Mie 
uncertain in this climate, owing to the frequency of ts in 


autumn. 
The following fruits are cultivated, and in favourable seasons 
(I mean when any rain falls) arrive at perfection :— Peaches, 


nectarines, quinces, apples, pears, walnuts, figs, and grapes: the 
latter seem to succeed better than any other fruit grown in the 
place, and are in profusion. Some little wine is made from them 
for home use: what I tasted seemed to be inferior to the worst 
description of common: English cider, and somewhat similar in 
flavour. I saw one olive and one orange tree; and though the 
trees were strong, and the fruit upon them of its usual size, yet 
they never ripened, owing, I was informed, to the frequency of 
ane frosts at night towards the end of summer. 

Melons, pumpkins, vegetable-marrow, &c., are grown in great 
abundance ; and when there is any rain, as is the case with every- 
thing connected with agriculture, succeed well. 

Some hides and tallow are exported, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to create a trade of any importance. 

Many skins of guanaco, lion, nutria, skunk, ostrich feathers, 
and Patagonian and other mantles, made of the skins of animals 
pele to that part of South America, are exported. The in- 
habitants receive good remunerating prices for these objects from 
masters of small vessels which occasionally visit the Rio Negro 
for wheat or salt for the River Plate. 

Beef is occasionally exported to the Brazils; but it does not 
generally find a good market, as beef salted at Carmen, ex- 
cept during the months of June and July, does not always kee 
well, and the salt of the country is not particularly well adap 
for curing beef. The inhabitants jerk eet, but for home con- 
sumption only. 


Formerly, and indeed till within the last three years, much 


« 
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salt was exported from the Rio Negro, but the trade has greatly 
fallen off since that period; the salt having been found to be 
neither so good nor so cheap as that procured from po and the 
Cape Verd Islands. The salt exported from the Rio Negro is 
of two descriptions. It is collected from ‘Salinas, at various 
distances inland; the principal ‘Salina,’ or salt-lake, being 
twenty-four miles to the north of Carmen, and others at greater 
and less distances. ~~ 

The repositories of the salt are natural ; they are large shallow 
places, in which the rain-water collects and dissolves the salt 
with which the soil is impregnated. This water, from the warmth 
and dryness of the climate, soon evaporates, and leaves the salt on 
the surface of the ground, to the depth of nine or ten inches, from 
whence it is cleared away as required ; after more rain has fallen 
fresh salt appears. The earth in many parts of the country is 
strongly impregnated with saltpetre. 

The two most important articles, however, to future settlers in 
the Falkland Islands are horses and sheep. Of the former, those 
at the Rio Negro are fine animals, and, I believe, are considered 

nerally to be of a superior description to any in that part of 

uth America; indeed both mares and stallions are frequently 
sent to Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, for the purpose of im- 
proving the breed in those towns. 

Upon the first settlement, in 1779, great pains were taken to 
establish a good breed of horses. Stallions of a superior descrip- 
tion were sent there by the King of Spain for that purpose. 

Both horses and mares are exceedingly plentiful, and com- 

ively cheap. Good horses, well broken in, and trained for 
the ‘lasso,’ may be purchased at from six to ten Spanish dollars 
each by inhabitants of the place; but foreigners, known to come 
here for the express purpose of purchasing horses, will not obtain 
ones for less than from ten to thirteen dollars, equal to 
8s. 4d., and 2/. 16s. 4d. Common horses, and good breeding 
mares, may be purchased at from 1l. 5s. to 2. each. The mares 
are of little yalue to the owners; they are never ridden, and 
(excepting breeding) are used only for treading out corn. They 
are, however, extensively bartered with the Indians for ponchos, 
horse-rugs, &c., of Indian manufacture, and skins of the wild 
animals of the country. The Indians consume numbers of them 
for food, their flesh being much preferred to that of bullocks. 

To persons purchasing large numbers of horses from the Rio 
Negro, it may be important to know that the depth of the river in 
many places will allow vessels to lay alongside the banks without 
danger ; and that any quantity of grass for horses on the voyage 
ean be cut close to the river, with no greater expense attached to 
it than the labour. It is my humble opinion that good horses may 
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be landed in the Falkland Islands, from the Rio Negro, if bought 
in Jarge numbers, at from 10/. to 12/7, each, Judging from the 
horses procured from Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, which I 
have seen in this colony,* and those I purchased for the service of 
this Government at the Rio Negro, it appears to me that those 
obtained from the latter place are much superior, while they are 
also cheaper. 

It is probable that the Rio Negro, and Bahia Blanco, a settle- 
ment of a similar description to Carmen, about 120 miles to the 
N., are the best places for settlers at the Falklands to procure 
horses and sheep, not only because the animals are of a superior 
breed, but because the climate approaches somewhat nearer to 
that of these islands, and the change, if they were landed in 
spring, would be less felt. The length of passage is also one 
half that from Buenos Ayres or Monte Video. 

Sheep are bred in large quantities in the settlement of the Rio 
Negro, and are generally cheap, averaging two shillings each. 
They also appear to be a finer animal than that which has been 
brought to this colony from towns in the River Plate. I think 
that sheep can be brought from the former place to the Falk- 
land Islands for 14 to 24 dollars each, but not by regular trading 
vessels until there is a return cargo, but by some of the numerous 
sealing vessels and tenders to whalers which occasionally go there 
from the South for refreshment, and touch when going to their 
whaling or sealing grounds, which is generally in the neighbour- 
hood of these islands, or on the adjoining continent, and conse- 
quently would be glad to obtain such a cargo, which would cost 
them a mere trifle there, one sheep being purchased at from 6 to 
9 paper dollars} each, equal to 1s. 74d. and 2s. 6d.; and from the 
shortness of the passage, which averages seven days, little risk of 
losing any would be incurred. 

The size of the vessels that go to the Rio Negro would not 
allow them to carry more than from three to four hundred, but 
the amount arising from the sale of that number of sheep would 
amply remunerate the master of a vessel of that size. I do not 
think a merchant-vessel could afford to bring sheep from that 
ap to Berkley Sound, if she has no other trade in view, under 

i each, equal to 15s. 2d. 

t may appear strange that with so many sheep (in a coun 
like the Rio Negro) there should be 1d wobl A Sctteh The 
only reason that I can assign for it is the indolence of the inhabit- 








* The Falklands. 


t The value of the paper currency varies considerably : when I was at 
Negro, 16 paper dollars were equal to] patacon, or Spanieh dollar; but in 
roger of the Buenos Ayresian Repablic they have been at a much greater di 
31 paper dollars ving only been equal to 1 Spanish dollar. 


? 
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ants. The wool of the Rio Negro is certainly not good, though 
it might be improved by clipping, which is seldom practised, and 
by careful washing, 

In tile time of the war between the Brazils and Buenos Ayres 
much salted pork was exported from Carmen for the use of 

. the shipping, but latterly all trade in that article has fallen off. 
There are many pigs ina semi-wild state inthe country, but they 
are considered of no_value. . 

The climate of Rio Negro is remarkably healthy. From the 
short time I was there I had no means of forming a true opinion 
of the temperature, but from inquiry I ascertained that the ther- 
mometer rises as high as 95° Fahrenheit in summer, and that it is 
frequently below freezing point during the months of April, May, 
June, and July; that ice is frequently formed during those 
months, but usually disappears before mid-day, Winds are almost 
continual, and very changeable, generally blowing from all points 
of the compass during the twenty-four hours. They ate usually 
fresh, and come in strong and sudden gusts. I think I am not 
wrong in stating that it is decidedly more windy than at the Falk- 
land Islands. Whirlwinds of much force are common. The 
nights and. early mornings are frequently, a8 at these islands, 
beautiful and calm. The wind usually rises at about 10 a.m. 
and continues till4e.a. The great evil of the climate is the 
scarcity of rain; occasionally none falls, or perhaps only a trifling 
quantity, for two and even three years, and it seldom happens 
that more than one or two heavy showers fall during the year. 
Slight showers of snow fall occasionally during the winter, but 
seldom remain on the ground beyond an hour. Thunder and 
lightning are frequent, but generally harmless. “ Pamperoes a 
oceur frequently, but have not the force of those on the River 
Plate and in its immediate neighbourhood. Heavy dews are not 
uncommon; they generally proceed from a northerly wind, 

The mouth of the Rio Negro is situated in 41° 4" 8. lat. and 
62° 50’ W. long. This river 1s supposed to rise at the foot of the 
Andes, whence it rans generally in an easterly direction towards 
the sea; its width at the mouth ‘« about 2 miles, but it rapidly 
narrows, and at the town of Carmen, only 16 miles from its em- 
houchure, it is about 280 or 300 yards. It does not decrease 
much in width above the town for the next 20 miles; but it is 
entirely unfit for navigation, even for the smallest class of mer- 
chant-vessels, beyond 4 miles above Carmen. 

The river is full of small islands and banks, the latter gene- 
rally of sand. The former, when at all elevated, which is rare, 
are valuable for agricultural purposes, a5 ihe soil upon them is 
rich, and the proximity of water renders it moister than along the * 
banks of the river and elsew here. ‘They are, however, generally 
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flat, and are partially if not totally inundated « high tide. 
There are sett wonrant and four hours flood tide. The cur- 
rent down the river is very strong. z 

occur twice during the year; once in December or 
January, occasioned by the melting of the snow on the Andes, 
the other in June or July, caused by heavy rains in the interior. 
The summer floods, when very strong, do much injury to the 
cattle and crops along the banks. They are, however, usually con- 
sidered by the inhabitants, especially if they occur early in the 
season, to be of great importance and benefit, as they bring the 
only water they can depend upon to moisten the parched land 
and render it fit for cultivation. 

The Rio Negro is a bar river, The bar is situated about 
4} miles from the entrance, and is exceeding! y dangerous to vessels 
passing over it. There are as many as six channels by which the 
water of the river discharges itself into the sea, Three of them 
have sufficient depth to allow vessels, drawing 11 feet of water, to 
pass safely over ; and one has water for vessels drawing only 9 feet; 
the two others are of little depth, and are continually shifting. 

Vessels drawing as much as 124 feet have occasionally passed 
and r ithe bar, but it is considered highly dangerous, and 
can auly be accomplished at peculiarly favourable periods ; but 
no vesse] drawing more than 11 feet of water should attempt 
to enter the river, and not then unless there is a local pilot on 


It is necessary to be remembered that though vessels drawing 
as much as 14 feet would be able to cross the bar and enter the 
river, after a succession of south-easterly or easterly gales, yet the 
wind necessary to enable you to leave it would have an opposite 
effect, and would lessen the depth considerably; therefore, if a 
vessel drawing that much water should ever be taken into the 
river, it is a great chance if she leaves it again. 

The bar and the numerous banks at the mouth of the river are 
composed of quicksand, and their position is continually shifting ; 
therefore no plan, however accurately surveyed, can be d 
upon for more than a few months. The local pilot bas two land- 
marks fixed on the N. bank at the entrance of the river to assist 
him in bringing vessels through the channels. He informed me 
that he is obliged to change their position frequently, especially 
after a severe gale or heavy floods. - 

Many places that were dry land a few years since are now 
covered with water, and vice versed. 1 was told that soon after the 
first settlement was formed, a lighthouse was built on the N, 
bank of the river; its site now is entirely covered by the sea. 

There are many flat shoals and banks in the river between the 

“mouth and the town of Carinen: they are composed of sand, and 
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in some few places on the N. side of the river, of sandstone, 
rendering the navigation of the river da. us to strangers. 
There is, however, a local pilot paid by the Buenos Ayrean 
Government. This person has orders to board vessels before 
crossing the bar. Previous to the appointment of any regular 
pilot many vessels were lost on the bar and in the river; indeed 
its banks and the whole coast for some few miles on each side of 
the mouth are strewed with wrecks. 

The ground on the N, side of the river is steep; the sandstone 
banks rising from 50 to 100 feet above high-water mark. Tle 5. 
side, on the contrary, is perfectly flat from the entrance to beyond 
the town, 

Fish are plentiful in the river and of various descriptions, two 
kinds of trout, two kinds of cat-fish, smelt, eels, perch, and a fish 
called a sucker, are numerous at and above the town, all of which 
readily take a bait. Salt-water fish are abundant at the mouth of 
the river, but are not frequently taken except by nets. No fish 
is salted for exportation. 

A kind of gigantic rat, “nutria,” is very common in the river. 
Many of the skins of this animal are exported, but the sum re- 
ceived for them is not considered very remunerative. 

In the commencement of this Report I gave the amount of 
population of the town and settlement of Rio Negro. I saw 
nothing in the es worthy of notice, but excessive ignorance 
and idleness. ‘The commandant of the garrison, as I have before 
mentioned, is unable to read or write, and the education of the 
inhabitants is no better. The men always, and occasionally the 
women, are expert “ Guachos,” beautifully skilful in the use of 
the “lasso” and “ bolas,”’ and first-rate horsemen. They are all 
ambitious of being good *‘Guachos,"” but that is their only 
attainment. 

In the cultivation of the soil the idleness of the people ts, per- 
haps, more apparent than in any of their occupations. Manure 
is unknown, though successive crops of grain are grown, the soil 
being annually enriched by the alluvial deposits, The plough 
used by the farmers (in shape somewhat similar to an English 
plough), is made of bard wood and is drawn by oxen, but it 
rather scrapes than ploughs the ground. The grain is sown 
broadcast in the months of April and May, and roughly raked 
over; it is then left to take its chance, nothing else being done to 
it until harvest, which generally commences towards the end of 
December and continues to the middle of January. The corn is 
cut with sickles close to the car, and is immediately thrashed, or 
rather trodden out in the following manner:—The ears of corn 
are all placed in the centre of an enclosure of about 30 yards in 
diameter, and a number of mares, horses, and colts are then 
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driven in; these animals are made to run round in this enclosure, 
trampling over the corn and treading out the grain ; making it, as 
can be imagined, most abominably dirty. 

After these animals have sufficiently trodden it out, thé grain is 
sifted by manual labour through sieves of various sizes to clean it 
from the straw and dirt, If it is used in this state, which they 
consider cleaned, I think it would be dangerous: indeed I found 
it so with the barley given to the horses, which were purchased for 
the use of this government, though every care was taken to pro- 
cure the cleanest. 

The land cultivated for the growth of corn is invariably along 
the banks of the river, on low and flat land, which could be irri- 
gated with little labour; yet year after year they sufler from the 
scarcity of rain, and frequently lose their crops, ; 

The religion of the inhabitants is the Roman Catholic. There 
is at present one priest in the town, but previous to his arrival, in 
the beginning of the present year, they had been without one for 
the five previous years. The morality of the mbabitants is ata 
frightfully low ebb ; incest is notuncommon. Girls are frequently 
married by the time they attain twelve years of age; the men sel- 
dom are married before twenty-five. 

The duties imposed upon foreign goods of all descriptions are 
the same as at Buenos Ayres, excepting an additional 5 per cent., 
which is the perquisite of the customs and excise officer. Slight 
taxes are imposed upon venders of any description of goods or 

pirits, Ke. ‘The few public officers are nominally paid by the 

uenos Ayresian government, but the receipt of their salaries is 
uncertain, which may probably account for the system of bribery 
so generally adopted by the small traders to the place. 

I have had but little means, owing to the harassing duty upon 
which I was engaged and the short time I remained in the 
country, of procuring any detailed information beyond what regards 
the immediate vicinity of Carmen. 

The soil along the banks of the river Negro, near the settle- 
ment, is rich and productive, of a fine dark brown almost ap- 
proaching to black, of from one to three feet in depth, with a 
substratum of tenacious blue clay, from which bricks of an inferior 
quality are made ; and in other parts of the country, in the vicinity 
of the river, it is of a sandy earth, of from six inches to one foot in 
6 0 upon very soft sandstone. 

here are some few trees, principally willows of two kinds, red 
and white, and a description of poplar, along the banks of the 
river in sheltered situations, 

Timber is scarce near the town, although at some distance 
the river it is plentiful, good, and easilyobtained. When required 
at the town, it is made into rafts and ted down the river. 
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I saw no stone adapted for building purposes; indeed, there is 
no stone in the neighbourhood but sandstone, and that 1s of too 
soft a najure to be of use. 

The country is covered with thick prickly bushes of four dif- . 
ferent descriptions, which average from five to seven fect in height ; 
of these the “ Piccallece” is the most important, as it affords the 
inhabitants firing of a peculiarly excellent description ; it is very 
hard and burns without flame, producing as much heat as that 
from coal. The other sorts, though occasionally used as fuel, are 
not so good for that ape real but are well-adapted for hedges, 
growing very thick, with long and sharp thorns. I have collected 
sees of the several kinds. 

The animals in the neighbourhood of the Rio Negro are of the 
same description as those usually found in that part of South Ame- 
rica, but the most valuable are scarce in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Carmen, they being much hunted for their skins and flesh. 

The “ Puma,” or lion of the country, occasionally commits de- 
predations upon the flocks of sheep, calves, and colts near the 
town, seldom leaving a flock after having once commenced upon 
it. It is, however, a great coward, and is easily destroyed. 

The chief defect in the general character of the country is the 
scarcity of fresh water. Springs there are none, and the only 
water that can be obtained, when away from the river, 1s Tain 
water collected in wells dug for that purpose, in places where the 
ground is not impregnated with salt. ‘These, though they hold 
water for some considerable length of time, are frequently use- 
less owing to the great scarcity of rain. 

The Indians, who formerly, and indeed till within the last seven 
years, were the great scourge of the Carmenites, constantly making 
ineursi¢ns on the various “ estancias,” or farms in the neighbour- 
hood of Carmen, and occasionally even on the town itself, murdering 
and committing many atrocities on the people, and carrying away 
all live stock which they could find, are at present more amicably 
di , but their friendship is rather purchased than freely given. 

numbers of mares, cattle, and quantities of “ yerba,” and 
tobacco, are annually given as black mail to the Cacique Chaken, 
who is the most powerful in the neighbourhood of Carmen, and 
the less powerful chiefs are propitiated in a similar manner. 

Two or three different tribes, varying from 100 to 300 in num- 
ber, visit the town twice during the year, but are not allowed to 
enter it in a body. They are made to encamp fifteen miles up 
the river, and are allowed to come into the town in parties of 
twenty or thirty, for the purpose of exchanging the woollen 
ponchos, horse-rugs, bolas, lassos, skins, &c., which they ma- 
nufacture, and which are highly prized by the Spaniards, for 
aguardiente, yerba, tobacco, wool, and horses. 
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Formerly much silver was brought into Carmen by these 
Indians at their annual visits, but now it is uncommon among 
them in any quantity. Their spears and bits are occasionally, 
I was informed, now made of that metal, which they readily ex- 
change for iron ones, perhaps requiring a small quantity of yerba, 
aguardiente, or tobacco, in addition. : 

The Indians frequenting the neighbourhood of the River 
Negro seldom have many good horses, though they possess 
mares in numbers: these are not kept for the purpose of breed- 
ing, but solely for food ; their flesh, as I have before mentioned, 
being much preferred by the Indians to that of cattle. 

They purchase many horses annually from the settlers at 
Carmen, but the latter are not allowed, neither is it their wish, to 
sell them any young or very serviceable animals; so that in case 
of an “‘émeute’ breaking out at any time with the Indians they 
may be badly mounted ; and as they never fight except on horse- 
back, they would labour under serious disadvantages. At the 
same time the rulers of the province do not allow the Patagoni 
to be wholly in want of horses, as otherwise they invariably attack 
some “ estancia,” and carry off the best animals they can find. 

There is.a friendly tribe of Indians residing on the south bank 
of the river, immediately opposite to the town, who, during the 
attempted Indian extermination by the Buenos Ayresians, were 
induced by bribes to become their allies. This tribe is harmless, 
and not so treacherous as the other Patagonian tribes: they seldom 
commit any offences beyond the pilfering of ornaments or trifles. 
They are, however, not much to be depended upon except as 
spies, when, from their intimate knowledge of the country, their 
services are of great value, 

Many mares, cattle, &c., are annually given to the “ Cacique” 
of this tribe. 

The Spanish settlers have many Indian slaves, male and female, 
who have been taken in battle by others, and sold by their con- 
querors at their visits to the River Negro. This slavery is not 
authorised, [ believe, by the Buenos Ayresian laws, but the seat 
of government is so distant that little notice is taken of it. 

The Patagonian Indians are passionately fond of ardent spirits, 
and many are reduced to perfect skeletons by using it constantly 
and immoderately. It seems to have a fearful effect upon them, 
and when under its influence they become perfectly mad for the 
ume. 

They are all excellent horsemen and well skilled in the use of 
the lasso and bolas, and the usual accomplishments of a “Peon 
del Campo.” The intercourse between the sexes appears to be 


almost promiscuous. The greater authority a man has, the more 
wives be is entitled to. " 
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Conceiving that a list of the price of the most important articles, 
the produce of the settlement of the River Negro, might be 
useful to, the first settlers in the Falklands, I have drawn up the 
following list of prices of goods, &e., at Carmen :— 


List of Average Prices of the following, at Carmen, Rio Negro, 


February 1843: ¢ r 
. Fs "I 
Horses, broken-in and trained for the lasso, each. 210 0 
Mares, each . : : . . - 1123 06 
Bullocks ,, “ . 5 : 10 0 
Mules is . F . * @ » 210 0 
Sh 's . a * # oT . 0 Fs 0 
pci d a) * * . a . = 0 1 6 
Pi ot i = = a - = 0 rs G 
Wheat, per fanega, containing rather more than 
three ie . . . . » 2.0.0 
Barley ditto ditto ditto. 1 4 0 
Indian corn, ditto ditta ditto . 3.0 0 
Onions, per thousand. . : 1 7 0 
Potatoes, ditto (do not thrive well) 
Garlic, ditto ; : : 6s 0 
Pumpkins, each : 0oo4 
Melons 7 o 0 5 
Vegetable marrow: ,, : 0 0 3 
Salt, per fanega . - O 2.0 
Apples .° 
Pears « 
Nectarines) average price per bushel . 0 6 0 
Gra ‘ 
Sa : 








IX.— Course of the Hume River, from the Hilly Districts to the 
Junction of the Morumbidgee. By Captain CHARLES STURT, 
Communicated by Lord Stan ey. 


Wuers, in the year 1838, | made up my mind to conduct reid 
overland from New South Wales to South Australia, ] . 
mined on making my private interest as much as ible sub- 
servient to geographical research, by tracing the Hume, down- 
wards, from where il crosses the main road to Port Phillip, to the 
mouth of the Morumbidgee, at which point it loses the above 
name and becomes the Murray. The distance being about 260 
miles, | was anxious to ascertain the nature of the country along 
this its unknown course, and by fixing the points of junction of 
“¢ several tributaries, to complete the survey of the streams fall- 
ing into the interior from the S.E. angle of the continent. 


= 
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I accordingly assembled m party at the lowest (highest?) station 
on the Henaed sake essere ; Na RE 7 commenced my 
journey by ing along its right llowing it in a west- 
ot drentin iam sakes aa depressed interior. In’ latitude 
od? 48" S., and in longitude 146° 3 E., we passed the junction of 
the Ovens, a small river coming from the 8.E., and consequently 
falling into the Hume on the opposite bank to that along which 
we were travelling. We had already cleared the hilly country, 
and now found the river flats backed by extensive plains, traversed 
by belts of trees, and covered with salsolaceous vegetation. The 
river held a course rather to the northward of west, the descent 
being still considerable. About 25 miles below the junction of 
the Ovens, however, the current in the river became feebler, its 
waters were turbid, the flats along its banks expanded, and ap- 
peared subject to inundation, and detached masses of reeds were 
scattered over them: these, at length, almost covered the primary 
levels, and, by the increasing height of the rings upon the trees, 
we judged that we were pressing into a region subject at times 
todeep and extensive floods, Actostinigi yt as we advanced, the 
reeds closed in upon us, and we moved through them along nar- 
row lanes or openings which the natives burnt, the reeds 
forming an arch over our heads, and growing to the height of 18 
or 20 feet. Our progress was impeded by hollows, and the flats 
were intersected by channels for carrying off the back waters from 
the extremity of the alluvial flats. 

On the 23rd of May, in latitude 35° 59’, we were suddenly 
stopped by asmall junction from the N.E., which the natives (nu. 
merous hereabouts), called the “ Delangen.” They informed us 
that the country to the N. was under Water, as indeed its appear- 
ance indicated, and that the country in front of us was impassable, 
It was in truth an open expanse of reeds, into which the Hume 
directly led. In the event, therefore, of our being unable to pro- 
ceed to the N.W., it would here become necessary for us to cross 
the river ; but, as I wished to ascertain the nature of the coun 
upon my night before I determined on this step, | sent my old fol- 
lower Frazer into it, who reported to me that it would be idle to 
aAllempt a passage with drays, for that it was traversed by deep 

reeks full of dead timber and masked by reeds, and that the fur- 
ther he proceeded, the softer did the ground become under his 
horse's feet. We were therefore obliged to cross the Hume a 
litle above the junction of the small stream which had stoppec 
us. On the left bank, however, we were still in the midst of 
reeds, through which we could not have pushed but for the nar- 
row lanes made in them by the natives. We could not, however, 
approach the river for two days, and when we again came upon 
i, it was just issuing from a vast marsh ; its waters were muddy, 
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and its channel considerably diminished. Instead, however, of 
holding a course to the westward, the Hume at this point sud- 
denly changed it to the eastward of S., flowing through a barren 
country of white tenacious clay, above the reach of flood, but of 
the most gloomy character. It had just been fired by natives: 
the trees were scathed to their very summits, and the trunks of 
those which had fallen were smoking on the ground. 

On the 20th of June, the river still running to the eastward of 
S., we suddenly found ourselves stopped by a deep river of some 
size, most beautifully fringed with acacia of a dark green hue. 
This was the Goulburn, which we had struck about a mile above 
its junction with the Hume, in latitude 36° 3’, and in longitude 
l44° 58".* On crossing the Goulburn, I found that some other 
over-land party had been here before me, and at the junction 
saw that Mr, Bonney had cut his name on one of the trees, It 
appeared therefore that he and Mr. Hawden had taken the line 
of the Goulburn on their way to South Australia: instead, how- 
ever, of keeping the banks of the Hume, these gentlemen crossed 
the hard and extensive plains which surround the hollow through 
which the Hume flows. On the other hand, I kept to the river, 
encamping on its banks every night, sometimes without firewood, 
the weather being cold and frosty, We traversed a country sub- 
ject to flood, of a blistered soil, and heavy for the teams to drag 
through, and we at length once more got into the region of 
reeds, 

On the 30th of June we sighted Mount Hope, of Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, bearing 5.W., distant about 14 miles; and lost sight of 
it on the 5th of July, bearing 8.S.E., distant about 15 miles. At 
this point we could see some lofty trees to our left; but we were 
in the midst of reeds, which extended over an immense flat, 
bounded in the distance by a dark belt of Eucalypti, the inter- 
vening space being one entire marsh. On the 9th of July we 
came upon a small river, with steep earthy banks, which I pre- 
sume to be the Whimera of Sir Thomas Mitchell, on whose 
tracks we got the following day, about 2 miles to the westward of 
its junction with the Hume. I could not observe any impression 
of horses or cattle to indicate that any one bad been there, but 
discovered the marks of horses’ hoofs lower down the Hume, at 
a division of its channel where it forms several flat and reedy 
islanels. 

I made a report of this journey to Sir George Gipps, on my 
return to Sydney, but I did not at that time forward any chart ; 
I have now, however, the honour of enclosing one. 

I should state that the river is navigable along its whole 


* The MS. has 146° 5, evidently a clerical errotr,—Eb. 
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course. The flats, which extend to some distance on either side 
Se caitle Mere a ee 
for cattle than for sheep. Many fine stations might i be 
formed even to the junction of the Delangen; and, a$ in the 
cases of the Morumbidgee and the Macquarrie, I have no doubt 
the settlers, as they want pasturage, will push down to them. I 
do not, however, think that any of the country from the Goul- 
burn to the junction of the Morumbidgee is available for any pur- 
pose. The only object gained by me in pursuing the river was 
the survey of it, and the connexion of its higher branches with its 
lower ones, as adding more correct data for a chart, 
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X.—Aoute f Turbat Haideri, in Khorasan, to the river Heri 
Rid, on the borders of Sistan. Extracted from the Journals of 
the late Dr. Frevericn Forees, E.I.C.8. 


(Dr. Forbes’s Journal, kept with great care and perseverance during 
his travels in Mesopotamia, and his journey from Trebizonde, by Tehrin 
and Mesh-hed, to the banks of the Heri Rid, near the Lake Zerreh, 
is well deserving of publication; but as the greater part of it describes 
routes already known by the narratives of former travellers, ond a part 
of it has been printed in the ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society,’* the only portion which could be given in this volume is 
that which carries the reader over untrodden ground, by a new route, 
through the southern part of Khorisin, a country rarely visited by 
Europeans. These notes, put down in the short intervals snatched from 
rest and visitors during long and harassing marches, show such un- 
wearied ardour in all useful inquiries, and are so clearly and agreeably 
expressed, as to have required nothing but a few verbal corrections, for 
which, as for the orthography + of the Persian words and names, and the 
foot-notes added, the Foreign Secretary must be held responsible. 

The journal mentioned above, fills two small quarto volumes of 168 
and 146 closely-written pages. An account of the visit to the Sinjdr 
(Shinear of Scripture) hills, E. of Mosul (properly Maugil), in 1838, 
and daily remarks made on the road from Trebizonde to Tehran, and 
during a short residence there in April, 1841, fill the first, and the 
second volume contains the remainder of Dr. Forbes’s journal kept on 
his way from Tehran through Mesh-hed, where he also made some stay, 
and Turbati Haideri, to the banks of the Heri Raid, where his remarks 
terminate abruptly, on Saturday the 26th of June, 1841. 

As this was quite a private record of what the traveller saw and expe- 
rienced, it could not be printed without some revision, and perhaps a few 
explanatory notes; but the liveliness and perspicuity of the narrative, 
amiable traits of character, judicious observations, and variety of objects 
noticed in almost every page, make the reader deeply lament the prema- 
ture termination of Dr. Forbes’s life and lnbours: and though preceding 
travellers have described the former part of his route, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the publication of his remarks would be an acceptable nddi- 
tion to our knowledge of the countries through which he passed.—F. S.] 


June Gth, 1841 (Trinity Sunday)—Having assembled our party 
in the afternoon near the shrine of Hoider,t we left Turbat 


* Vol. ix. p. 409. 

+ Which is the modification of that established by Sir William Jones and Sir 
Charles Wilkins, generally followed in this book; the consonants are sounded as in 
English, yowels as in Italian aml German. 

t Kotbu-d-din Haider, o descendant of Sefipu-d-din of the race of Husein, second 
son of "Ali, was the father of Ismail Sefi (improperly called — founder of the 
Safavi race of kings in Persia, who from him are also called Haideris, He first in- 
troduced the use of the red shawl twisted round the oe in twelve folds, whence the 
Turks gave the Persiane the name of Kiril-bishes (Red-heads'\—D"Herbelot, Bibl, 
Orient, vy. Haidar. ‘The proper name of Turbat (i.¢. the Sepalchre) is Ziveh,—Jehan- 
huma, p. 310. 
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Haideri at 8 o'clock, soon after sunset, and kept 170° E, 
(S. by E. 3S.) through lanes and gardens, till, proceeding in the 
same direction, we over broken ground and ravines, and 
then crossed some low rounded hills, ina S.E. direction, which 
brought us into an extensive and perfectly level, clayey, sandy, 
naked plain, with here and there a scanty sprinkling of aromatic 
plants. The castles and villages of Hind-abdéd and Mohammed- 
abad, about 11 and 12 miles from Turbat respectively, were sur- 
rounded by fine fields of ripened corn. The latter must at one 
time have been a place of strength and importance, though now 
in ruins, if one might judge from the height and solidity of its 

uare outer wall, surrounded by a deep and wide ditch. It has 
a a second or inner wall, and the whole is commanded by a 
lofty and massive tower in its centre. The present inhabitants 
of these and several other villages in this district are of I'liyat 
race. From thence we advanced towards the rounded end of a 
chain of hills, or rather a single hill, of considerable length, said 
to be half-way between Khaff and Gundbad ;* passed the castle 
of Gict, or Kiet,t inhabited by I'ls; and, keeping through fields 
in which most of the crop was already cut, and collected on the 
threshing-floors, halted, a little before 2 a.., on Monday the 7th 
of June, in an extensive meadow about half a mile from the yil- 
lage, knee-deep in natural grass, to get a few hours’ sleep and 
recruit our cattle, having as yet only got over about our 
journey to Fazlmand. 

7th.— Having left our halting-place at 5 a..., soon after sun- 
rise, and kept a southerly course through meadows and broken 
ground, after crossing some water-courses, into one of which one 
of my mules fell, and my baggage had a very narrow escape from 
being thoroughly drenched (such a misfortune being about the 
Jast that one would have expected in a country so parched and 
arid as this), we reached, at a quarter before 7 a.m., the wide 
gravelly bed of a river called the Fazlmand Rad (Fazimand 
river). Itis the stream which rises from the Pass of Kémeh to 
the N. of Turbat, and flows eastward of that town. In striking 

across the country by a shorter path, we had here altogether lost 
» our way, and kept for some time along the bed of the stream, 
filled with tall reeds and tamarisk-bushes. On approaching a 
rocky height, some of the more timorous of our party, of whom 
we had not a few, raised an alarm that horsemen were in sight, 
having been deceived by the dark shadows of the rocky clefts in 
the morning sun. We therefore sent out horsemen on every side 
to reconnoitre the ground, which was certainly in every way favour- 


* This place is also called Junabad, 1 ; 
Little Tae), s s aee t proper name seems to be Tunjab (i, «, 
t Perhaps Giyet or Kiyet. 
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able to the concealment or attack of a hostile party, being hilly 
and broken, and full of deep ravines and gullies, the dry beds of 
rain-torrents. The only fruit of our search, however, was the dis- 
_ covery of a few cows grazing in a hollow. At 10 minutes before 
7 A.M. we got into the path of which we were in search, and 
keeping S., at 8 a.m. reached Sha'beh, half in ruins, and sur- 
rounded by traces of former extensive cultivation, having at the 
same time the ruined village of Ushturén (Camels) half a mile to 
the right. We soon afterwards passed the ruinous and deserted 
castle of ’Ali-abéd (‘Ali's abode), surrounded by fields of barley 
nearly ripe, and near them a party of people in tents, who had 
come to reap the corn, The ruined castle of Sa’ad-abad lay 
at some distance to the right, Having got a draught of digh 
(butter-milk), we proceeded in the same course, at 9 a.m. 
reached the castle * of Fazlmand. 

Not being able to get any tolerable accommodation in the con- 
fined and filthy houses there, we moved onwards about a mile 
further, to a meadow on the bank of the small stream already 
mentioned, where we found a party of horsemen in the service of 
the serdirj; of Turbat, who gave up to us two small tents. The 
difference of temperature between the plain of Turbat and that 
containing the villages of Hind-abid, Mohammed-abdd, Fazl- 
mand, &c., is so great, that while the former was covered with 
snow, the latter was fresh and green, although they are only sepa- 
rated by a narrow chain of hills of no great height. 

Fazlmand contains about forty families; and as it possesses two 
kanats (artificial shoes eg of brackish water, a good deal of 
ground about it is cultivated. Its inhabitants are chiefly Ils, with 
a few Kizil-bish (Red-heads, i.e. Persians) ri’ayyats (i. ¢. tri- 
_ butaries), A party of sixty Timiri horsemen is stationed here to 
watch the movements of the plundering hordes of Turkoméns 
from Merv. The water of this small stream (which, when full, 
runs by Jangal, but is lost in the desert) is here brackish. Assa- 
Jetida of indifferent quality is said to be gathered between this 
place, Turbat, and Gundbad. Little or no game or other wild 
animals are found in this district, with the exception of the gér- 
khar (wild ass, or onager) and the wild boar. rane the day, 
though warm, pleasantly enough. The suwdr bishi (head horse- 
soldier), who waited on me, sent me a present of a lamb; and we 
had brought a quantity of ice in the tabrahs (saddle-bags) from 
Turbat, which here proved a great luxury. In the evening, also, 
I bathed in the stream, and felt much refreshed by it, 

8th.—We left our ground at 35 minutes before 1 a.m., and, 
crossing the stream, kept a generally southern course, winding 





* Kal'ab. + Military commander. 
L2 
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among sandy hills covered with tamarisks, and then over a dry 
naked plain, bounded to the right by low rocky hills. Our guides, 
of whom we bad two, were constantly reminding us that the roads 
here were very unsafe; but they said they had chosen the lower 
and more level of two as the safest and best. We therefore 
muffled the bells of our baggage-mules, and moved on in a close 
body. We heard the cry of some wild asses, but could neither 
see them nor stop to look for them. At half-past 3 a.m. we 
orate the ruined and deserted castle of Jennet-abid (Paradise 

lace), which might now be more fitly named Jinn-alsid ( Demons’ 
Place). It stands in the level plain, and a little way beyond it 
we came to an empty tank (hauz), When we halted for the 
Muselmin namiaz or prayer, there was a long discussion among 
some of our party about the direction of the Kiblah (the bearing 
of Mecea, the point to which they ought to turn in prayer), One 
or two of them had turned their faces westwards, and the others 
followed their example. One from Kandahdr took a star (Sirius) 
for his guide, supposing that its direction would be the same 
wherever he might be; and be said that they were so taught ny 
the mdllas (doctors of the law). Another had a Kiblah-noma, 
or compass, made at Isfahan, for that place, and fancied that 
change of place made no difference in the matter. After pr 
ceeding in the same direction, and passing over much ground that 
had been under cultivation, we reached, at 5 a.w., the castle of 
Jangal Haider-abdd (Haider-abid-wood), the whole population 
of which appeared to have turned out to witness our arrival, 
had tolerable quarters in a long narrow room, with several o 
ings to the N.E., serving as ventilators or bid-girs (wind- 
catchers). This was part of a building dignified by the name of 
the mesjid (mosque), the court of which contained a large covered _ 
tank (hauz) of rain-water, I had a visit from the ydz-bashi 
(centurion) of the suwars (cavalry) stationed here, at Gunabad, 
and Fazglmand. He was very civil and attentive, and is a son of 
the nayib (chief) of the nearest of the cluster of villages named 
Gunibad. He gave me a letter to his father. He said that 
‘Tabas is 60 farsangs (220 miles) from hence, and Tin 14 far- 
sangs (44 miles). 

The people of this place are very poor and miserable. As 
there are no wells or kanits (water-courses), they depend entirely 
on the rain for their supply of water; and if that fails, or is 
scanty, little or no corn can be raised, so that their fields some- 
times lie untouched for years together. From the strong saline 
impregnation of the soil, all their water is brackish. The harvest 

: : nip 

.* Literally “ Show-Kiblah." A line acroes it shows the direction of the Kiblah, 
nfo ot to the meridian of the place for which it is constructed. It iw not properly 
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here is generally reckoned at $0 days after the Nau-rax* (29th 
March—Ist April), and the crops are now ripe. At Fazlmand 
they ripen at about the same time, and at Hind-abid, Mohammed- 
alvid, and Kiet, 10 days earlier. 

Jangal, or, as it is commonly called, Jangal Haider-abdd (the 
Wood of Haider-abid), belonged to the late "I'si Khin, who 
built and peopled it. Since his death it has_gone to ruin, and 
may now contain about forty families within and without the 
walls, half I'ls and half Kizil-b4sh ri’ ayyats. This village is now 
the property of the Hazrat Imim Riza}, but the rapacity of the 
priesthood} is more ruinous than the violence of other temporal 
proprietors, There is a large bund, or dam, in the hills above 
Jangal, which formerly supplied water for the cultivation of corn 
to the extent of 2 or 3 miles round the place, but it is now out of 
repair, The estimated expense of repairing it is about 1000 
témdns (500/,), and the increase of annual income to the pro- 
prietors would be about 3000 (1500/.), yet they never think of 
laying out the money.{ ‘The distances from hence are—to 
Réshandwan, 7 farsangs (26 miles) ; to Gundbad, 13 farsangs 
(48 miles). | 

Intending to move to Réshandwan in the evening, as the march 
was long and waterless, [ got two horsemen from the yux-bashi to 
accompany us, and set out at a quarter before 6 p.m., keeping a 
W.S.W. course over a level plain, with some cultivated fields to 
the right, protected by sundry towers. We passed by the ruinous 
and deserted castle of Sangal, half a mile distant on our night, 
and continuing through sandy and broken ground, reached ao 
covered tank (hauz), where we halted for evening prayer (namaz) 
ata quarter past 7 p.m. As our road to-night was said to be par- 
ticularly exposed to visits from the Turkomins, we took the pre- 
caution of having a kardwul (sentinel) and rear-guard, muflling 
the bells of the mules, and forbidding smoking. We now pro- 
ceeded over sandy ground covered with tamorisks, in a 5.W. 
direction, towards a dead level with a smooth, clayey, naked sur- 
face. Soon after midnight we had a conical hill, in a low range, 
3 miles on our right, and a ruined tank (hauz) to the left of the 


O¢h— At 1 o'clock a.m. we reached our halting-place, Rdsha- 


® Literally * New (Year's) Day,” the Persian term for the Vernal Equinox ; strictly, 
the day on which the Sun enters Aries: it is now kept either at the end of March or 
the beginning of April.—Praser’s Khorasan, p. 214. 

+ Dr. Forbes meant no doubt the méllis and dervishes who are employed to pray at 
the tomb of Imim. Though the Muslin have réligiouws orders and endowed 
mrs oa and oratories, they have ne priests or pri 





eathooel. 
bably becmuse any profit they might make would soon be absorbed by avanias - 


or extortions imposed on them by the agents of the Shih. This seems to have escaped 
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ndiwan, and I went to sleep in the cool air, in an enclosure which 
surrounds the outer part of the village. Réshaniwan, as well as 
several other villages, belongs to the Hazrat Imém,* and was 
farmed, together with six or seven more, to the amir of Kayin for 
2000 témans (1000/.) per annum; but this year, these villages 
have been put under the superintendence of men appoi by 
Haji Mirzi Musé Khan, guardian of the property of the Imam 
Rizé at Mesh-hed. One of these men is now here to look after 
the produce of the harvest, which they are now reaping. In 
these vil the owner takes three-fourths of the produce 
(wheat, barley, and cotton), and leaves the remainder to the cul- 
tivators, 

Réshaniwan consists of about forty houses, mostly outside of 
the casile, surrounded by a slight mud-wall. There is a good 
mosque, and also a fine tank (hauz) of burnt brick, which is only 
opened in the hot weather. The supply of water is regulated 
and drawn off by a large brass cock, to prevent waste; and this is 
the only place in the East where I have seen that contrivance 
applied. The water is as cold asice. This mosque and tank 
were built only about 100 years ago (a.p. 1740, a.n. 1154), but 
the name of their builder, the benefactor of the place, is already 
forgotten. There is a scanty supply of slightly brackish running 
water from a spring in the high ground to the W. 

I had a visit from the steward or man employed by the pro- 
prietor to overlook the affairs of this and the other villages. He 
was an old sayyed (sheriff, or descendant of the Prophet) and haji 
(pilgrim), who had been formerly a merchant, and had seen a 
good deal of the world. He was intelligent, and free from much 
of the bigotry and prejudices of his caste and country. In conse- 
quence of the want of rain this year, the crops have been un- 
usually scanty, and the h4ji said es should be content to take 70 
per cent. of the quantity usually produced; and in the eveni 
the reapers, when they returned from their work, brought several 
baskets of blighted and half-filled ears of corn as a sample of the 
crop, to induce the hdji to moderate his demands upon them. I 
bad tasary applications for medicine, and saw one or two dreadful 
cases of siphylis, which in this country appears still to retain 
much of that virulence which at one time made it so much feared 
in England. 

At 11 o’clock p.m., soon after the moon rose, we set out, and 
proceeding W.S.W., in the direction of some low hummocks, passed 
through ground that had at one time been under cultivation. 

10¢h.—At 10 minutes past 1 a.a. we had the castle of Naukér 

* See p. 149, properly Tusmulus igh is ri 
Pp The Turbat or Tomb ( ye at ) of the Imam Rig& is richly 


eudowed for the maintenance of mill ) and dervishes, who day and night 


perform religious services beside the shrine. 
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on the right; and afterwards taking 1 W.S.W, course, passed a 
mill, some huts, and a tower near a small brook, by the ruins of a 
village, From hence we kept along the flat, bare, and clayey 
plain in a south-westerly direction, and at half-past 2 a.m. reached 
the gardens of the nearest of the Gundbad villages, and at a 
quarter past 3 a.m. the village of Deliwi itself, 

We were kept a long time waiting for quarters, as the niyib, 
or ketkhoda (head-man), could not be found; but at last I got 
good quarters in the house of a weaver, and was soon afterwards 
visited by the nayib, an old haji, father of the yuz-bashi at 
Jangal, He was followed by several large trays of mulberries, 
plums, and apricots; and soon afterwards by a good breakfast, 
which was the more acceptable as, with the exception of the 
mulberries, the fruit was barely ripe. The old man himself was 
very kind, attentive, and good-humoured, but wanted the intelli- 
gence and education of the merchant haji of yesterday. He 
paid me several visits in the course of the day, accompa) ied by 
a train of his followers, whose curiosity was most childish and 
boundless at everything I showed them, from a compass to a bit 
of India-rubber; gaping with open mouths, in the utmost asto- 
nishment, and pouring in a continual succession of questions, 
some of them most ridiculous. The only exception was an old 
weaver, who appeared a particularly acute and intelligent man, 
and questioned me much about our laws, government, Kc. The 
weavers here struck me very much as resembling a class of ope- 
ratives in Scotland, now fast disappearing, the hand-loom weavers 
—as similarity of habits, no doubt, begets similarity of disposition 
to some extent. They all appeared intelligent, given to politics, 
disputatious, and possessed of a quaint and independent humour 
very different from that of the generality of Persians. The 
three points in our laws and customs which most surprise and 
puzzle the Oricntals are, the inheritance of our throne by a queen, 
the absence of slavery or vassalage, and the prohibition of poly- 
gamy. The old man joined me in maintaining the advantages 
and expediency of monogamy, and said that, although some took 
as many wives as they could keep, yet, apart from their law, and 
asa matter of common sense and prudence, one wile is sufficient 
for every man. 

The products of this place (which is 40 farsangs [150 miles] 
from 'Tabas, and at a like distance from Mesh-hed, Gihrjdn,* and 
Herat) are silk, fruit, opium, and cotton. Much coarse white 
cotton-cloth is also made here, the bulk of the population being 
weavers. 

* The name of this place, a corruption of Mihrjin (Jetan-numA, p. 320), has been 
oir oe our Indian travellers into Bheerjoon, Beerjoon, Beerjund, Burjund, 
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Deltiwi is a large village, with a ruinous castle* and about 100 
houses, and numerous gardens well supplied with water by sub- 
terrancan water-pipes.; It is about | farsang (4 miles) from 
Jiimin, the residence of the néyib, or khdn (chief), of Gunabad, 
and 4 farsangs (14 miles) from Réshanawan. 

I had many visits in the course of the day, and a good i- 
men of the extraordinary ignorance among the Mohamm 
even of some who have pretensions to learning, and might be 
supposed to know better. A sayyed gravely asked me-whether 
we English perform the hajj, or pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Deliwi contains about 300 people of Arab race, the haji 
himself being one of them. He pays to the shah for this village 
30 Khorisin, = 70 ‘Irak téméns (352), and 70 kharwirst of 
gran. The opium obtained here is of an inferior quality; tra- 
gacanth and galbanum are found in the neighbourhood, but no 
assafeetida. “T'wo of the haji’s sons were carried off by the Tur- 
komins some years ago, and it cost him 150 témans (1751.) to 
ransom them. They are at present in the hills with the flocks, 
The heat was so great that I was driven to the roof for the night, 

1}th.—We left Deliwi at 12 p..., soon after the moon had 
risen, and kept in a southerly direction through corn-fields. At 
half past 12 we passed Gunabad, which has the rank of a town: 
its houses and gardens cover a great extent of ground. The 
castle is large, with very strong and lofty mud walls and towers, 
The whole cluster of the neighbouring villages is named after 
this place, though the present residence of the bikim (governor) 
is Jimin. Gundbad was formerly the property, or at least in 
the jurisdiction of Haji "Alf Naki, khin of Tabas, but it was 
taken from him about a year ago by the amir (prince) of Kéyin; 
and, after some fighting on both sides without loss of life, was 
taken from both by the Asef-ed-dauleh (prime minister of the 
shih), who has since kept possession of it; but the place has 
suffered much, The inhabitants of the town of Gundbad are 
Persian ri’ ayyats (tributaries), From Gunabad we kept a south- 
westerly course, and at 4h. 10m. p.w. reached the town of Kakh, 
after a slight ascent, and got quarters in the small and only edr- 
raviin-serdi which it possesses; the owner of which, a sayyed, was 
very civil and attentive. I had a visit immediately afterwards 
from the ndyib, a morose, puritanical-looking sayyed and méllé, 
with his son, an agreeable, intelligent lad. The niéyib had been 
in Mesh-hed when Riach arrived there about the surrender of 
Ghériydn, and, taking me for that gentleman, as I was also a 
hakim, began a long string of inquiries about the arrangement 
i a 

* Kal'ah, + Eris. 
{ One kharwiir (ass-load) is equal to about 725 Ibs, English ; but as no.ass could carry 
a joad, the term may perhaps be used merely to denote a great weight,—F. 9. 
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— that had been made with the shih, until I undeceived him. The 


town of Kaikh, or Kazh, is situated on a rising ground at the 
base of a range of hills, and contains about 300 houses, four 

mosques, two of which are large and well-built; two col- 
eges,* six baths, forty tanks (hauz), and several water-courses 
(kandts). The shrine of Imim Zadeh Sultén Mohammed is a 
fine building. He was o brother of the Tméim Rizi. The 
original building was erected by one of the Samdnian kings, but 
enlarged and rebuilt by Shih Isma’il Safavi. The imim’s tomb 
is covered with brocade, and a number of midllis are constantly 
employed in reading the Korén near it. It has, however, fallen 
much into decay, especially the dome; of the waiag Se round 
which, formed of lacquered tiles,.a large piece has fallen away. 
Some time ago a person left a sum of money for the repair of the 
tomb, but, as is usually the case with respect to bequests in 
Persia, as in other places, it was misappropriated; and what was 
laid out sufficed only to collect some materials for the work, and 
to erect a scaffolding round the dome, which will remain till the 
rotten wood-work increases the ruin which it was intended to 
prevent or remedy, The chief mosque} was erected by a sayyed, 
a native of the place, in A.u. 1180 (a.p. 1766), and has a good 
college} attached to it, Provisions of every kind are cheap and 
abundant here (1 bought three sheep for my people for 3». Ge.) ; 
but the inroads of the Turkomins, and the want of a ready 
market for the produce, keep down industry. About 1000 
Kiyin, or 500 Khorisin mans (7500 lbs.) of opium are gathered 
here annually, and it sells at from 3 to 6 kirins per man: being 
cheap this year, on account of the non-arrival of traders or cara- 
vans § from Bokhdra, who used generally to buy up all the quan- 
tity produced, most likely for the China market. The opium 
yielded by poppies raised without irrigation is finer and dearer 
than that collected from plants which have been artificially wa- 
tered, The juice, cleaned from impurities, is called shera'-i- 
tiryik,| and sold in small cakes at from 16 shihis{] to 1 old kiran 
the sér.** 

In the evening they furnished me with most orginal-looking 
candles, being reeds wrapped round with clouts of cotton thread, 
and dipped in tallow. From the neighbouring villages about 
2000 Khordsin témdns (of 25 Fat-h'ali shihi kirins tw the 
téman), 2500/., are annually raised by the government. 

12¢h.—We left Kakh at 1 a.m., and kept a 5.5.W. course be- 
tween low hills,towards a pass which we reached at Lh. 40m. a.s. 





® Medresch. } Mesjidi-jum'ah. | Medreseb. § Rerwins, 
|! Legal theriaca. wal to about 3 riyals or rupees a, Gd, 
* [sér—0 miskile=18 miskils of Tabriz; and 40 sére=1 man=360 miskals— 
720 Tabrizi miskalse=7 Ib. 10 ox. ; 1 man shihi=15 lb, 
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It was steep and difficult, and the descent on the other side bad. 
Having got out from among the hills to the edge of the plain of 
Nim Ballik, we halted at 3b. 15m. to allow the loiterers to join 
us. At 4 we halted again, opposite to the village of Kal’ah 
Sangiri, half a mile distant on the left: all the occupants of 
which, chiefly women, ap to be assembled on the walls, 
watching our motions, and evidently not a little suspicious of our 
intentions. Having proceeded at 4h. 5m. in the same direction, 
at Sh. 1m. we reached the village and castle * of Deshti Piydz, 
1 took up my quarters in the mosque, but finding the place un- 
saibictable, and hearing that the brother of Nejef Khan was at 
Khidri, only 24 miles distant, I determined to move onwards to 
that place, much against the will of the rest of my party. 

Deshti Piyaz is a large village, and one continued garden of 
mulberry and fruit trees. It contains about 100 families of 
Kizil-bishes, and belongs to K4yin. Its products are fruit, silk, 
a little cotton, and opium. Near the principal mosque there is a 
magnificent chindr (plane-tree), about 12 feet in diameter. The 
extent of cultivated ground here was formerly much greater than 
at present, as is shown by the traces of the plough ae dry water- 
courses and kandts in the plain. We set out again from Deshti 
Piyaz at Sh. 55m. a.m., on a course S.E. by S., towards Khidri, 
which we reached at 6h. 30m., but met with a very inhospitable 
reception, and it was only after waiting about an hour and a half, 
that I got a shady spot under a tree in a garden to spread my 

on. I had a visit from the nayib, a brother of N eyef Khan, 
who offered his services when I no longer wanted them; he, 
however, sent me a breakfast, and the present of a diseased goat, 
which I returned to him, as none of my party would look at it. 
The animal had probably remained in the village from being 
unable to accompany the flocks to the hills, 

Khidri, or Khidr Beg, contains about 100 houses outside of 
the ruinous castle, chiefly occupied by Arabs and shepherds; 
and they had a number of ae tents pitched outside of the 
village, like those used by the IIst for their dai operations. 
The’ ndyib could give me no account of his races ies whence 
or when they had first come into this country; but said he be- 
lieved that his ancestors came from the neighbourhood of M 
There are here some extensive gardens of mulberry and other 
fruit trees; and a little silk of good quality, barley, wheat, and 
turnips is produced. The people complained much of poverty, 
and said they had only barley-bread, mulberries and turnips to 
eat, and that they prayed that we might come and take the coun- 
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try. I told them that it was scarcely such an one as we should 
covet. Some apple-trees bore a fine crop; but the fruit was 
small, and without flavour. The crops are not yet mpe here: 
the tragacanth grows in the hills, but the gum is not gathered: 
a little sesamum is cultivated for its oil, as well as at Kikh, where 
the castor-oil plant* is also grown. Haw silk is sold here at the 
rate of from 6 to 10 kirdns for a man of 40 sérs of 9 miskils 
each. The wild ass,j in herds of from 40 to 50, abounds, and 
wild boars are so numerous that they destroy half the crops ; and 
the néyib complained that, although all that could be found were 
killed, their numbers never appeared to be diminished. There 
is a very great difference between the temperature of Khidri and 
Gunibad: here the cold immediately after sunset was very un- 
pleasant. 
13¢4.—We loaded, and set out about Lh. 55m. a.m., and kept 
a course S. by E. over a plain strewed with loose stones and 
ravel, and at 4h. 30m. entered a narrow winding defile, running 
etween steep hills, through which runs a small brook, bordered 
by wild roses and sweet briars, barberries, willows, and tamarisks. 
After ascending for an hour and a half we reached, at Sh. 50m. 
a.M., the highest point of the defile, where there is a ruinous 
stone-tower, probably occupied formerly by a guard for the 
defence of the pass. From hence we kept a W. direction in our 
descent. At 5b. 40m. a.m., where the ravine opens a little be- 
tween the hills, we had a bare, reddish, rounded hill of a very 
singular appearance on the right, about 200 feet high,—the de- 
posit from a calcareous spring called here Tursh-ib{ On 
ascending the hill we found the summit flattish and rounded, 
about 6 yards in diameter, occupied to within a couple of feet 
of the edge by a pool of discoloured water, from nearly the centre 
of which issued a considerable body of clear water, mingled with 
much carbonic acid gas. The depth of the basin was about 2 
feet ; the temperature of the mixed water and gas, where it issued, 
o3° Fahr.; its taste slightly acid and pungent, with a very faint 
earthy odour. None of the water finds its way to the bottom of 
the hill; the calcareous matter, which it contains in great abun- 
dance, being rapidly deposited in a solid form, and the aqueous 
part evaporated. The whole of a large hill above that which 
contains the spring, is a deposit of the same kind, rising to a 
height of between 500 and feet, but of an old date; and the 
valley below, for the distance of nearly a mile to the 5., is strewed 
with huge blocks of it. Much of the older formations translu- 
cent and colourless: the later is deeply tinged with iron. This 
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spring is said to cure all sorts of diseases; and the people, when 
sick, resort to it from the neighbouring villages. Having re- 
joined our party, at five minutes before 6 a.m, we kept a south- 
western course through a marrow valley, containing one or two 
brackish springs; the declivities of the hills on either side being 
cultivated in patches for the dry, or diyimeh (permanent) crop, 
which, however, from the failure of the rains this spring, is a 
miserably scanty one. When the rains are abundant the dayimeh 
crops are said to yield sometimes fifty for one, and the quality of 
the grain is far superior to that obtained by irrigation. 

At ten minutes before 7 a.m. we reached Nokab, where the 
old Rish sefid* or Ketkhodi+ was as deaf as a post, but a hale, 
active-looking man, and we had great difficulty in getting sup- 
plies. Nokab consists of two divisions; one on each side of a 
hollow; the castle being in the midst of the southern one, but 
quite ruinous. The inhabitants are Arabs of the Kayin tribe, 
those of Khidri being from Neh or Nehbandin. There were a 
few black tehts pitched outside of the village. A considerable 
quantity of saffron is produced here, and a little silk; the saffron, 
however, can hardly be a very profitable crop, asa man brought 
to me for sale the whole produce of two tolerably sized fields in 
a small) handkerchief. He told me that the root of the crocus 
decays in about ten years; but by that time, it has produced a 
numerous progeny which are planted out anew. The dried 
saffron, cleared from impurities, sells at from five to eight 
miskdls per sihib-kirin. The chief place, however, for the cul- 
tivation of saffron, is about Kdyin, at the village of Béhidah, 
about 2 farsangs (74 miles) east of Nokab, There was a violent 
thunder squall, with a few drops of rain, in the afternoon. As 
the path between Nokab and Tezhab, which is called 2 farsangs 
(74 miles), is in many places so broken that it cannot be safely 
attempted at night with laden cattle, we determined to move 
onwards in the afternoon. A horseman who had come in the 
direction of B’hirjin§ [Bibrjin for Mibryjanj, brought a long 
story about a chappid [incursion] made in this quarter by 
2000 Turkoman horsemen, which had frightened a man on his 
way to B'hirnjan out of his wits, and he proposed to accom- 
pany us. We left Nokab at 3h. 30m. p.m., and ascended the 
hills 5. by E. by a very narrow rocky path, and at 5h. 10m, 
having ascended on elevated ridge, got out upon the edge of an 





* Grey-beard. ¢ Depaty. ‘This word in Turkey is pronounced kyalry 
| The author no doubt meant of the same tribe as those established at Kayla, es 
there is no tribe of Arabs bearing that name, This is evident by what he says of those 
el ta = ae ven Neh or Nebbandin, a Persian, ete se} Dae : 
ratiously spelt by our travellers Bheerjoon, Beerjin, juud, Borjom, Ae. Tt is 
doubtless the Persian word Mibrjin, commonly pronounced Mihrjin and Bibrjin, 
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extensive plain stretching from N.W. to S.E. of considerable 
breadth, and bounded on all sides except the N.W. and 5.E. by 
high, bare limestone-hills. At oh. 20m. we had Dostibdd 
about 5 miles, and Serdyin, the frontier village of Tabas, about 
2 farsangs (74 miles) N.N.W. of it, on our right, and keeping 
along a hard, bare plain, with a very gradual descent, at a quarter 
past 6 p.m. reached Teghab, which contains about twenty families 
of Arabs, with a considerable extent of rich corn-fields about it, 
fully ripe, from which part of the crop had been reaped, and was 
now undergoing-the process of being trodden out and cleaned. 
As this process, however, was not yet completed, we had much 
difficulty in getting barley and straw for our cattle after a long 
contest. As the miserable villagers here are obliged to supply 
food and accommodation to every horseman and retainer gratis, a 
battle must always be fought, and sometimes violence used, hefore 
the hidden stores are forthcoming; and never having seen or 
heard of such a thing as a person travelling with a ferman from 
the Shah, or an order from their chief, offering to pay for what is 
furnished to him, they believed the offer to be only a trick to 
induce them to show where their barley and straw were stowed, 
that we might help ourselves. Their excuse that the grain was 
not yet threshed out, was, ss we afterwards found, merely a 
etext. Their threshing apparatus consisted of a machine 
rawn by bullocks, and having a body like a sledge with two 
axles filled in below, furnished with flat pieces of wood or cogs 
about 3 inches long, by which the straw is chopped and broken 
up; the driver sitting on the machine to increase the weight. ‘The 
water here is good ; they have several cisterns and kdrizes (under- 
drains). The property of the village consists chiefly in flocks. The 
night was cool and pleasant, Sun set at 115° W. (W.S.W. by 5.) 
14¢h.— We left Teghab at 2 a.m. soon after the moon had 
risen, and keeping over a bare, level plain S.E. by S, at 4h. 35m. 
reached Mohammed-abid, and got good quarters in a mosque, 
Secing some fish in the kandt (watercourse), which runs past the 
mosque, I rigged out a book and line with needles softened in 
the fire, and in a little more than an hour caught upwards of 
thirty good-sized ones (one or two being nearly a foot m length), 
much to the astonishment of the natives, who had never even 
heard of their being thos canght and eaten, and asked how we 
cooked them, so that they could be eaten. Mohammed-abad 
contains about 250 families when they are all brought to- 
gether from the hills, They are all Arabs, and proprietors,* 
i.c. owners of herds and flocks, of camels, sheep, &c. The 
little cultivation they have, is chiefly cotton, At the end of the 
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summer, the water here is very salt; at present it is only a little 
brackish. In the afternoon, we had some heavy thunder squalls 
with threatening weather. We left Mohammed-abid at 2h. 20m. 
P.M., and proceeding 5. by E. over a bare, flat plain, impreg- 
nated with saline matter, reached Chahak at 7h. 20m, p.a., and 
took up our place for the night on the roof of a deserted hut out- 
side of the ruinous castle.* This place was at one time in a 
much more thriving condition than at present, as it is now in a 
great measure ruined; it has about fifty houses of one sort or 
other without and within the castle,* inhabited by Arabs. There 
is scarcely any cultivation about it; the water of the canal f is 
brackish. The mght was very cloudy, close, and sultry, threat- 
ening rain, 

15th.—I was delayed for more than an hour before starting, 
by the rest of the party who were not ready; but at length we 
set off at Sh. Lom. a.m, and kept S.E. along the plain, the hills 
to the left being about 4 miles off. At 4h. 40m. we passed a 
ruined reservoir,} and from it, kept towards the point of junction 
of the two ranges of hills on the right and left, To the right, 
high up on the declivity, is the castle of Selénak.§ In arange of 
red hills behind this, having the appearance of the earthy and 
saline formation common in this quarter, is found the assa-fetida 
plant in considerable abundance. The whole plain here was 
covered with the withered stems, leaves and parsnip-like roots of 
the kamah, which has been dried up this year, owing to the failure 
of the rains, so completely that not a single green leaf of it is to 
be seen, nor has any of this season's growth thrown up a stem, 
The root of the kamah, which resembles the parsnip in appear- 
ance, but is much larger, is eaten. At 7 a.m., we reached the 
castle and village of Shu'shi', and got shady, but very hot quar- 
ters, in a small garden containing a few apple, apricot, and pome- 
granate trees. The apples were nearly ripe, and though without 
much taste or flavour, were tolerable in such a country: the very 
form of the fruits of one's native land is acceptable, and calls up 
many reminiscences, generally, however, painful ones, The 
crops here will not be ripe for ten or twelve days more. The 
apricots, although of a ripe colour, are small, hard and flavourless. 
Soon after my arrival, the chief of the village waited on me to 
request that | would prevent my people from entering and plun- 
dering the gardens. Shu'shi contains about forty Arab fami- 
lies, and there is a good deal of cultivation, I procured from one 
of the villagers some of the dried leaves and stems of the assa- 
fetida plant, which they use in decoction for various ailments, 
and in substance, as a medicinal condiment with their food, 1 
Ae ee . 
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had not time to wait for an entire specimen of the plant, which 
grows in the neighbourhood in considerable abundance, but is by 
this time dry ‘cad withered. This season no assa-fotida gatherers 
(anguzheh-chin) have come hither. They commence operations 
in the beginning of spring, searching out the plants which grow 
thick and bushy, but not above § inches or a foot high; they 
mark and cover them up with stones, to promote their growth 
and protect them from the heat. The root often attains the 
thickness of a man’s leg, and before the — begins to change 
colour, they slice it off with a thin layer of the root, and next day, 
or the day after, collect the imspissated juice which has exuded ; 
repeating the operation six or seven times, tll the roots are ex- 
bausted.* One man can attend to from 500 to L000 plants. 

In the afternoon, | sent Rejeb on to Bibrjiny with my fermin, 
and the serdar of Turbat's letter to the amir, who 1s absent at a 
castle J named Kbusb, 5 farsangs (10 miles) N.W. of Bi jin, 
besieging the Nakhiyah tribe, who, it seems, have thrown off his 
authority. I heard to-day from "Ali Akber that about six years 
ago, Shir Mohammed Khan Hazireh came to Nokab, our halting- 
place a day or two ago, with 1500 horse, and carried off the 
entire population, men, women, anil children. It seems that 
women are particularly valued by them; a man being worth 
about 15 or 20 témins (15/7. or 20/.), a stout child or lad 20, and 
ooo -looking young woman 40 or 50. Some time ago, a part 

Merv Durkemties arrived at a village m this mpd Net re 
and riding boldly up to it, pretended that they were the retinue 
of Shih-pasand Khan's uncle proceeding to Lish. They thus 
induced the unfortunate villagers to open their gates, and receive 
them hospitably, bringing carpets and pipes (kaliydns) for the 
se a chief, when they were unexpectedly seized and 


ied 0 
We left Shu'shi’ at 3b, 20m, p.st., and ascending the hills 
above it, kept a course generally S. over a succession of rocky 
hills of limestone and clay-slate, with many mastic (lentisk) and 
pistachio-trees growing on the declivities, and tamarisk brush- 
wood in the hollows, Mastic§ is gathered from both the trees, 
which appeared to me to be the male and female butum or tur- 
tine-tree, the same as grows, but of smaller size, on the 
injér hills; however, "Ali Akber insisted that one of the two 
was the pistachio-tree, and that it produces in alternate years 





® The author bad probably never seen Koempfer's excellent account of the plant, in 
the ‘Amomitates Exotica,’ Lemgov., L712, dito. iii, 5, p. 535. 
+ Pronounced tibrjim, i ‘ 
} It is probable that the pistachio and terebinth (pistacia vera and terebinthns) 
were the trees here seen: the mastic, asia well known, being the gum secreted by the 
lentisk (pistacia lentiscus), 0 smaller species of the same getius. 
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pistachios, and what he called a fruit, but which was evidently 
only a disease of the leaf common to both the trees; the sues of 
the leaves being reddened, thickened, and curled up; these ore 
collected and used asa violet dye. We passed a scanty, brackish 
streamlet in a reedy hollow, and arrived at Gh. 30m. at a hamlet 
containing five or six houses, and a few tents surrounded by cul- 
tivation, and occupied by Arabs of the Kayin tribe. The assa- 
foetida grows in considerable quantities on some of the hills along 
the course of to-day’s route, but 1 could find none of it near the 
road, ani it was not advisable to venture to any great distance 
in search of it. At our halting-place, the inhabitants were busy 
with several huge cauldrons of ghorrat or inspissated butter-milk, 
reducing it to a solid form, On seeing the first of our horsemen 
make his appearance over the hill, one or two men who were in 
the fields ran for their lives to the huts, supposing him to be the 
scout of a party of Turkomdns. The hills, the range of which 
we had crossed in to-day’s march, had, some of them, a most 
grotesque and singular appearance, strongly resembling the 
mountains on the coast of the Persian Gulf about Hormuz, 
Gamrfin, and Kishm; being high, sharp and peaked, twisted, 
bare and desolate-looking. It seems that it is in such places that 
the assa-foetida plant is generally found, especially where the soil 
is of a red, saline earth. We bad lightning and a few drops of 
rain in the night, 

16th.—We left the huts at Sh. 15m. a.m., and passed over a 
succession of stecp, gravelly hills and deep ravines in a winding 
course, generally S.E. At6 we got out from among the hills 
to the irregular border of the plain, and at ten minutes before 7 
A.M. reached the city of Bhiryjin (Mibrjin), and were met bya 
Ferrish (chamberlain) of the amir, who conducted us to our 
quarters in the Ark (citadel). -This palace, or Sardi, was at one 
tume commodious, and a tolerably handsome building, but is now 
in quite a ruinous state. All our party were accommodated 
within it in one way or other; and although there were apart- 
ments enough for four times our number, it was a matter of no 
small difficulty to find a few habitable ones, so encumbered were 
they with filth and rubbish, We had one great luxury and con- 
venience here, viz., a large tank* of running water in the court, 
none of the purest it must be allowed, but still very useful. I 
was visited by the akhiin,+ who is left to look after the city in 
the amir's absence. He made an offer of his services, and said 
that whatever we wanted should be furnished at the amir’s ex- 
pense; and though against my custom, I was here obliged to 
comply, in order to avoid giving offence. I gave the akhin the 
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Asef-ed-dauleh’s letter to be forwarded to the amir’s camp. I 
had a visit from the M6ll4, who said he had accompanied Cap- 
tain Conolly on the part of the Russian government, from Lash 
eastwards. I was also visited by some merchants from Yezd and 
Kandahdr, who have been already, as is always the case with 
Orientals, getting up all sorts of lies about the state of affairs at 
Kandahar and Herat, and endeavouring to join themselves to my 
party, or induce me to wait till they are ready to return. The 
Kandahdris said that they had been only fifteen days from that 
place, having come in thirteen; and brought a long lying story 
about the arrival of forty regiments there. Since Herat began 
to be in a disturbed state some years ago, many of the carpet- 
weavers “emigrated from it to this place, and carpets of a good 
quality are now manufactured here, both by them and by the 
workmen of Bihrjdn. No carpets, however, that I have seen, 
are at all to be compared with those made by the Ils in the south 
of Persia, consisting entirely of wool. The Herat carpets have a 
cotton warp (or woof?}, and are comparatively coarse. Bihrjin 
is celebrated for its manufacture of felt carpets (namads), which, 
in workmanship and materials, far surpass those of any other 
lace ; and they sell accordingly at a comparatively high price. 
ere, indeed, they are scarcer and dearer than at Mesh-hed or 
Tehrin. The floor of my apartment was spread with some of 
these namads, said to be more than a hundred years old, as might 
be known by the patterns having been quite worn out on one 
side. They had been turned, and the other side new wrought. 
They looked new, and were about an inch thick. The heat at 
present is excessive, and has been greater for the last few days 
than for many years before; but this is an universal way of 
speaking both at home and abroad. To-day the thermometer at 
3 p.m. in the shade was at 92°, the weather was cloudy, and there 
was a shower in the afternoon. I find I have caught a bad cold, 
probably at Khidri. In the evening I made myself better ac- 
quainted with some of the stars. 
17th.—I had another visit from the merchants who came to me 
yesterday, along with several others who wished to accompany us 
on their return to Kandahér with laden camels; but, as we wish 
for no additional incumbrances, I gave them a positive refusal. In 
order to induce us to remain for some time here, that they might 
transact their business and join our party, they had spread a 
report that all our officers and troops have left Girishk, and that 
the road is shut up or unsafe. Their motives, however, being 
seen, and I having found that instead of 13 days, in which they 
said they had come from Kandahar, they had been on the road at 
least 18, and probably more, the falsehood of this report was the 
more likely. A man brought to me a few iron pyrites, very care- 
VOL. XxIv. M 
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fully wrapped up in paper. He said he had found them in the 
hills, and supposed them to be gold, or something equally pre- 
cious: and he evidently did not believe me when I told him they 
were of no value, The credulity of the Persians and all orientals 
in regard to mines, treasures and talismans, is greater than was 
that of our own countrymen some 500 or 600 years ago. Saifar 
Kuli Khan very gravely told me a long story of a mélla and zergar 
(goldsmith) at the Koh Sengin (Stony Mount) near Mesh-hed, 
the latter of whom found a ruby of some pounds weight under bis 
hand while asleep. The heat is still very great; the thermometer 
in the shade, at 3 p.m., being 94°. In the afternoon a messenger 
arrived from the amfr's camp, with a letter from him addressed to 
me, in which he said that he regretted there had not been an oppor- 
tunity of our meeting, but that he had given orders that whatever 
we required should be furnished by his people, and recommended 
me to proceed by the way of Furk, instead of Serbishah, as there 
were some horsemen of his at Furk, one of whom would accom- 
pany me as guide. I bad a consultation with "Ali Akber and 
others as to the best of the two roads; of which, that by Serbishah 
is the shortest and best; but as the amir had recommended the 
other, and I also wished to see his two strongest forts, Furk and 
Tabas, I decided on adopting the latter, The amir has now been 
for some time out against the Nakhiyah tribe at Kal’ah Khusb, 
5 farsangs (19 miles) from Bihrjand (Bibrjin), with from 1500 to 
2000 men, all the force he can muster; but he has not hitherto 
been able to do anything against them, though they number only 
about 300 fighting men. His operations have been limited to 
encamping at a distance from their fort, in the plain, without 
venturing to approach or attack it; carrying off what he can of 
the crop which is now ripe on the side nearest-to his camp, 
without being able to prevent the besieged from coming out and 
securing that portion of it which lies nearest to the fort. I 
wanted to purchase some of the fine namads here, for which 
Bihrjan is celebrated, but found that but few were procurable, 
and those dearer than at Tehran or Mesh-hed. During the night 
I obtained a meridional altitude of Sirius. 

18th.—I rode out this morning through the town and bazér. 
There is, however, hardly what can be regularly called a bazar ; 
but in the quarter so named, there are many tolerably good shops, 
more in the European than in the oriental style; that is, they are 
not altogether open to the street, but the goods are placed in neat 
rooms inside, and protected from the heat and CS Bibryan 
contains from 4 to 5000 houses prett well built of crude 
brick, three or four good caravanserais, pat f several good mosques 
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and baths. It has no walls or defences, though the amir was 
desirous of erecting them; but he was prevented from doing so 
by the shah. There are a few small outside of the town, 
which produce little except jujube* and barberry} trees. The 
water of the canals (kandts) which supply the place is very 
brackish. R 

The cookery of Bibrjin is about the worst I have ever seen; 
strong and greasy: so fond do they seem of highly-seasoned food, 
that even the bread is thickly covered with shreds of onions and 
aromatic herbs; and all their dishes are full of peppers grease, 
garlic and onions, As this was Friday (Jum‘ah), I did not see 
the process of making the namads, as the workshops were shut. 
I had a visit from a jerréh, or surgeon, who told me that he had 
practised for some time in Kandahar, Herit, and among the 
Hazirehs. He came to show me a ball-forceps that he had con- 
structed for the purpose of extracting a ball which a patient of 
his had received in the thigh ten days before, and which, he said, 
had partly lodged in the bone. He had tried to extract it with 
levers, pincers, &c. without success. The instrument he had con- 
trived was a rod armed at one end with three claws furnished 
with springs, so that it could be projected from a tube or drawn 
into it by means of a screw-handle. The idea was good; but the 
size and appearance of the instrument were enough to frighten 
any patient. He asked me many questions about our remedies 
for siphylis, and I gave him a little advice about the indiscrimi- 
nate use of mercury. He showed me his case of instruments, 
many of which were curiosities in their way, and would astonish 
a London chirurgeon: among others, some brass and copper chan- 
neled probes, for drawing off the humours of the eye. The inha- 
bitants of Bibrjan are chiefly Persians and Shi'ahs, and have a 
very bad character for treachery, dishonesty and rapacity. 

Having at le got ready for a move, and received an order 
from the amir’s deputy, the akhin, for accommodation and siirsét 
[suwar si‘at?] in the various villages on the route, I left Bibrjan 
at 3h. 40m. p.m. under an excessively hot sun, amidst an assem- 
blage of all the idle fellows in the place, of whom there were 
abundance, as it was Friday. Before we left our quarters, a man 
came to me with a paper, and read over a few names of Persian 
khans, one of them designated as of Talish ; he supposed that I 
knew them, and said that they had desired him to read or show 
the paper to any European or English officer who might probably 
be acquainted with their names. 

We kept E.S.E. by S. in an excessively hot sun, at first close to 
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the base of the low hills which bound the plain to the left, and ad- 
vanced by degrees more towards the centre of it, keeping in the 
direction of Buzhd :* we reached that place at 5h. 30m., and took 
up our station among some threshing-floors outside of the gardens. 
Buzhd is situate on the western base of a bare grayelly hill which 
forms the terminating point of a line of low hills projecting into 
the plain from the E.S.E. Below the village there is an extensive 
line of gardens, vineyards, and fields watered by a most copious 
clear stream from a kandt. The trees are chiefly jujubest and 
mulberries: wheat and barley are cultivated in considerable 
quantity ; and some beet-root and cotton are also raised as well as 
turnips. The village contains about 200 families of sunnis. 
Almost the only article of manufacture is an open, thin, cotton 
cloth§ for shirts. This cloth, however, is produced of a better 
quality in the villages on the skirts of the hills. The distance of 
Buzhd from Barjand [Mibrjin] is called 2 farsangs (74 miles). 
Some people of Herat visited me here, and told the common 
story of their having been obliged to quit their native place by 
the tyranny of Yar Mohammed. An old and very intelligent 
m6lli here gave me a description of the caves or dakhmehs|j in a 
hill at Chemeshk, about 3 farsangs (11 miles) W.N.W. of Mudh, 
which I was very desirous of visiting; but I found that they lay 
too much out of my road. He said that on entering the first 
chamber (which, like the others, is cut out of the rock) by a door- 
way in the face of the hill, the bodies of three men are seen, in a 
half-sitting posture, against the wall in shrouds (kufens). The 
hair of their bodies is quite fresh, as well as what ap to be 
sword-wounds on their faces, From this chamber a Ba leads 
into another containing a tank of water, near which is the body of 
an old white-bearded man in a state of perfect preservation. 
From this several passages lead in different tions to chambers 
containing large heaps of bones, which can only be visited with 
lights, and which the people are afraid fully to explore. 
19th.—We left Buzhd at 3h. 20m. in a cool morning, and kept 
through the upper part of the village, and round the shoulder of 
the hill, then in an easterly direction, over a hard gravelly plain, 
partly that of Barjand (Bihrjin or Mihrjadn), and y separated 
from it by the ridge of low gravelly hills at the WNW end of 
which Buzhd is situated, which ridge runs out obliquely towards 
the centre of the plain. AtSh. 5m. a.s. we reached our station, 
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the village of Isfizdr, and got tolerable quarters in a garden, 
This place has a ruinous castle* on a hillock,t which, with a few 
houses outside, contains about twenty families, partly shi'ah,t and 
partly sunni.§ There are a few gardens and corn-fields around 
it; the latter are just changing colour. I prescribed for the ket- 
khoda,| a poor, blind, paralytic man, whom the native physicians 
had nearly killed with pepper, ginger, opium and things of a 
similar nature which they given him as remedies. He asked 
me whether the English wanted this country, and when they in- 
tended to take possession of it, saying that he and all his people 
were ready to receive us as deliverers. Isfizir has a good and 
sufficient supply of water from a canal.§ We left Isfizir at 
4b. 35m. p.m, and ascending gradually its narrow valley bounded 
by low, round, green hills, came to a small ruined fort on the 
night, and the remains of houses on the left called Terughdeh. 
From hence we kept ascending by a tortuous path among rugged 
shale rocks stratified perpendicularly, and twisted and jutting out 
im every direction. At half-past 6 p.m. we reached the highest 
point in the Pass, at which there is a very scanty spring of water. 
The descent on the other side was very steep and difficult, and 
the path much cut up by ravines and dry beds of torrents. After 
a very tedious ride, having taken every opening and successive 
line of round hills to be the Pass, and having proceeded for some 
time in the broad; gravelly, dry bed of a torrent, at 9h. 25m. p.as. 
we reached an abundant spring at the head of a fine yalley filled 
with walnut, mulberry, and jujube** trees; and near the road a 
most magnificent nestereh or white rose-tree of great size hidden 
in snowy wreaths of blossoms near a fine planey{ tree. On the 
bare, rugged hills to the left, were the remains of a stone tower for 
the defence of the Pass, and in the hollow, two groups of Arab 
tents, near which we halted at Yh. 45m. The ruinous castle here, 
in the midst of a few gardens, is named Doshundeh, 

20th.—Last night was cool and pleasant, and I slept soundly 
tll the time of starting at 3h. 45m. a.m., when we left the tents 
and proceeded down the narrow valley S.E. by E. through a 
fertile and cultivated country with ripening crops till we came at 
4h, 45m. a.m. in sight of the castle of Furk, and keeping the 
same course, reached our halting-place in a garden opposite to 
the village and castle, at 5h, 15m. “The néyib showed the 
greatest alarm at the sight of thirty horsemen entering the village 
or approaching the gate of the fortress. This castle has the repu- 
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tation of being the strongest place in Khordsén; and I have no 
doubt that the amir accemaatel preter then se ser 
might see that he has a place of such strength in his possession. 
In tive comulsy) when thee is not a single gun to be found, and 
where a battering-train has never been heard of, it is no doubt a 
strong place; and the very idea of a stone fortress in a coun 
where none but mud walls are to be seen, is of itself something. 
This castle is situate on a hill about 200 or 250 feet high, but it 
is commanded by hills to the N. and W. within cannon-shot 
(point blank): another hill to the southward, on the opposite side 
of the ravine, is about 1200 yards from the summit to the walls of 
the fort. The building itself is of an oblong square form with 
three tiers or ranges of building; the foundations and lower half 
of the walls and houses being of undressed stone and lime, and at 
the upper and inner partly hewn from the rock (limestone) 
on which it stands. upper portions of the walls, houses, and 
battlements, are a mixture of stone, mud and crude brick, and in 
some places are of mud and crude brick only, which is already 
crumbling to pieces, At the angles of the walls there are round 
towers of stone and crude brick loopholed, as are also the outer 
walls; the whole, however, is clumsily and unskilfally built, and a 
few rounds of shot would probably bring down an entire side of 
the structure. The gateway is on the eastern side, partly covered 
by the houses of the village, but without other defences. Within 
the fort there are three large tanks, said to be sufficient for the 
supply of a large garrison for a year and a half: the water comes 
from a spring in one of the hills to the westward, and is conveyed 
to the fort by a covered aqueduct. A large store of corn is 
usually kept here ; and the granaries can hold from 2400 to 2600 
kharwars* of 100 K4yin, or 50 Tabriz mans (each).* When the 
shih was besieging Herat, 18,000 Kayin kharwars are said to 
have been supplied to his army at once from Furk. Before the 
time of Mirzé Rafi’ Khan of Der-miyan, there was a ruinous stone 
tower on the hill surrounded by a few huts; but about thirty or 
thirty-five years ago (1806) he erected the present fortress, it is said, 
partly by the labours of Turkoman prisoners, and rendered him- 
self by its means, with only a small district, richer and more 
powerful than Mir-’alem Khan, father of the present amir of 
Kayin. When Seifir Kuli Khan visited it from Herat, about 
twenty-five years ago (1816), a short time after it had been built, 
there were only a few trees and one or two gardens in the valle 
beneath, though it is now quite full of them. Mirzé Rafi’ Khan 
constantly resided in the ie where he kept all his riches, not 
eS 
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admitting into it even his own sons; having, as an oriental, suffi- 
cient experience and examples that in such cases parricide is a 
crime too common. The care of the place was entrusted to his 
nizir or steward, Mirzi Ahmed, in whom he placed the greatest 
confidence, and whom he loaded with favours. This man having 
been gained over by Miralem Khén about fourteen years (1827) 
since, drew up a large party of the amir's men by ropes at the 
back of the castle during the night; and they, setzing Mirzd Rafi" 
Khan and most of his followers while asleep, put them to death, 
and remained masters of the fortress and the riches it contained: 
among other things, the pearl-adorned tent of Nadir Shih. The 
nizir met with the just reward of his villainy; for some time 
afterwards, on professing his devotion and attachment to the amir, 
and his fidelity to him, the amir asked him what salary and emo- 
luments his former master, Mirza Rafi’ Khan, had allowed him 
annually; the unsuspecting traitor, in hopes that the amir would 
even increase what he had received, recapitulated all the riches 
and benefits which had been bestowed upon him. The amir, on 
this, said that the return for all this kindness had been the de- 
struction of his benefactor and his family; he wondered that he 
had credulity or assurance enough to offer himself for any office of 
trust, or even to speak of such a thing as faithful service, ordered 
him to be driven from his presence, and his eyes to be put out; 
he still lives, old, blind and in great poverty, in the village of 
Der-miyan, all his wealth having been confiscated. 

Furk der-miydn contains about two hundred families of sunnis, 
but has no manufactures except a little kirbis,* or coarse calico, 
The gardens furnish a considerable quantity of walnuts, and some 
of the trees from 30,000 to 40,000; but this year there has been 
a failure of the crop. The barberry (zerishk) is cultivated in large 
quantities, and the fruit exported to the eastward. They say that 
the crop is good only every second year. There is not a single 
gun in the castle, and only a few men; all the disposable force 
being with the amir at Khusb, I had a visit from the Ketkhoda or 
Nayib, and many female patients applying for remedies for their 
multifarious complaints, but especially for barrenness. They told 
me here, as they had done at Birjand (Bibrjan), that an English 
hakim had come from that place about a year ago, and remamed 
here several days, exploring the hills for minerals, &e. I took a 
hasty sketch of the fort in the forenoon, and in the afternoon 
ascended the hill to the southward, and had a good view of the 
fort, the village, and the surrounding country. 

Our guide, Ali Akber Beg, was now generally known and wel- 
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comed in the different villages, whether from fear or liking, it 
would be difficult to say, A report was brought by the Nayib of 
an inroad* having been made afew days agu, and again yesterday, 
in the plain of ‘Tabas, in the direction of our intended march, by a 
number of horsemen, variously stated a pe 2000 cs el 
and some of m » who are ready to take alarm at ev ng, 
wished me io iaaue at Furk until the danger had passed by, 
without reflecting that, if the inroad had been really made, the 
danger was already past—at least from that party, I was much 
inclined to believe that this was the same report as that we heard 
at Nokab, which, after an interval of about a week, had travelled 
hither; the numbers of the enemy increasing with the distance. 

We left Furk at 2h, 50m. P.M., Without our promised guide, 
who was brought by Rejeb, with his hands tied, after we had gone 
some distance; which, had it been seen by any of the country people 
in the fields, they would certainly have accused us of man-steali : 
as he wasa poorold man. After we had gone about 4 miles | 
dismissed him with a present, 

After a very tedious ride in a direction E. by S., we reached 
the castle} of Tabas at 7h, 30m. P.M., and were well received by 
Ahmed Khan, the commandant of the fort; but | preferred cool 
and airy quarters ona platform outside of the gate, to the confined 
and dusty huts within the walls. The sun set W.S.W by St 

The castle} of Tabas is considered a3 a very strong place, and 
ranks next in importance in this respect, to Furk., It has a lofty 
mud-wall, glacis, and dry ditch, with a sort of drawbridge. The 
gate is defended by two massive mud-towers. Neither here, how- 
ever, nor at Furk, is there a single gun. The greater part of the 
amir's horsemen and retainers is generally stationed in this place, 
under a trusty officer. ‘The interior of the place exhibits a mass 
of filthy, ruinous mud-huts, huddled together in complete con- 
fusion, containing, it was said, about one hundred families. All the 
disposable men are now at the amir's camp. We had here more 
credible information of another inroad having been made, a few 
days ago, by a party of Hazireh (Afghan) horse, in number 
about twenty-five, on some of the neighbouring villages in the 
plam, The inhabitants of Tabas area mixture of Ils and Per- 
sans. 

21st.—I intended to have set out at daylight, but the horseman 
promised by the kin had not been sent overnight, nor a supply 
of barley, which it seems there was not much chance of our being 
able to obtain at our next halting-place, and which it was there- 
fore necessary we should carry with us. The khin sent a mes- 
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sage to say that he wished to visit me, if I would wait, but I could 
not afford to lose my day's march by so doing, and we accordingly 
set out at 4h. 10m. a.., keeping a little out from the castle in 
the plain, with a N.N.W. course. 

Before we left the place I rode out to look at some windmills 
near the fort, of a novel construction, at least to me; they were in 
full operation, as it was blowing a gale of wind from the N.W. 
There were two buildings, one containing eight, and the other 
ten, arranged in a semicircular form, each in a partition open on 
two sides; the breadth of the partition was filled up by an upright 
spindle, furnished with six vanes made of reeds; this spindle 
passes through an aperture in the roof, and turns the upper mill- 
stone, to which it is attached : the flour runs down into the apart- 
ment below, 'Tabas has several watercourses,* and abundance of 

water. 

At 4b. 30m. a.m. we had the ruined and deserted castle { of 
'Ali-abad, 1 mile to the right, It, as well as many others, has 
gone to decay since the murder of Mirzé Rafi’ Khin. A little 
further on, we saw a number of people running, asif for their lives, 
towards two small round towers in the fields near the road, On 
riding up to the towers in which they had taken refuge, and from 
which they were brandishing sundry swords and matchlocks, we 
found that they had taken us for a party of Turkomins, or men- 
stealing Afhans, an incursion { having been made on a neighbour- 
ing village to the W. last night, and the chief’s § son carried off. 

At Sh. acm. we reached the fortress{| of Mohammed-abdd, 
built in a circular form, with lofty mud-walls, and containing 
about sixty houses, some within the walls and the rest without, 
forming a cirele around it. On approaching it we could see the 
whole population in commotion, and the people from the fields, 
tents, and houses outside of the fort running helter-skelter to it, 
the tower of which, over the gate, was thronged with people, and 
in front of ita large bodyof men had turned out, armed with 
matchlocks and swords. Their fears and suspicions of us had 
been increased by seeing us come across the fields, and not by the 
regular path, and by our dress, as well as by the news they had 
received that an inroad had been made. Our Tabas horseman, in 
his Persian costume, having ridden ahead, waving his cap, quieted 
their apprehensions a little ; and two horsemen, who been 
ensconced behind the musketcers,4] dashed out to meet us, with a 
most superabundant display of courage, galloping and wheeling 
about, and brandishing their matchlocks, When they had once 
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discovered who we were, old and young, men, women and chil- 
dren, turned out to receive us; and we could hardly believe that 
the place could have contained so many inhabitants. Th 
brought us a kaliyén* and a draught of sour milk.t When they 
heard that 1 was an Englishman they immediately began to ac- 
cuse our government of being the cause of the late frequent inroads 
of the Afghans, by the restoration of Ghoriyén to Shih Kamrén. 
They say that the parties of Afghins generally rendezvous at that 
place, or at least pass by it, both in coming and returning, and 
that the Hakim of Ghoriydn receives from them a tithe of the 
prisoners they make. I could not convince them, however, that— 
setting any other reasons aside—the time of harvest, when almost 
the whole population, especially the women and children, are in 
the fields, is the very season in which the men-stealera would be 
most likely to make their inroads. They said they begged and 
prayed that the English would come and take possession of their 
country, to deliver them from the tyranny and exactions of their 
own chiefs, and from the incursions of the Afghans and Turko- 
mins. ‘The inhabitants of Mohammed-abdd are chiefly ['ls, 

From Mohammed-abid we kept a southerly course, and at 
6h. Sm. reached the village and castle { of Destgird, containing 
about forty I'hyit families, with scarcely one man to be seen 
among them, most of the men having been carried off by the 
Turkomins, by the stratagem mentioned above, when the plun- 
derers pretended to be the retinue of the uncle of Spee ce 
khin of Lash, proceeding to Mesh-hed. Many of the villages in 
this plain are in such extreme poverty, on account of the inroads 
of the Afghins and Turkomans, that their wretched inhabitants 
have bread to eat only for about three or four months of the year, 
subsisting for the remaining eight or nine months on turnips, beet, 
or such food, although the soil, when cultivated, yields luxuriant 
crops of grain. The fulgehs about the Nakhiyah Kal'ah of 
Khusb to the W. of Barjand (Bibrjin), and those in the plain of 
Tabas, are the granaries of the amir’s country, and without them 
the population could not exist; yet nota twentieth, nor even a 
fiftieth, part of the plain of Tabas is tilled, though it might be 
ooeet under cultivation from the one range of hills to the 
other, 

Destgird is inhabited by Ils, and there were a good many of 
their black tents outside of the castle.{ From hence we kept a 
course S.E. by S. 4S.,]] through rich ddyimeh wheat-fields, in 
which they were reaping the ripe corn with most clumsy sickles. 
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On seeing us approach, about a hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, who were busy in the fields, collected ima body, the men 
with their matchlocks some way in advance; but when they found 
who we were, they received us joyfully. ‘They repeated the same 
story about the surrender of Ghdriydn’s being the cause of the 
inroads,* and said that three of their people had been carried off 
the night before by a party of seventeen Afghin horsemen. 
They knew "Ali Akber, our guide, who, when on his way to 
Mesh-hed, had told them that our army was coming in this direc- 
tion; they now surrounded him, asking why they had not come, 
and when they were to expect them. 

The whole plain, to about 2 miles S. of Destgird, its southern 
limit, has at one time been under cultivation, and the quantity of 
corn that might be raised from it is enormous. They never allow 
the land they are in the habit of tilling, or that near the forts, > to 
lie fallow, but spread on it, every two or three years, a small 
quantity of the earth of old mud-walls, salt, ashes, or pigeons” 
dung. All over the plain there are, thinly scattered, rounded 

ieces of vesicular lava, which appear to have come from some 
ow, dark, rocky hills, between the higher limestone ranges at its 
south-eastern corner. 

At 6h. 30m. a.m., having gradually ascended for about 10m., 
we got among low hills, where the path divides, leading, one way 
to Derah or Derahi, through the hills to the left, without either 
villages or water, and the other by Razah, which we followed, to 
the S.E.t At 7h. 10m. a.m. we reached the top of a rugged and 
difficult, rocky pass, the path winding among huge blocks of 
obsidian, of which the lower hills entirely consist, At 7h, 40m., 
after a rugged descent, we kept E. At 7h. 50m. we reached a 
narrow valley, filled with torrent-worn, earthy mounds, covered 
with a saline efflorescence ; and there were in front of us, two 
remarkable rocky hills, rismg up, bare and perpendicular, toa 
height of about 250 feet, At the base of the southern one, there 
were a few gardens, a burying-ground,§ and a small castle.|| 

At Sh. 5m. a.m. we reached the castle! and village of Razah ; 4 
the whole population being collected on the walls, expecting us 
as enemies. They mustered a considerable body of matchlock- 
men, several of whom fired off their pieces at us; one of their 
bullets striking the ground a few yards in advance of us. When 
once, however, they discovered who we were, we met with a more 
hospitable reception, and, getting good quarters in a garden, 
passed the day pleasantly under the shade of some fine mulberry- 
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trees, the heat being tempered by a strong north-westerly breeze. 
The red and white mulberries, apricots, &c. were ripe, and the 
crop cut, but the grapes require another month or six weeks to 
bring them to maturity. 

Razah has many good houses, but is almost deserted, not num- 
bering more than twenty families of I'liyits. It is surrounded by 
gandens, vineyards, and a good deal of cultivation, Most of the 
Persian I'ls, at least those in the eastern part of the kingdom, 
acknowledged the father of the present amir of Kiyin, Mir-élem 
Khiin, as their chief. 

Our rate of travelling to-day was about 34 miles per hour. We 
are now beyond the limits of the Turkomn forays; at least the 
rarely come beyond the pass between this and the plain of Tabas. 
I had a visit from one of the villagers, whose brother, one of the 
amir's chief men, is at the camp at Khusb. He was deaf and 
dumb, and amused me much by his inquiries and gestures, An- 
other of the villagers acted as interpreter. He asked why we did 
not come and take the country, and put out Yar Mohammed's 
eyes?—a punishment which to him, already deprived of speech 
an] hearing, must appear worse than death itself. He indicated 
Yir Mohammed by twirling his hand about his head, as if 
tracing the folds of a shawl-turban, and pointing to his side, as to 
asword, The Kijirs* and Mohammed Shih he designated by 
putting on a look of great consequence and twirling his musta- 
chios; and Ahmed Khan, the governor of Tabas, who isa stout 
man, by placing his open hands on either side of bis belly and 
blowing ficiealt out like the frog in the fable. 

As our next march was a long one, said to be 7 Kayin farsakhs,+ 
we left Razah at Ilh. 45m. e.st., and kept a S.E. by E. course 
over rocky and broken ground. 

At 4h’ 35m, on Tuesday the 22nd of June we came to a culti- 
vated spot in a narrow valley, with some corn-fields and a few fine 
trees of the large black mulberry, or shab-tat, just ripe. We 
mounted the large one in the read, which appeared to be public 
property, and feasted for nearly an hour, much to the disfigure- 
ment of our hands, visages and clothes, This spot belongs to the 
Kal’ch Makhanek, in advance of us, which we reached at 6h. 10m. 
This small castle was hidden behind some low hills to the right of 
the road, so that unless we had been told of it by the guide we 
should not have been aware of its existence, and had not the 
people taken alarm at our party, and shut themselves up within 
their mud walls, discharging a few matchlocks now and then to 
inspire us with a wholesome dread, They had left out two or 
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three men, so old and decrepit as to run no danger of being car- 
ried off by men-stealers, to answer questions and to watch our 
motions; but they were either stupified with terror, or pretended 
to be so, so that we could not get an intelligible reply from them. 
As my people wished to halt here, instead of going on to Derah 
at once, I rode up to the top of the hill near the castle," and en- 
deavoured to parley with its occupants; but as they would listen 
to nothing, and as neither I nor Rejeb wished to be any longer a 
mark for their shot, several of which they had fired at us, nor to 
end our lives thus ingloriously, we decided on retreating, and again 
moved onwards at 6h, 25m. in a general course of S. by E.4 5. 
The water-course} and pool on the road side were surrounded by 
fine jujubet trees, with a very tempting shade. The villagers 
here had some sufficient reason for their fears and precautions, as 
since the time that "Ali Akber passed, about six weeks ago, five 
of them had been carried off by the Afghins; and one of the old 
men said that no less than sixteen from their village were in 
slavery at Bokhard, or in its neighbourhood. At 6h. 50m., our 
course being S.S.E.4S., we got into the broad, dry bed of another 
torrent.§ overgrown with tamarisks and brushwood, and bordered 
by rugged limestone cliffs, with a few mastic trees || at intervals, 
showing their decayed trunks in the clefts of the rocks; their 
scathed and stunted appearance, and the blackened snake-like 
roots and stems of the tamarisks, giving the scene a singularly 
wild and savage appearance, to which the dry and arid appearance 
of these fantastic hills, and the total absence of animal life, gave 
double force. After emerging from this narrow ravine, the road 
crossed some more open but stll very uneven ground, with ranges 
of hills apparently volcanic to the right, about half a mile off, and 
successive lines of high, sharp and precipitous limestone hills 2 
miles and o half distant on the left, and stretching out far away to 
the eastward. Over the low ground there were scattered many 
large rounded blocks of vesicular lava. The plain beyond the 
point of a low range of hills to the mght, opened out wide to the 
southward and westward. Ata quarter past 9, on turning round 
a bare limestone hill to the right, we saw Derah bearing 5.E. by 
S.45., and keeping along the edge of the dry and stony plain 
about | mile from the hills, but gradually approaching them, we 
reached our halting-place at a quarter past 10 a.u., and were well 
received in the absence of the chief, Mohammed Riz4 Kalanter, 7 
by his brother, Khwajah** "Abbds, and accommodated with as 


* Kalah. + Karis 
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house. 

The chief here owes a nominal allegiance to the amir of Kayin, 
and has at present 100 of his men in the amir’s camp at Khusb; 
but Shih-pasand Khan also claims allegiance from him, on the 
other side, and has 50 of his men at Juwein.* He very naturally 
wishes to be independent of both, and made many protestations of 
his desire to serve our government, especially should our forces 
march against Herdt, as he expressed the most bitter hatred of 
Yair Mohammed. Shaih-pasand Khan and his family had been 
his guests here for about six months, when threatened by Shih 
Kimrin. From the poverty and ruinous state of the village, they 
have no horsemen, but he said that if he had money to pay the 
expense of clearing out an old water-course} in the plain, it would 
enable him to keep at least 20, or a number sufficient to guard 
the passes to the plain of Tabas. 

Derah, or Derahi as it is generally called, contains about 250 
families of Persian shiahs, and can furnish 300 of the most hardy, 
active, and brave foot soldiers in the country. The village is 
situated on the southern base of a bare limestone hill, surmounted 
by a ruinous fort, with a few gardens and corn-fields; but its 
chief produce, though but scanty, is cotton and turnips, which last 
are its chief article of food for many months. T'o it is attached the 
small village of Lamu, about 2 farsangs.(7 miles) to the E.N.E. 
Nothing is manufactured here but a little coarse calico.[ The 
chief complains that his people have nothing to do, and, as is 
nerally the case under such circumstances, they are mi ly 
poor, and bear a bad character for dishonesty. There is great 
abundance of large game in the neighbourhood, especially of the 
wild asses.§ Assa-fortida grows in considerable quantities both on 
the hills and in the plain. In the forenoon "Ali Akber sent off a 
courier || to Lash, to apprise Shih-pasand Khin of my coming. 
The messenger engaged to perform the journey between noon 
and mine o'clock the next morning, being at least 22 farsakhs] (or 
$8 miles) with water at only three places. 

25rd.—I passed the night on the roof very uncomfortably, 
owing to a furious gale from the N.W. I intended to have set off 
in the evening, but as many of the cattle were knocked up, | com- 
plied with the wishes of the party to give them another day's rest 
before we ventured on the desert. After breakfast, I visited the 
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old castle * on the hill top, over the village, but found it a mere 
ruinous heap of stones and mud; and it has never been either 
large or strong. The road to Serbishah, 12 farsangs (45 miles) 
distant, bore from it W., and two black mounds} in the plain, 
distant 2 miles S.W. There is a lofty steep round-topped 
mountain, with a ruined fort on it, called Kal'ah Siband, E.S.E. 
about 12 miles off the opening in the hills, by which the road 
leads to Khurmaki 5.5, E. 45. 

In the plain, which is longest from W. to S.E., there are one or 
two spots that have water, but no villages. The furious westerly 
rale still continues. Thermometer in the shade at 3 p.m. 90° 

ahrenheit. 

24th (Nativity of St, John the Baptist) —The violent gale still 
continues. Intelligence was brought of some men having been seen 
lurking about in the desert by the Shikéris{ from this place; 
and Jast night a plundering party of Beliiches mounted, as they 
always are, on camels, passed close to the gardens, and sent one 
of their party to procure bread. The Beliches never take men, 
but carry off whatever cattle they can lay their hands on, from a 
sheep toa camel. Their number amounted to 15, 

Khwajah ‘Abbas accounted for the greater frequency of inroads 
since the surrender of Ghériyan, by saying, that the usual and 
most direct road of the plundering Hazirehs (Afghiins) lies 
through that place. He stated the price of a stout child, man, 
and woman to be respectively about 20, 15, and 40 khorisini 
tomans (27/., 191, and 542). 1 learned that Baron Boré had 
gone and returned by this route and by Lish to Kandahir, when 
the shih was besieging Herit, charged with 8000 t6méns ( 11,0007.) 
from the shah to the serdirs (commanders or chiefs). He had 
not failed to magnify the power of his own country and depreciate 
ours by every representation possible, He remained only one day 
at Lish. 

Having got, as a guide, a stout, one-eyed shikiri, named ‘Ali 
Kading, celebrated as a pedestrian, with his large balls of calves 
stuck up under his hams, and his long legs wrapped round with 
cotton rollers, we left Derah at half-past 2 p.w., and having, at 
20 minutes past 5, reached a small well of good water, we halted 
25 minutes to water our cattle, this being the only well or spring 
in our journey. After crossing a marshy waste generally covered 
with a saline crust, and containing many pools of brackish water 
bordered by reeds, with a course generally S.E., at half-past 
6 we proceeded by a path winding among rocky hills. We now 
moved along quietly, with every precaution to prevent surprise or 
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confusion, in case we should encounter a party of Beliches, an 
event by no means improbable, as there are several grassy hollows 
in the neighbourhood, where they are in the habitof halting, We 
intended to have remained till day-light at a small spring to the 
right of our path, about 2 farsangs (7 miles) from Khurmaki, 
but, as we found it dried up, we went on, till at 1] p.at., having 
a remarkable conical hill about 1 mile to our left, we halted in a 
patch of sandy ground covered with long coarse grass and tama- 
risks, to wait the return of daylight. It was probable that, if the 
Belitches or Afghins were out, we should find them at this spring ; 
and it was better that we should meet them in the day than in the 
night, for, as the saying is, “in the desert no man meets a friend.” 
The northerly gale, which has been blowing for some days, still 
continues. We gots few hours’ disturbed sleep, and our cattle a 
mouthful of food, though nearly overwhelmed with sand and dust. 
2oth.— We left our uncomfortable quarters when daylight ap- 
peared at a quarter past 3 a.m., and kept a S.S.E. course along 
the dry sandy bed of a torrent, gradually turning to N.W. ro 
the end of the rugged range of limestone hills, one of which is the 
conical hill already mentioned, and thence over dry, rocky ground, 
which by its appearance, gave no indication of the vicinity of 
water, At 20 minutes past 4 s.m. we reached the scanty spri 
of Khurmiki at the foot of a precipitous limestone hill. This 
spring 1s so named from a single date-tree,* apparently a female, 
which grows close to it, and indicates a froipisal ainiaie, being the 
first I had seen since I left Baghdad, now nearly a year ago, ex- 
cept some young ones in the botanical garden at Edinburgh, 
Though no stream at present flows from this spring, there is 
abundance of water, which soon returns after the hollow receivi 
it has been emptied. The water, though hard, is good. There 
is much large game lereabouts, such as the antelope and wild 
ass,j as was manifest from their recent tracks about the spring, 
In the same chain of bills, about | farsang (4 miles) to the north, 
there is another scanty spring of fresh water, and a copious saline 
one with abundance of grass and reeds; the name of the place 
is Ghurghuri. From the precipice overban ing the spring, the 
conical hill above-mentioned, with a pointed hinelyaceeee bears 
95° W. (W.4W. byS.), distant half a mile, and it isa good land- 
mark for the well, especially from the eastward, On its western 
side there is another very scanty spring of fresh water, with a single 
date-tree. The centre of the Kéh Ateshineh bore 85° E. (E. by 
N.4E.), distant about 10 miles. On its northern end there are 
two large streaks or beds of white sand; which is used by the in- 
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habitants of Kalakah (?) for softening and cleansing their woollen 
cloths. The distance from Derahi to this place is called 6 far- 
sangs (20 miles), but it is at least 9 farsangs (31 miles), I found 
a shady cave in the face of the hill, and took up my abode in it 
when the day got hot, and passed the afternoon very pleasantly. 
‘Ali Akber’s man went to sleep, and allowed his horse and pony* 
to stray into the desert among the low hills, and several horsemen 
had to search for them an hour or two before they were found. 

We left Khurmaki at 5 minutes before 5 p.w., and, retracing 
our steps for a short distance, reached the dry bed of the stream} 
in a quarter of an hour, and crossed a gravelly plain with a course 
95° E. (E. 4 E.byS.). At about 6 p.a. we saw a herd of wild 
asses} half a mile to the right, and rode in that direction to get a 
shot at them; but they were too shy to let me get within range, 
though I was near enough to have a good view of them. The herd 
consisted of about thirty old and one or two young ones. I gal- 
loped some way after them in expectation that the foals would fall 
behind, but the little fellows kept ahead of all. There was an- 
other large herd also, close to the right of our path; and the 
’ plain, they say, is here sometimes covered with them. Among 
the herds of wild asses, horses, which haye escaped and become 
wild, are occasionally seen. 

This plain is quite level, hard, and bare, exhibiting inany 
rounded pieces of lava and jasper, with a scanty sprinkling of the 
usual dry, thorny, and aromatic shrubs of the desert, bent down 
and nearly uprooted by the furious gales that sweep over its sur- 
face. The tracks which lead over it are very indistinct, and fur- 
ther to the S.W. there are no land-marks to guide a traveller un- 
accustomed to traverse the desert. Seifir Kuli Khdn was travel- 
ling many years ago from Lash to Birjand (Bihrjan), in company 
with some merchants, Uzbegs, Turkomins, and Hindis, when one 
of the latter lagged behind and was never again heard of, though 
every possible search was made, and a man well acquainted with 
the desert sent from Derah to look for him. The unfortunate 
man bad with him a few water-melons and some bread, which 
would only serve to prolong his sufferings. His bones are, in all 

robability, whitening in the desert. The appearance of the high 
and we had left over Khurmaki is very remarkable, and cannot 
be mistaken: a high though not extensive table-land, with a 
pated conical hill at its southern extremity, and a mammillary 
ill a little higher at its northern end. 

At 9 o'clock p.m, we had the end of the Kéh Ateshineh (fiery 

mount) 2 miles to the left. It is so called from the extreme heat 
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and aridity of its neighbourhood ; and we were fortunate in having 
the strong northerly gale still blowing, without which the heat 
would have been insupportable, After crossing broken, clayey, 
saline ground, covered with tamarisks, with an easterly course at 
the rate of 3 miles per hour, we reached our halting-place in the 
bed of the Heriit (Heri Rud), and went to sleep among the sand 
in a tamarisk-bush at 25 minutes past 12 in the morning of Satur- 
day the 26th of June, 1841. 

This place is said to be 7 farsangs (25 miles) from Khurmaki, 
but is in reality about 8 (29 miles), From the hill above the 
spring at Khormdki, the Derydi Himi,* I learned from our guide, 
*Ali Kading, that the flesh of the wild ass7 is dried and cured for 
winter-use, and its fat is considered as a greatdelicacy, As much 
as 3 Tabriz mans{ (212lb.) are sometimes yielded by one car- 
case, Their hides sell for a good profit at Bibrjin and Mesh-hed, 
The donkey which our guide bad brought with him to carry a 
load of bread, onions, &c., and occasionally to mount his weighty 
carcase on, fell sick, and would neither eat, drink, nor walk. Bleed- 
ing and the cold effusion which | tried were of no use, so he was 
left behind for the wolves. A camel, that had been in like manner - 
left behind at the Heri Rad, and was supposed to have died, got 
so fat and savage among the abundance of grass and water, that 
when he was found again by his owners some months afterwards, 
they could not catch him, and he attacked his pursuers, biting and 
kicking them with great fury, so that he seriously wounded seve- 
ral of them, and was at last shot for the sake of his flesh. 

The Heri Rud § river, in the bed of which we had taken up our 
quarters, is a continuation of the Adraskand, which rises about 13 
farsangs (48 miles) 5. of Herat, and when full, in the early part 
of spring, is large and not fordable without a guide. It now, how- 
ever, is reduced to a chain of pools filled with stagnant though 
tolerably good water. It falls singly into the Deryéi Hama. 
There are some large pools of salt water and saline marshes near its 
bed, which is thickly bordered by dense tamarisk underwood and 
reeds, reminding me (as 1 looked out upon it from a sort of cave 
in its hard shingly bank, in which I had taken shelter from the 
burning sun) of the banks of the Tigris between Basrah and 
Baghdad, My habitation was not very comfortable, as the ther- 
mometer in the afternoon rose in it to 110°, and everything we 
had, our clothes, baggage, mouths, eyes, and food, were filled 
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with the sand and dust raised by the furious wind. One of my 
servants saw a large fish in one of the small muddy pools; we 
immediately set to work, and caught about a dozen with a turban- 
cloth, weighing from 1 to 4)bs. each; but they were all, as we say 
of the salmon in Scotland, foul. They were divided among the 
party, who discussed them with great relish. Early in the fore- 
noon two horsemen arrived from Lash, having been sent on by 
Shib-pasand Khan the evening before, with a present of a basket 
of grapes and cucumbers, and orders to conduct us to the castle.* 
The courier} sent from Derah had reached Lash in about 28 hours, 
but would have done it in 12 or 14 had he not hurt his foot. 

From the Heri Rad the centre table-hill of Khurmaki bore 
103° W. (W. by S. } W.S.W.), the extremity of Kéh Ateshineh 
106° W. (W. by S. } W.S.W.), and its centre 120° W. (nearly 
S.W. by W.). 


[Thus ends abruptly the journal of this highly-gifted and enter- 
prising traveller, the sad termination of whose exertions for the 
advancement of geographical knowledge was announced by the 
President of this Society at its anniversary meeting on the 23rd of 
May, 1842 (* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xii, 
pp. xxxix.,Ixv.). As the reader of the above narrative cannot but 
desire to learn every particular respecting the remainder of Dr. 
Forbes's journey, a copy of the deposition made at Kandahar by 
his confidential servant, who had been strongly recommended to 

im by a gentleman attached to the mission in Persia, is here 
subjoined.] 


——EER 


Corr.— iti a Persian servant who accompanied the late 
Dr, FF to Steen, and was present at the time of that officer's 
murder. 


At Lish, Shah-pasand Khan made use of every possible argument 
and entreaty to dissuade Doctor Forbes from prosecuting his journey ta 
Sistin, representing to him that the roads were unsafe, and that, at the 

psent seacon, it was particularly dangerous for a British officer to place 
himself in the power of the Beliches; but the Doctor would not be 
convinced ; and to free himself from the importunities of the Khin, he 
gave him a sealed paper, exonerating him from all responsibility, should 
any thing unfortunate occur in the course of the journey. “T only 
require your guarantee,” said the Doctor, “as far as the Sistdn frontier ; 
beyond that, let the risk be on my own head.” Six days were taken up in 
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these discussions, at the expiration of which the Doctor hired three 
camels, and set off on his journey. We halted the first day ata wien 
dependent upon Lash, and the Mihmdnddr,* whom Shdh-pasand Khan 
had sent to escort him to the frontier. paid him every attention, and 
procured him whatever he required. In the roe Beng ids 
man made a last attempt to induce Doctor Forbes to c Be his mind 
regarding the Sistin journey; but he failed, and, on the frontier, took 
his leave, and returned to Lash. i 

On the third day from this we reached Chiling, + where Mohammed 
Rigd Khan, the chief of Sistin, resided. Here we were most hospitably 
entertained, and remained three days, the Doctor taking notes from 
Mohammed Rigi Khin of ali the tribes, forte, ruins, &c., im the pro- 
vince, and entering the same in his journal. This was the general 
practice of the Doctor throughout the journey; and I frequently remarked 
that the chiefs appeared to dislike answering his questions, and replied 
to his inquiries by asking his object in seeking such information. My 
master used, as he travelled along the road, to note carefully all the 
distances, which he put down in his tablets. He also inquired the name 
of every fort and village that we saw, and he was constantly using a 
compass, and sometimes a larger instrument, which he called an astrolabe. 
He also sometimes made sketches and plans of the different forts, and 
showed them to the khdns who inhabited them, at which they did not 
always seem well pleased. None of the le with whom we servants 
associated appeared to understand what could be the object of the Doctor's 
travelling ; sume said he was an engineer, others a magician, but most 
people, I think, looked on him as aspy. He always said himself, when 
asked, that his object was merely sivydhat (travelling for amusement), or 
ona pilgrimage; but it was not believed that any one would come at 
such a season into Sistin for the mere pleasure of looking at old mounds; 
and his visit was, I think, generally supposed to be connected with the 
state of political affairs, and with the probable advance of British troops 
against Heriit. 

Mohammed Rizd Khan did not, however, in his personal intercourse 
with the Doctor, show any signs of suspicion, or treat him in any way 
with discourtesy. After remaining three days at Chiling the Doctor 
asked for a guide to take him to the Kuhi-khwajah in the lake of Sistdn,t 
and the Khdn immediately appointed a suitable escort. We crossed the 
lake to the island, and spent a 7, very agreeably in this excursion, 
after which we again returned to Chiling, and passed another night there 
as the guests of Mohammed Rigd Khin. On the morrow, the Khin 
sent an escort with us to his other fort of Sikéhi, m ting a 
mihminddr to attend upon the Doctor. We remained three 
days, and were treated most hospitably ; Dr. Forbes employing himeelf 
in sketching the fort and collecting information regarding the surround- 
ing country. 

From Sikdha we went on to Dashtak, the fort of Mohammed Hashim 
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Khan ; and our sojourn there was protracted to five days. On the de 
of our arrival there was some confusion in the place, owing to the deat 
of the Khan's son; but afterwards, the Doctor was treated with the same 
attention and respect that he had experienced at Chiling. 

The Doctor made excursions from Dashtak to several places in the 
neighbourhood, but we did not accompany him, The servants and 
people of Hashim Khan were constantly asking us why the English 
gentleman had come into Sistdn, and what the English were going to 
be about in Herdt. They seemed generally to think Dr. Forbes niust 
be visiting the different Sistidn chiefs, to associate them in a league agaiust 
Yur Mohammed; but I heard it sometimes surmised that the English 
intended to join Sistan to Kandahar, without reference to Herat. After 
this we went on travelling without any thing particular happening to us. 
We went to Husein-alsid, and remniped there one day ; then to Bunjar,* 
where we halted two davs: then we returned, and passed another duy at 
Bunjar, and then we went on to Burji," where we were hospitably received 
by the chief, Dost Mohammed Khin. We remained there four days, 
two at Burji-khna,* and two at Burji; and then travelled on by *All-abdd 
and Shading,” to Jehdn-abdd, the seat of [brdhim Khén, Belichi. On 
our arrival Ibrdhim Khan was ahsent, having gone out as usual to hunt, 
but in the evening he returned, and did the honours of his house in a 
rough but sufficiently friendly way, We remained four days at Jehin-a- 
bad, and T heard many things spoken among the people, which gave me 
alarm. They said the English always sent about spies before they 
attacked a country. A man calling himself a traveller had visited Keldt, 
and shortly afterwards an English army crossed the Indus, and on its 
return tlaughtered Mibrdh Khin, and the Beltiches. Was the same 
fate, they asked, to be expected by the Sistanis ? . 

[ mentioned their remarks to the Doctor, but he laughed, and said 
Tbrihim Khdn was his best friend. The Doctor amused himself at 
Jehdn-abdd by making a drawing of the fort; and this he showed to the 
Khin, who seemed outwardly pleased at it; but I heard his people 
saying that the other traveller had in the sume way taken a plan of the 
Fort of Kelit, and that to that plan Mihrdb Khan owed his ruin. There 
was no reason, however, to suppose that Ibrdhim Khdn himself har- 
boured any evil intentions. After a four days’ residence at Jehén-abdd, 
the Khdn, with a party of horse, accompanied us to Nadalo,* and enter- 
tained the Doctor there for two days in a hospitable manner. This was 
the extremity of Sistin; and Dr. Forbes, having thus travelled through 
the entire province in safety, wished to return to Lash, and prosecute 
his journey to Kandahir. He applied to Ibrdhim Khan, accordingly, 
for aguard; but the Khin said he would himself escort him to the 
frontier, and from thence send ona party of horse to take him to Shah- 
pasand’s fort. 

We all started accordingly in company the next morning. The Khin, 
T thought, seemed reserved; and, after we had gone a short way, I 
remarked that he lagged behind, and, looking round, I saw that he and 
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his people were loading their guns. I immedintely passed on, and told 
the Die who turned pale, and said the fatal day was come: the 
Khun, however, soon rejoined him, and they entered as usual into friendly 
conversation. The Doctor asked Ibrdhim Khdn why he and his people 
had loaded their guns, saying, he supposed there were no enemies lurk- 
ing about, and the Khdn replied that he always hunted as he journeyed 
along, and, on reaching the river, they would find plenty of wild boars. 
Soon afterwards we arrived on the bank of the river. It was a place, 
I understood, where horsemen usually ford, being near a well-known 
tomb, called Kherdgah Gurgi;* but the bed was very full from bank to 
bank, owing, as I subsequently learned, to the Khiin's having sent on 
beforehand, and broken the dunds (dams), which usually turned off the 
water. The Doctor asked Ibrahim Khan how he was to cross, and the 
Khin immediately told his people to make a titan, or raft, made of 
reeds, capable of bearing one man. When this was completed the 
Doctor was directed to strip, and get upon the raft, which was then 
pushed off into the stream, the Doctor having a long stick in his hands, 
with which he was to push himself across; his arms, clothes, instruments, 
and other perry remained upon the bank, under the charge of myself 
and my fellow-servant Kerbelahi Taraz.* He had not pushed the raft 
above fifteen or twenty yards into the sluggish stream, when Ibrihim 
Khdn, who was standing composedly on the bank, levelled his gun and 
fired. The ball did not take effect, and the Doctor turned round and 
asked who fired, and why; the Khan answered that he had shot at a 
water-fowl, — =} et The Doctor —— sprtiesit ony and 
went on pushing. He had proceeded a very short distance further, 
however, when lbrihim took another gun from one of his people, and 
fired a second time with deliberate aim. This time the shot effect, 
and T saw the blood flowing from a wound in the Doctor's right side, 
which was exposed to us. He immediately fell off the raft into the 
water, which, [ was surprised to see, did not reach above his middle, 
and began to wade back to the bank that he had left. Ibnihim Khan 
now commenced abusing him, calling him a kdfir, a spy, a dog, and all 
tanner of opprobrious names. The Doctor cried out, Do not kill me; 
take all my property, but spare my life. What can you gain by killing 
me? Tam but one man, and have never injured you. My countrymen 
are many, and will take vengeance for my blood: do not make all 
Englishmen your inveterate enemies. 

It was all, however, of no avail: the Khan continued to pour forth 
abuse, and on his victim's reaching the bank, drew his sword and struck 
him « blow on the head, which felled him to the ground, I saw the 
Doctor lift up his hands, as if in er, but he was almost immediately 
killed by some sword-cuts from the 1 ‘hin and his attendants; and his 
body was thrown into the river. While this was going on Kerbelahi 
Taraz * and myself were seized and bound. A general plunder of the 
Doctor's property then commenced: the books and pa: were the 
first things seized; the greater part were torn up und deatroged epi 
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the spot, but the Khin took two small note-books, and said he would 
keep them for himself. The compass, the astrolabe and other things 
which the Beliches had seen the Doctor use upon the roads, were then 
beaten to pieces, and thrown into the river. The Khin seized the 
Doctor's arms for himself, and let his people divide the remainder of the 
property among them. After this we were carried, bound and watched, 
to Kaddeh,* and were present there when that district was harried. The 
Khan subsequently sent us to be confined in his fort at Jehiin-aibdd. 
We were repeatedly led out to be killed, but were saved by Kerbelahi 
Taraz * repeating verses of the Korin, and assuming the character of a 
mélld. After about a month’s confinement I was told I might travel 
back to my native country, at Jemiin,t but that if I attempted to go to 

Kandahdr, I should be ossuredly overtaken and murdered. ~ 
On leaying Sistdn I fell in with « kdfGilah (caravan), and arrived here 
under its convoy. I do not think Kerbelahi Tarax* is now in any danger 
of his life. He isa good Arabic scholar, and has established a reputa- 
tion for sanctity ; so that he is now surrounded by acrowd all day begging 
for amulets, prayers, &c. Tbrihim Kiuin and his people used to express 
t satisfaction at having slain the feringi, and thus eaved Sistdn from 

: danger which threatened it from his visit. 


Deposition taken before me at Kandabir, 25th September, 141. 


(Signed) W. Rawixson, 
Pol. Agent. 
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As far as it can be collected, from the im account given in his 
servant's deposition, the remainder of Dr. Forbes’s itinerary was nearly 
as follows :— 

1841. 

June 27, Reached Lash, on the Heri Rud; hospitably entertained by 
Shah-pasand Khan. 
July 38, Quitted Lash. | 
»» 6, Reached the western frontier of Sistdn. 
» 9, Arrived at Chiling, the residence of Mohammed Rizd Khin, 
governor of the province of Sistin. 
12, Visited the Kuhi Khwajah (Master's Mount), in the lake of 
Sistin, or Zerreh; spent the day pleasantly there, 

» 13, Went to see Si-kih-hi, Mohammed Rizi’s second fortress, 

where he stayed three days. 

» 16, Reaches Dashtuk, the fort of Hashim Khin, and stays there 

_ five days, making excursions in the neighbourhood. 

» 21, Reached Husein-ahad. , 

n 22, Proceeded to Bunjar, and halted there two days. 

«20, Saat to Husein-ibad., F dose e 

» 24, itablygentertained at Burji for two days, by Ddst Mo- 

‘hammed Kin, 

+ 26, Reached Jehin-abdad, the residence of Ibrihim Khin. 

» 31, Went to Nadalo, on the eastern frontier of Sistin. 

Aug. 3, Setout, accompanied by [brihim Khan, on his return to Lash, 
and was murdered by him on the banks of the river. 

» 6, His servants were imprisoned at Jehin-abad. 

Sept. 6, They were released. 
» 25, One of them made his deposition before Major Rawlinson, the 
Honourable Company's political agent at Kandahar, 


(This attempt ata supplement to Dr. Forbes's journal of his route 
has been formed from the materials furnished by his servant's deposi- 
tion made at Kandahdr, the copy of which, forwarded to England, was 
taken apparently by a native clerk, and is £o full of clerical errors as to 
be in some places scarcely intelligible. Several of the proper names, 
particularly near the end of the journey, are evidently mis-transcribed, 
and as they do not occur in books or maps, cannot be corrected without 
reference to the original document, now probably lost. Of the truth of 
the deposition different opinions will perhaps be formed; but when the 
long delays at different stations, the many deviations from the intended 
route, and the unaccountable return to Lash, stated in. that deposition, 
are compared with Dr. Forbes's refusal to visit the amir’s camp, to exa- 
mine the ancient Persian tombs, to wait for merchants whose presence 
would have added to his security, and his general anxiety to proceed 
directly to Kandahdr, so clearly expressed in his journal, the reader can 
scarcely fail to perceive an meongruity far from favourable to the credit 
of the deponent. The very fact of the preservation of this journal, con- 
tained in two small volumes, seems scarcely recancileable with the sinte= 
ment that, on the destruction of the traveller's papers, the khan took two 
small note-books, and said he would keep them for himself: but without 
knowing il - isp of any of Dr. Forbes’s books and a a 
Was accounted for when they were delivered up, it is i ib 
a decided opinion on the subject} midta a acm 8 = 
L* 
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X1—1. Routes through Kach'hé Ganddvd. And an Account of 
the Behichi and other Tribes in Upper Sindh and Kach hi. 
pemearaed by Capt. Postans, Assistant Political Agent 
in Kach’hi. 


Tue following routes embrace nearly the whole extent of 
country known as Kach’hi, that is, from Barshuri, on the other 
side of the great desert, which separates Kach'hi from Upper 
Sindh, northwards to Dadar; aay Ga: Kétriya, at the mouth 
of the Mal4é or Gandava pass westwards, to the Mari and 
Bigti hills eastwards. The following notes, with a sketch of 
the country, may be found to afford some information on what. 
has of late become an important line of communication, and 
akc with the list of various tribes to be met with between 
the Indus and Bolin pass, as given in the sequel, may prove 
useful. 
Route from Barsiwirf to Gandavd and Kotriyd. 

Barshiri is situated immediately on the southern edge of 
the desert, being distant from Rij han about 284 miles N.N.W.,; 
it has two eal mud forts with patches of cultivation in its 
vicinity; dependent for water on rain and ndlas * leading from 
the Mari. ‘Che supply is at all times scanty and precarious, 
being generally procured from numerous kach"ha wells (in 
the of a nili to the westward of the fort), which are ex- 
hausted in a few hours. Wells should be sunk at this place, 
as the greatest inconvenience on account of want of water is 
always experienced 2 | parties crossing the desert. Barshfri 
belongs to a few Rind Bardi Belichis. It is totally deficient 
im supplies of every kind, and yields scarcely sufficient for the 
consumption of its few inhabitants. The routes branching off 
from Barshart are to the eastward, towards Manyuti, Shihpir, 
and the Mari hills, northward to B’hag and Dadar, and west- 
ward to Kandah and Gandavi. 

Kandahj is distant 74 miles from Barshiri in the direction 
of W. 20 8.; for about 60 miles the road is over a desert 
tract, though showing in eget places that it was formerly 
cultivated. A small village cal ed Seyyad-ka-kit is passed at 
a distance of 64 miles. From thence to Kandah the whole is 
well cultivated, being within the influence of the dykes or bar- 
riers (bunds), of which the peace is at the latter place. 
The water here is supplied from the northern hills, and is 
plentiful, or otherwise, according to the seasons. Kandah is a 


© Small streams.—Ed. * Cound’, in Arrowsmith's map.—F., 5, 
VOL. XI1Y. o 
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walled town of some size and importance; the ground in its 
vicinity is very extensively cultivated, and the crops of 
uwiri” are very luxuriant. The principal inhabitants are 

indis and Jit farmers. An agent from the native govern- 
ment of Kach’hi is stationed here for the collection of the 
revenue from it and the surrounding country. Kandah and 
the neighbourhood suffered severely from the late ravages of 
the Chikilawin tribes.+ When the side above the bund is well 
supplied with water, Kandah is one of the best halting-places 
in h’hi, and it does not diverge materially from the high 
road to Bhig. 

Ud' hana, distant N.W. 11 miles 2? furlongs. The road lies 
through ground extensively cultivated for some distance to 
the W. of Kandah, and thence over adesert tract. At 3 miles 
the village of Mawlilewen is passed. Ud’hina was formerly a 
large place, but is now thinly inhabited. A scanty supply of 
water 1s obtained from a few intermitting (Kach'hi) wells, and 
a party of any considerable strength would have to cross to 
the barricr (bund) about 4) miles to the N.W. for a suy ply- 
A ok underwood } surrounds Ud'hina to the vate and 
south. 

Gandiva is distant from Ud’hind 15 miles 3 furlongs; the 
general direction being about W. 10° N., the whole road lying 
over a ey. waste and uncultivated tract, though formerly 
it might have been cultivated to a great extent, from the 
remains of dykes (bunds), and the general appearance of 
the soil. It is said that in the time of Nasir, khin of 
Kelit, the waters of the Indus were brought to within 
a few miles of Gandivi, and from the remains of nalis, ex- 
tending in various directions over the great Barshari desert, 
it is more than probable that such was really the case. 
Gandiva was formerly the richest portion of Kach’hi; and 
under the able government of Nasir Khan yielded a large 
revenue, as well as provided the hill-tribes with the greatest 
proportion of their grain and other supplies. Its produce is 
millet § and wheat. This, the most important town of Kach’hi, 
was the winter-residence of the khans of Kelét. Ganddva is 
surrounded by a high mud wall, and has three gates, and at 
the time I visited it had just suffered from a complete sack 
and pillage by the Ch’haiawan tribes, who had fired, and, if 


a 
ri snbenoem, of Holcus Sorghum, commouly called Millet.—F. 5. 
t Jungle, jangel in the MS.; bat that Sanskrit word properly signifies a wood or 
forest. Iteeems to have obtained the of ' cod ' among our Anglo-Indians, 
from whom some Jate ph ‘ach adented i hii = 


§ Jawai, Andropogon Sorghum,—F, §, 
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allowed, would have totall destroyed it. Gandivd was an 
important dépét for the feats between Shikirpar, Larkhinah, 
and Kelat, by the way of the Mil4* or Gandav pass, all of 
which was in the hands of Hindi settlers. The Brihiwis cul- 
tivated the land considerably,} and moved to the low country 
in the vicinity of Gandava with their flocks during the incle- 
ment season of the hicher country. A deep-bedded mountain- 
stream from the N. fake immediately to the westward of the 
town, and affords facilities for irrigation to a great extent of 
country. Ganddva will be long ere it recovers from the blow 
it received in October, 1840, from the ravages of the [ttizayis 
and other BrihGwi tribes under Kamil Khin and Ralim 

in. ‘The losses were estimated at 2) lacs of rupees; and 
the Hindis, against whom nearly all the violence of the rebels 
was directed, were stripped of everything, and their houses 
set on fire. The district of Gandava contains about twent 
Villages, all of which are assessed to the revenue with it. The 
routes from Gandavi are, to the 8. Larkhinah via Panjék 
and hall. To the N. to Dadar via Sérén. San-ni and Nan- 
sheri, W. to Kétriy4 and the Muli ee thence B’haghbanah, 
Wadd, and K'hézdir to Kelit E.; 8, to Shikarpur, vid Bar- 
shiri, R4j’han, and Jiémiderah. . 

Kétriya (or Kotrah), W. 10 8. from Gandiva 74 miles. The 
ground is cultivated to some distance W. of Gandiiva ; a thick 
wood then extends to within 2 miles of Kétriyd, situated on 
the edge of a wide and deep ravine, having every appearance 
of being the bed of a formidable torrent during e rainy 
season or when fed by the mountain-streams. Restriys is a 
Fespectably-sized, walled town: of late years it had a large 
share of the trade of Gandavé, over which it has the advantage 
of the proximity of the Gandayi pass, being only about 4 
miles from its mouth, and about 2, ina direct line, from the 

at Hila range. There are various streams flowing past 

étriyd, coming from the S.W., having their source at Panj- 
muwdrah, near Pir Chattar, in the pass, and the produce is 
therefore very rich to the W. and N. of the town, The wheat- 
crops in this part of the country are described as unusually 
fine. There are one or two gardens at Kétriyd, the pipul,t 
acacia, and nim § trees in which afford a great relief to the 
eye, after the sterile and treeless wastes traversed from Upper — 
Sindh to this western boundary of Kach’hi, 

Gijan, 9 miles N. 20 E. from Kétriyi. The first portion of 

* Ismili—another form of the word Bilin.—F, §. 

Phebe is, cultivated through the gency of Jits, for the Drihiwis themselycs Ane tut 

{ Ficus religioes.—F. 8, § Melia (Agilirahhe) Meets Ea 

ig 
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the road is broken and much intersected by bunds and remains 
of cultivation; thence over a level and uncultivated country. 
Gajin is a respectably-sized and well-supplied town, with 

whole extent of country E. between it and the hills, and to 
the N., under cultivation; several large streams pass it, run- 
ning from the E. due W., and are the cause of the richness of 

e cro 

Shoran is 15 miles N. 10 E., following the foot of the hills 
across a deserted and desolate country, intersected by deep 
and wide ravines with low wood, but without water in wells or 
streams; at present there are no appearances of inhabitants 
or cultivation throughout the whole of this tract, but numerous 
ruins attest that it was formerly otherwise. 

Shéran is a place of some size and importance, walled in, 
and having a well-supplied bazar. There is but little culti- 
vated land in its neobourhood, and the crops looked thin 
and bad; the running streams, however, are not apparently 
turned to due advantage. Shéran is the head-quarters of the 
Rind Belichis, acknowledged by all the Belachf tribes as their 
head and chief. The present re tative of the Rinds is a 
mere boy, Imdm Bakhsh, son of Pirdir Khan, and his posses- 
sions, which were formerly very extensive in Kach'hi, extend 
now only to Shérdn and the neighbouring districts. Shdran is 
about 2 miles from the hills. 

San-n{* is distant from Shdérén 24} miles N. 20 E.; the 
whole distance being a perfect desert : it is a small walled town, 
having running streams and every facility for the cultivation 
of the soil; but as it was deserted and the crops destroyed 
when I visited it, their extent could not be ascertained. The 
place was, until lately, held by a portion of the Gatluwi tribe 
of Belichis. From San-ai a pass of that name through the 
mountains leads to Kelat, which may be reached in somethi 
less than 2 Neg but the road is only practicable, and wit 
difficulty, for lightly-laden camels; horsemen in many places 
must dismount. 

Mihisir, N. 30 E., 6 miles and 3 furlongs, a considerably- 
sized, open town, on the edge of a large ravine, with water 
and a dyke (bund) ; cultivation near it is very plentiful. 

Dadar, N. 30 W., 24 miles 6 furlongs. At a distance of 
2 miles 6 furlongs the pass is entered through a low range of 
rocky hills known as the Ch’hété (Little) Bélan. The road 
through this is peerslly retty good, though the hills on either 
side occasionally approach so as to form narrow gorges, where 





° At San-p{ in M. Tassin's maps, bat his enthority cannot be safely relied 
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an enemy might seriously impede the ess of troops. The 
length of this pass is Files ; after quittiig it the road is 
nerally level along the skirts of a low range of hills to the 
, and leads direct towards Dadar, without diverging towards 
Naushérd under the hills to the W. Water-courses from 
torrents cross the road occasionally. The whole is a desert 
tract, cultivation commencing only within a few miles of Dadar. 
The town of Dadar ranks next to B’hag in size, and is situated 
on the edge of a ravine, distant about 5 miles to the E. of 
the Bolin pass. It is walled in, but has considerable suburbs. 
The bazar is well supplied, and several of the larger Shikar- 
pur houses have agents here to assist in the trade between 
that place and the upper country. The cultivation in its 
vicinity is very rich and plentiful, from the abundant supply 
of water in running streams from the western hills. Indigo, 
wheat, cotton, and juwéri form the principal crops, the former 
in no great quantity. Dadar had formerly a Hakim from the 
Kelat chief for its government and collection of the revenue. 
It formerly belonged, I believe, to Mir Shah Nuwaz Khan, 
late khan of Kelat. Most of the surrounding villages are 
en’éms [endowments] and jdhir [fiefs] to various chiefs and 
tribes. The whole distance from Barshiri to Kétriya by the 
route above detailed is 41 miles 5 furlongs (say 42 miles), and 
thence to Dadar 79 miles 5 furlongs (say 80 miles), or about 
122 miles from Barshuri to Didar by the Gandiva route. In 
remarking generally on the tract of country traversed, I should 
observe that there can be no doubt that the facilities for cul- 
tivation along the whole line of country skirting the western 
hills from Ganddvaé to Mihisir are unusually great, and the 
soil being, in common with that of nearly the whole of Kach'hi, 
a rich alluvial, is very productive. The streams are generally 
deep and rapid, not depending upon rain in the hills, but flow- 
ing from natural springs, and never failing. This part of 
Kach'hi is, however, but very thinly inhabited, and a great 
portion of its population, the Brihiwis, migrate during the hot 
season to the higher country, coming down from October till 
March or April tosuperintend their Ferme, &e. Gandava and 
_ its vicinity was formerly, as I have elsewhere observed, one of 
the great sources of supply of provisions to the Braihuiwi hill- 
tribes; but the flourishin condition of that place and the 
western portion of Kach’hi generally has declined from mis- 
management under subsequent rulers; nothing can possibl 
ex the sterile appearance of the hills; their characteristic 
clay and limestone formation remains without a particle of 
vegetation to relieve the eye. Snow may be observed on the 
high point at a short distance S. of Kétriyi, but seldom lower 
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down the ranges; as the elevation thence perceptibly dimi- 
nishes. I must not omit to mention that alum and sulphur 
are found in the hills to the N. of Kétriyd, and form articles of 
trade between B’hig and Shikarpur; and there is every rea- 
son to believe that this range would be found to yield other 
minerals. The streams are more or less impregnated with 
mineral substances, and hot springs are frequently met with. 
The natives count five passes into the upper country, between 
and including the Gandava and Bélan, of which we only know 
of two from actual survey. The importance of inquiries on 
these roads into Khorasin is obvious. 


Route from Khdngar to Lehri in Eastern Kach' hi. 


Khingar is a well-built mud fort on the southern side of 
the Barshirf desert, and in the direct road from Se ie Sindh 
to Eastern Kach’hi. At present it is abandoned and unin- 
habited, from the excesses formerly committed on it and the 
neighbourin country by those inveterate plunderers the 
Dumkis, Jelrings Bugtis, &e. A large nala formerly led the 
water from the river inundations close to the walls of Klingar. 
The surrounding country is still well cultivated, and protec- 
tion is afforded to it from a neighbouring post of our cavalry. 

Cross the Barshdri desert in a direction about 10° W. of 
N. to Maniyuti, distance 20 miles. At about 11 miles this 
route crosses the ‘ Nuriwah” néla, running from S.E. to N.W., 
the relic of an important channel for conveying the inunda- 
tions of the Indus across this tract, now choked: up and lon 
disused. Madniyttiis a small fort, inhabited by a few Umrint 
Beluchis; but the facilities for pasture which it possesses to 
the south-eastward attract a great number of Jats with their 
flocks, and these are scattered over the nei hbouring countr 
in temporary sheds or huts. ‘The su ply of water is d anf 
cnt on rain in the eastern hills, whence it is brourht to 
Maniyuti by ndlas. Kach’hi wells in the nala, to the east of the 
fort, supply a limited quantity during the dry season. The 
impor:ance of water to parties crossing in this direction, how- 
ever, has rendered it necessary to sink a well of masonry; and 
though, like all the water procured from springs on the edge 
of the desert, it is brackish, yet cattle and the inhabitants 
themselves drink it. There are some exceedin ly fine patches 
of cultivation to the east and south, with lane hao of grass, 
The mustard-seed pene (shagraf*) isin great plenty ; the other 
crops are principally juwarf. The Umarandyis have the right 








ie he a ani & ¢, fine, rare, &e-ta Persian epitivet, and not properly the name 
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of zamindarf over this place, under sanads [patents] from the 
khans of Kelat. : 

Shahpur, 124 miles from Maniyiti, N.E.; the road is level, 
but sandy and heavy, across the Lehri and Lirahi nialas, 
the latter within 2 miles of Lindah, a place formerly of some 
size and importance, and belonging to the Bangah tribe of Jats, 
but at present it is nearly depopulated, owing to the ravages 
of the marauders. Lindah is 1 mile from Shahpur ; the road, 

ing along the edge of high sand-hills, is very heavy. 

hahpur is situated in an uncultivated sandy plain, about 6 
miles from the Bugti hills. It is a well-built, thickly-popu- 
lated, open town, indebted for its comparatively flourishin 
condition in the heart of a country inhabited by profes 
freebooters, to the fact of its belonging, as an en'am, to the 
family of an influential seyyad. An excellent supply of water 
is procured from Kach’hi wells, at a distance of about } of a 
mile to the south of the town, in the bed of a large river: this 
latter is dry, except immediately after heavy rain on the hills, 
There is a considerable quantity of cultivated ground at some 
distance from Shaihpur, at Sherani, Gugar, &c. The sand- 
hills, before alluded to, continue to run nearly due castward 
from Shihpur: following the general direction of the Bugti 
range, they terminate at a place called Uch’h, where is a 
plentiful supply of water from the hills. There is a somewhat 
shorter and more direct route from Sind’h to Shihpur and 
Eastern Kach'hi, by crossing over from Mubarikpur by way 
of the small fort of Gamah and the wells in the desert, known 
as Dadékar. The distance is about 30 miles, 

Chattar, 10, miles. The road, skirting the hills in nearl 
a N.E. direction, is open, but sandy and heavy, lying throug 
large patches of high grass, and a thick wood of babul [ Acacia 
Arabica]. Chattar isa walled town of some size, with con- 
siderable cultivation in its vicinity. It was formerly the 
stronghold of the Jekranf tribe of Belichis, the most active 
of all the plundering clans, who, with their chiefs, Darya 
Khan and Turk ‘Ali, took Chattar and its lands from Re 
Warpiris. 

Phuldji, 10 miles in a N. direction, by a road through a 
thick wood of tamarisk and babul. It passes the fort and 
village of Jehada, 4 miles from Chattar; cultivation is abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood of this place. Phulaji has two 
small mud-forts well supplied with water, and has much culti- 
vated ground to the east and north; though the general 
feature of the surrounding country is wood. 

It commands the pass, 54 miles distant E., to Dirah and 
Khan, the Mari and Bugti strongholds. There isaroad across 
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the desert due W, from Phul4jf to B by way of Chachah, 
42 miles distant. Kahan, sag 2 sings de , is distant from 
Phuldjf 56 miles, by way of Sartéf and Nalusk pass. 
Dirah, in the Bugtf country, is 64 miles. 

Lehri, 134 miles in a N.W. direction. The first part of the 
road lies thr thick wood and heavy sand, but the re- 
mainder through an open and occasionally cultivated country. 
Lehri, the largest and most important town in Eastern Ka- 
ch’hf, is walled in, and has a well supplied bézér, with a con- 
siderable trade between B’hég, Talli, and Lehri, which su 
plies the wants of all the low country between it and Shah- 

ir, as well as the hilly country of the Maris and Bugtis. 
There is much cultivated land about Lehrf. About 3 miles 
to the S. a road leads from Lehrf to Kahan, but it is a diffi- 
cult route, barely practicable for camels, and measuring about 
85 miles; a thick wood lies between Lehrf and the hills, 
and the bed of a wide river passes close to the southern wall 
of the town; this, after rain, leaves a formidable stream. 
Water is abundant, being always procured on digging a few 
feet deep in the bed of the river; but in those are not 
accustomed to it, their water appears to occasion ulcers; and 
the same is the case in Western Kach'hi rticularly at Dadar. 
From this evil our troops suffered severe y. There are routes 
from Lehri to the Khajjack country, through Mall, Tallf, and 
Kiirk to Dadar by Togachf and Mitt. 

The whole distance from Khéngar to Lehri is 66} miles. 
The tract of country traversed from the northern edge of the 
desert at Mdniyiitf differs from the central and western porti 
of Kach’hé in the light and sandy nature of the soil, as well as 
in the want of running streams. Cultivation is consequently 
very partial, being dependent on seasons of rain,* the supply 
of water from wells being little more than sufficient for men 
and cattle. Forage is plentiful along this line of country, 
pears is ee for its a searre se of cattle and sheep. Cotton 

in favourable seasons) and juwarf are the principal crops. 
The nt and Mari gi ich commence ck Shands, are 
apparently a spur from at Suleimén range, running 
nearly N. and S. They do A na to any considerable height, 
but are sufficiently elevated to produce a great change of 
climate. The highest portion of the Marf hi may be about 
2000 feet above the level of the plains. Lime in some portion 
of these hills appears to preva in so great a degree, that 
alabaster was observed in considerable quantities. Their 


* T * ” ~ . . 
heaty. ofae ee cenpanied tenet, fom Jautiary to March. The rains are very 
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general appearance does not differ, however, from the grea 
range, a conglomerate of clay and lime, intermixed with large 
round stones, being their most common feature. The roads or 
passes through these hills are, for the most part, the sandy beds 
of torrents overhung with precipitous cliffs ; and water is alone 
procurable (except at Dirah acid Kahan) from pools left by the 
rain, and these after a certain period become brackish. At 
Dirah there is a natural spring called Sirak, in Beluchi (a cor- 
rupt contraction of Siyah-Ab) [Black Water]. This phrase is 
always used to distinguish spring-water from other water, as 1s 
likewise that of “ Pir Chattar."’*- The Kahan and Dirah valleys 
are highly productive, particularly of wheat. The Maris and 
Biigtis also feed large herds of cattle and flocks of broad-tailedt 
sheep. Alum and sulphur are found in mines near Tallfin these 
hills, and form articles of trade. The whole of the low and hilly 
country above mentioned is inhabited by Belichis, who are in- 
veterate plunderers; viz., Dumkis and Jekrioks in the plains ; 
Maris and Bugtis in the hills. (Their subdivisions, &c., will 
hereafter be given.) ‘The two last have ever held themselves 
independent, except in a feudal service to the Khan of Kelat; 
and their strength of position, and proverbial fierceness and 
courage, have enabled them always to maintain their inde- 
pendence. The Dumkis and Jckranis long held the plains of 
ach’hi completely at their mercy ; and being well mounted, 
defied pursuit. It was only after’the most active and harass- 
ing campaign that these scourges of the country were put 
down. ‘The Jats cultivate the land, and feed the flocks of the 
Belichis. A communication exists between the Mari and 
Bugti hills and Harand-Dajil, the most southerly of the 
Sheik f ssions. ‘Chese places formed, up to the time of 
the late Khan, the extent of the Kelit possessions eastwards. 


Route through Central Kach'hé from Barshirt to D hag, fe. 


Kasim-ka Jék,§ a small village 19 miles N.W. from 
Barshiri, on the Nari river, which, rising in the hills beyond 
the Khajjak country, traverses the whole of the centre of 
Kach’hi till lost in the desert. The Khajjak tribe, however, 
holding this important source of fertility in their possession, 

© Pir Chattar may mean “ Cunning Bluebeard,” and be a nickname. It is not clear 
whether the writer means that the spring at Pir Chattar is called Siyih-Ab, or that 
springs are here called by that name or Pir Chattar indifferently —F. 5. 

f Dunbah in Persian,—F. S. | 

t Sheik in the MS. The spelling of this word Seik, and then Sheik, almost like the 
Arh Shetkh, ix a aicasiahie thames of the pozzling irregularity of our common 

r phy. Sik’h is pronounced nearly as Shjk’h in some parts of India.—P, 3. 

© § Riss market. Sék ie the Sind’hi promusciaiion of the Hind! chack or choko— 
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have of late years so diminished the supply, which would be 
otherwise abundant throughout its whole course, that the 
water in the Narf seldom (except after heavy rains) reaches 
further S. than B*hag, and even at that place the quantity is 
limited. At 14} miles this road the village of Mir-hur, 
crosses the Nari, and thence to Kasim. The juwari crops are 
very luxuriant. : : 

“Bhig* distant from Kasim ka Jék about 194 miles, is 
considered as the capital of Kach’hi, more from its central 
position than from its trade or actual ne: It was, 
under the Kelat rulers, the residence of e Nawab and the 
seat of government of the province. It isa large walled town, 
with a population of about 8000, principally Hindus. It car- 
ries on a trifling trade in the products of Kach'hi with Shikir- 

ur, but it has principally a transit trade, being an entrepét 
or the averse to and from that place to Khorésén. The 
surrounding country has the most desolate appearance. The 
population throughout the whole of the plains is scanty, and 
the villages are few and widely scattered. Juwarf and ‘cotton 
are cultivated immediately in the neighbourhood of B’hag, and 
the former attests, by the richness of the crops, the capa- 
bilities of the soil of the low country for purposes of cultiva- 
tion. The soil here appears more loamy than the hard clay 
generally met with. There are no wells at this lace, and the 
river Nari supplies the water used at Bhag. ti has the re- 
mains of one or two fine tombs outside the walls, which are in 
a state of ruin, and afford but little protection to the town. 
They have bastions and loopholes. 


Roads leading from B'hég to Gandévé, Haji, Mitré, and the Khaj- 
Jak Country, Lehri, Phuléjt, and Eastern Kach'hé, Dédar, and 
the Bélén Pass. 


The regular Kéfilah Recta! route is by way of B’hag to 
Haji-ka Shehr, and thence to Dé ; that from Mihisir to 
the latter place has been alread described, and that from 
B’hig to spn Ay miles N.W. over a generally desolate 
tract, completes the junction of the route along western 
hills with that of Central Kach’hi. 

Haji-ka Shehr, 16 miles due N. from B’hag on the Narf, is 
a small walled town, in good repair Its permanent inha- 
bitants are principally Jats and Hinds. e Brahtiwis take 
up their residence here and in the neighbourhood during the 

* The author invariably writes Bagh, as if this were the Persian word for garden; 


but both M. Tassin's ma Calcutta, 1837) ha il ‘ : 
rem el oly te bet sth fa Pa ot ele ery Pati 
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winter, living principally in tumans, and going to the bizar 
for sles ai The rare at Haji is well ie lied ; but being 
on the hich road for Kafilahs, it has principal y a transit trade, 

From Haji to Dadar the distance is about 22 miles N.W. by 
way of Mitri; and from Barshuri to Dadar, by B hag and Haji, 
764 miles. 

It will only be necessary to remark on the central portion 
of the province traversed in the above route—that is, from 
Barshiri to Didar—that the country is thinly inhabited, and 
penvaenss more of a desert than a cultivated tract. The 

dri and the canals which might be drawn from it, and of 
which there are numerous remains, would render this part of 
Kach'hi, however, most productive, and capable of supporting 
a large population; but misgovernment on the one hand, and 
the ravages of the Brahawis on the other, have all but re- 
duced Central Kach'hi to desolation. The cultivators and 
fixed inhabitants are generally Jats, though the Bréhawis live 
at many of the places on this route during the cold months. 
The roads are perfectly level, and the river or ndlds only 
offer maa after heavy rain, when they become im- 

assable. 

F The route from Haji to Sibbi and the Khajjak country is 
by way of Mitri, a walled and well-supplied town, and Kurk; 
the general direction is about 20° E. of N., and the distance 
24 miles. This tract is generally uncultivated till within 
about 4 miles S. of Kurk; thence, as far N. as the hills, the 
country is very productive. “The whole of thg Khajjak 
country, of which the Fort of that name is the capital, is very 
rich, particularly in wheat. The Khajjak tribe, as before 
stated, held the means of irrigation by the Nari completely in 
their hands; and their c and extent of cultivation were 
unequalled in an of Kach’hi. Roads lead from Gulu in 
the plains near Khajjak, to Bidrah, Mundege, Kwut, and 
Talli, the capital of the powerful tribe of the Sha-dd-zayi 
Afghins,* or Pat’hins, the estimated distance being 46 kés, or 
about 70 miles. This northern corner of Kach‘hi, that is from 
Lehri N.W. to Khajjak and Gulu, is an unexplored part of 
the plains; but there can be no doubt that it is a rich and 
important one, as it borders on the Mari country; the Pat’hin 
tribes, by whom it is chiefly inhabited, as the Shi-di-zayis, 
Shirinis, Bazdars, Koétriyins, Daman Linis, and Pannis, are 
generally at war with the Maris and Khajjaks: their rich 
country constantly inviting the incursions of the former, 
From Khajjak to Dadar the distance is about 24 miles. 
Afhien FS. ya Afghan Pat ya synonymous term fi 
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The following routes, derived from the best native in- 
formation, are connected with the portion of the country N. 
of Haji:— 

Note of a Route from Talli in the Plains to Kahan. 

On leaving Talli one proceeds easterly about 6 miles to the 
commencement of the Hills. There is a pass which is not 
considered as difficult; camels can traverse it; and my in- 
formant says guns could do the same. On crossing one or 
two hills, one descends into the valley of the Lehri river, 
which is followed for 18 miles, and the first halting-place is on 
its banks, 12 kés from Talli. The hills on either side are not 
described as precipitous or high. Passing over another range 
of easy hills, on which is the second halting-place, 12 kds from 
the former, the road descends gradually to a lower tract of 
country, in which, about 4 or 5 kés from the hills, is Kah4n, 
§kés from the second halting-place. The total distance is 
32 kés, There is no want of water, wood, or grass along this 
road; and the road itself is said to be good. It bears the 
name of Gand4va, and is said to have been formed during the 
time of Taimir Shih, an ancestor of Shah Shujd (1 give it as 
the native told me, having no books of any sort nearer than 
Sakkar): my informant says that this road, like many others in 
the hills, is used by the natives without difficulty with camels. 
He says it is a good route to Kahan; and, as far as I can 
understand him, there are no passes in it to present impedi- 
ments: in oft he merely describes a hilly country covered in 
parts with low brushwood and grass. 

Two Routes leading from Gulu in the Plains to Tallé. 

Ist route through Bidrah and Herndyi* :— 

Entering the pass about a kés beyond Gulu in a northerly 
direction, one crosses the stream of the Ndri several times 
during the first 10 or 15 miles: the road is good, and the pass 
Si bathe always several hundred yards wide. The ascent 
is gentle, and the pass is quite practicable for guns, Mihrib 
Khin’s two guns having traversed it as far as Choteili, and 
also, I believe, Kwut, during his Méri campaign, about 
20 years ago. 

F The hills - each side are in some places accessible to in- 
antry, in others scarped. Infantry can generall alon 
the ‘se of them. Plenty of grass ats be Gana. > : 

The waters of the mountain-streams do not come down 
violently till the months of May and June. 





* Perhaps Hernéyi.—F. 5. 
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The road is generally stony, but clear of obstacles. On 
reaching within about a kés of Badrah the defile terminates ; 
and one marches through a hilly country. Badrah,* 12 kés 
from Gulu, is a small fort belonging to the Bira-zayis. There 
are about eighty familics in it, and three or four banyans. 
The country around it, in the valley of the Niri, is cultivated 
chiefly with wheat. There is no want of water or grass. 
Leaving Badrah and skirting the Nari along a good road, 
with high hills on each side, the second march is Miyah 
Shalin-ka Kach'h, 10 kdés northwards, ‘This isa small village 
of thirty or forty houses of priests; Grass is to be had. 
10 kés further N. one comes to Hernayi, ane the same de- 
scription of road. ‘Chere is a fort with 200 families, and ten or 
fifteen banyans, The place belongs to the Makrani Pat’hans: { 
wheat, &c. is cultivated in the neighbourhood, From this 
place one takes a north-easterly direction along the banks of a 
stream that joins the Nari at Herniyi, and passes at times 
over gently swelling hills to Choteili, a village of sixty families 
and twenty banyans, also belonging to the Makrini Pat’hans. 
There is a fort and a tower (Burj) here. Wheat and rice are 
cultivated, and grass can be procured. Mustafi Khan, 
Mihrib Khan's general, took his two guns as far as this place. 
An excellent road leads one from Choteili to Talli. Leaving 
the hills about a kés beyond Choteili, one emerges into an 
extensive soa plain which, as one approaches Talli, is well 
cultivated and studded with villages. Talli belongs to the 
Shé-du-zayi Pathans. It seems to consist of a cluster of small 
villages. “There are six forts occupied by tht heads of 
families, and Haizu-l-lah Khan and Rishu-l-lah} Khan are 
the two most powerful chiefs. ‘There is another named 
Dinuh Khan. ‘This place is very wealthy, and various kinds 
of grain and tobacco are cultivated near it. Water is ob- 
tained from Kariz (water-courses). There are 500 families 
and forty or fifty banyans, by whom a considerable traffic ts 
carried on. The Sheikhs|| and Sha-du-zayis are great horse- 
breeders, and are hostile to the Maris. The whole distance 
from Gulu to Talli by this road is estimated at 5 manzils § 

), or 46 keds. 
2nd route through Badrah and Mundai :— 





-* Brada, in the MS.—F. 8. 

i Probably Fakirs or Dervishes, ¢.¢, Asceticn; as the Muselmins have no priesthood. 
—F. 8. 

ft That is, Afghdn tribes, who have emigrated from Makrin on the Persian Gulf.— 
F.5. 

§ This name has probably been misspelt.—F. 8. 

| Shik’h, i. ¢. Sik’bs 1_F. 8, nt 

© Manzil, or Meshelah, are Arabic terms, signifying a day's journey.—F. 5. 
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To Badrah as above described; then taking a north-easterly 
direction along the banks of the Baji, which falls into the 
Nari; a little below Badrah one comes to Mundai, 8kés. The 
Tiver passes close under the walls, Mustafi Khdr’s guns came 
to this place. The village or fort is small, belongs to the 
Maris, and when inhabited, can lodge about 100 families; but 
there is-no cultivation about at present, and it whe? fii 
that the place is deserted; prass is plentiful. The hills are 
I kés distant, and the town has a large masjid (mosque), built 
by 'A‘lam Khiin Bérizayi many years ago. ‘ 

Four kés from Mundai, in‘an easterly direction, and 2 oi 
ceceding up the course of the stream, one reaches the vi age 
of Kwut, Pelaniphag to the Khajjaks. Mustafa Khin’s guns 
came here. The road is excellent, except half a kés of broken 
sandhills nearer Kwut than Mundai; but even here there are 
no obstacles to guns. Eight families and six or seven banyans 
occupy the place; wheat is cultivated, and there is plenty of 
grass. On leaving Mundai one passes in a direction about 
+ points E. of N., over a hilly country with a but stony 
road to a pool of water, 8 kés. The pool may be 50 yards in 
diameter, and 2 feet deep: there are several other pools alon 
the road at a little distance from it. Continuing on the hi 
road for 2 kés more, one enters a Ran (desert) of sand with an 
excellent road to the village of Puwer, 10 kés from the water. 
This place contains about 100 families of the Sandchi or Mana- 
chi* Pat'hans, who are hostile to the Maris. There are no 
banyans; the land is cultivated in the proper season ; and the 
water, though from wells only 3 or 4 feet eep, is good; gra 
is plentiful ; some say that Puwer is at present uninhabited. 
On leaving Puwer one proceeds along the plain for 2 or 3 kés, 
and then for 2 or 3 kés further over hills and stony ground, 
among which a ndli runs from W. to E.; the road then 
ceeds along the plain again to Talli, which is 12 kés dic 
Puwer. The entire distance from Gulu to Talli by this road 
18 estimated at 5 manzils or 50 kas, 

Salar is a Huseeiné Jarin village, 4 kés S.E. of Talli, with 
a fort; 200 families, six or seven banyans, great cultivation, 
and water from Kriz. 

My informant describes water and grass to be most plentiful 
all over the hills, but he did not give me so favourable an 
account of the fuel. 


* ‘The writer anys that he had written this name in the ori inal character so hasti 
a Pee na loubtfal how it ought to be real.—F._ 8, -# = 
om kde, exp cual about 18 miles ie an we day's jf in moat 

ree ei Redrlne : ys journey in most parts of Asia 
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2.—A short Account of the Behicht and other Tribes who inhabit 
Upper Sindh and Kach'hi. 

Along the river Indus from B’hakar, as far as Shikar-pur, 
the country is principally inhabited by Jaéts and the Beluchi 
tribe of Khdsahs. he former, who are found seattered all 
over the low country, alluded toin the previous routes, are con- 
sidered as the aborigines* of the land, the Belichis poicy 
as they acknowledge, foreign invaders. The Jiits are solely 
cultivators and breeders of cattle, but some few of them have 
attained importance as zamindars (land-holders). The Jats 
in Sindh and Kach’hi are ey r, and in most cases, 
the servants and labourers of the uwi and other Beltichis. 
They have, in common with all those tribes, various and ex- 
tremely numerous subdivisions. Jats are to be found in eve 
portion of Upper and Lower Sind’h, and even as far eastw 
as Kach’hi, LA tia they feed their flocks in the Bani (grass 
lands) ani islands of the Ran.t These people are believed to 
have been the original inhabitants of the country, who were 
converted to Islamism by their Muselman invaders, and this 
supposition is supported in some degree by their own tradi- 
tions as well as by the early mention of many of their tribes in 
the native historical works on Sindh. The Jats are a most 
useful class of people, and under a more vigorous and equitable 
government would prove valuable subjects; but being con- 
stantly exposed to the violence of marauders under rulers 
who offer no protection to their subjects, in a country also 
where the cultivator too often sows for the robber to reap, 
they dwindle down to an inferior and servile state, livi 
principally on the produce of their flocks in temporary habita- 
tions, and moving about as forage or water ma uire, 
The fe ing are subdivisions of the Jat tribes found in U per 
Sind’h and Kach’hi. The Beyahs and Abrahsf{ are bea 
zamindars, and of some importance. The Jats divide them- 
selves into two classes, as cultivators and camel-breeders, 

Ist Class, Cultivators :— 


* Their name implies this, for Jat, Jat’b, or Jéth, as it is occasionally written, is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit word + hegre heeipcestit => 

t or rin, probably from Sanskrit word aranya, a desert, signifies a sand 
desert, but is peculiarly given in Western Inclia to that singular sandy morass whic 
almost encloses Kach’h Proper, and separates it from Sind h, and the Great Western 
District called Thar (Sthala); for an account of which see Col. Tod's Rajpatana. — 


and Arabs in the MS., which has bere, no doubt, been mistranscribed ; as 

called fsand Arabs. The Beyihe anid A being the two 
named on the list, manifestly belong to thamost considerable of the agricultural 
tribes, those who are gamindirs or landholders.—F. 8. 
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1. Abrah 12. Khurirah 
2. Beyah 13. Wagar 
3. Bachiwad 14. Tihin 

4. Déyah 15. Gényd 
5, Kakadputrah 16. Powir 
6. Bikéjah 17. Sitdrah 
7. Sark 18, Mihr 

8. Dunir 19. Bangar 
9. Junéjhir 20. Badidni 
10. Marafini 91. Kaki 
1l. Lédrah 22, Batt 

9nd Class, Camel-breeders :-— 

1. Dindri 10. Mir 

2. Gadrah 11. Manjidah 
3. Shidwil 12. Babar 
4. Mandrah 13. Shdrah 
5. Sangarini 14. Hised- 
6. Wawanj . 15. Vaniyar 
7. Gid*hi ; 16. Hajinah 
8. Sandilah 17. Chalgari 
9. Waswinah 18. Waluwat 


Of these subdivisions Nos, 2, 4, 5, and 17 have more claims 
to Belichi than Jat origin, but as they oceupy themselves 
entirely as camel-breeders and drivers they are considered as 
belonging to the latter class. 

The Khésahs* are a numerous tribe of cultivating Belichis, 
pee rely inhabiting the tract of country before alluded 
to; they are occasionally met with on the southern edge of 
the Barshuri desert. Their quiet habits of life have left the 
Khésahs few friends among their predatory brethren ; and they 
therefore seck that part of the country where they are least 
likely to be molested, and claim the protection of the Khair- 
piir government, to which they are tributary. The Khdésahs 
were firm adherents of the Kaloradynasty, in whose cause they 
suffered many severe losses. They had formerly considerable 
possessions to the E. of the Indus, beyond Khair-pur, but of 
these the Talpuris have deprived them. This tribe has four 
subdivisions :-— 

1. Kalihini (the Chief) 

2. Bakrani 

3. Juriydni 

4. Siriydni (who cultivate the land near the desert). 

The Khésahs are feudal retainers of the Khair-pur branch 
of the 'Talpari family. . 


© Perhaps Khiguhs, ¢. «, peculiacty, especially Belichis.—F. 8. 
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Jat’ hiwis, 

The Jat'huwis are a small Belichi tribe which inhabits the 
tract of country immediately to the E. of Shikar-pur, and ex- 
tends eastwards to the Indus and the confines of the Burdikar 
onthe N. The Sind’h canal bounds the Jat’hiwi country to 
the S. Portions of this tribe are to be found elsewhere, and 
in Kach’hi at San-nf as before mentioned. The Jat huwis 
were a troublesome and predatory tribe, but have of late 
years been much restrained by the Khair-mir government, 
and they are now peaceable, if we except occasional feuds, 
common to all the Behichi tribes, between them and their 
neighbours the Burdis, which boundary disputes tend to keep 
up. Such feuds show themselves in mutual violence, till the 
interests of the parties suggest a compact between them for 
acertain period, and such truces are seldom infringed. The 
Jat hiwi country is very favourably situated for cultivation, 
and is productive. The chief is a zaminddr, under feudal 
service to Khair-pir. The following are the subdivisions of 
this tribe, whose principal town is Dhirép'har, about 20 miles 
E. of Shikdr-pir :— 


1. Brahmani 7. Sangléjar 
2. Bijardui 8. Rodrini 
3. Baddni §. Sherrin 
4. Shadinjar 10. Khésdn 
5. Jalili | 11. Sayyad-Khindni. 
6. Sahawdni 
Hurdis. 


The portion of Upper Sind'h known as Burdikar, from the 
tribe inhabiting it, extends in a north-easterly direction to the 
edge of the desert, and joins the Jat’hawi country to the 8. 
The Burdis have among their subdivisions some notorious 

lunderers, who formerly infested the whole of Upper Sind’h, 

t have, since our Gitablishaient in that country, been much 
restrained. They are a numerous and warlike tribe, at deadly 
feud with the Mazaris and Bugtis, whose incursions, from their 
proximity to the hills and desert, they are constantly called 
upon to repel. Burdikar is a productive tract of rie as 
the large outlet from the Indus called the Begari Nala 
om traverses its whole extent from E. to W., and affords 

to irrigation. The principal town is J’hall, though 
the residence of the chief is Shir-ger'h. The subdivisions of 
the Burdi tribe are: — 


VOL, XIV. F 
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1. Sdlgai 
. Béjardni (the Chief) } 2. Goldr 


—_— 


2. Bunglanj 3. Bangwah 
4. Raha-zayi 
sci: 2 Sunt 
4. Kanirdmi , : 
a 3. Dairi-ydni 
5. Vindowani 4 Daha-kdnt 
6. Baj-kdni . 
6. Sdhut-Kekidni 
7. Bahal-kint 
8. Dahdni 
9. Zapi 
10. Bakrani 
11. Choéhildni 
12. Jeghani 
13. Sundardnt 1. Suhdwi 
14. Siirdni 2. Arbénl 
; » (3. Jdgirdot. 


Of this tribe the four principal subdivisions, with their 
chiefs, are these :— 
1. Bijardni Shir Mahammed 
2. Sundardéni Zeinatu-!-din 
3. Sorani Khairu-l-din Khan 
4. Jeghint  Zdhir Khan. 


And the three subdivisions above mentioned are again 
divided as described. The Burdis are subject to the Khair- 
ir government, on the same conditions as the Khdsahs and 
Vat’ hiwis. 
Jamilis. 


This is a poor and small clan of Belichis, who are cultivators 
and shepherds at Rajhan, at the northern extremity of U 
Sind’h, and on the edge of the Barshiri desert. They have 
also villages in Eastern Kach’hi, and were always on good 
terms with the Dumkis, Jekranis, and others who could not 
carry on their forays without the assistance of the wells kept 
by the Jamalis at Rajhin and other places. This tribe is 
tributary to the Karddr of Naushéra, belonging to the Haider- 
abéd government, and had the right of le a toll on all 
Kifilahs and travellers passing the desert to Barshiri, as a 
sort of black mail for protection afforded to them across that 
tract. Their subdivisions are :— 

1. Randdni 3. Mundardni 
2. Dasht* 4. Shirkindal.t 


® Desert.—F. S. $ Shir-Khindnt !—F, S. 
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Eastern Kaca’ni. 
*Amrénis. 


The ’Amranfs not being plunderers, but possessing in the 
lands near Méniyiiti all they require for their sustenance and 
the pasture of their flocks, were constantly exposed to the 
violence of the marauders in their neighbourhood, and with 
difficulty maintained their position on the northern edge of the 
desert. They are an inconsiderable but well-dis tribe, 
and have assisted materially in all our measures for putting 
down the Dumkis and Jekrants, with whom they were, of 
course, at deadly feud. Méniydti and its vicinity have been 
before described; there are also portions of the tribe at Jam- 
bah and other places to the westward. Their subdivisions 
are :— 


1. Jangiyani 7. Palliyini 

2. Bardchini 8. ma Khdzayi 
3. Ghazniydni 9. Sdzdyi 

4. Ferdzdni 10. Rinddni 

5. Bel&ni 11. Mazdrini. 

6. Malghdni 


Bigtis. 

The Bagti Hills form the southern extremity of the r 
before nag gees in eps xe hag rat entirel £- e 
possession of this tribe, which is a large an werful one, 
said to muster 2000 fighting men, thou ch probably half that 
i would be oxbng oe truth. os igtis Reset a oa 

letely ‘predatory tribe, being connected with the Ma 
a af rai ulise to the inenduters in the plains. The 
capital of their country is the fort of Deirah (or as it is com- 
monly called in the country Siyéf, from the spring near it): 
from its strong position it was considered as inaccessible by 
the native rs. The Biigtis thus carried on their system 
of depredation in perfect security ; and the story goes, that the 
only attempt to punish them and the Maris ever made was, 
an expedition under the great Kelat chief, Nasir Khén, which 
failed completely. They have ever enjoyed a perfect immunity 
from tax or tribute; and a feudal ow ent of the 
authority of the Kelat chief was all they were called upon to 
pay- only defile leading into the Bugti country ever 
by our forces, is that Phulaji before mentioned. 
t is distant 64 miles, and is a pay practicable and com- 
paratively open road for guns of ahy description. There are 
other footpaths to Detrah from the southern side at Matzin, 

Pz 
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&e. Deirah is situated in a fertile plain of about 6 miles in 
its greatest extent; it is a small a Oey ae tae though 
the only stronghold possessed by the tribe; the siyaf, or spring, 
is distant gbaae 400 yards. From Deirah to Khén the distance 
is about 37 miles by a road practicable for guns (though they 
were transported with difficulty, epee to through strong 
narrow defiles and gorges, particularly that of Pir-pattah). 
The Bigtis are subdivided as follows:—their chief, Bebaraz,* 
is an old man, and has two sons, Ahmed Khan and Islim Khan. 


lL. Rajah 9. Noétini Firdizdni 
2. Kalpare 10. Noéuini Dirisak ¢ 
3. Masiri 11. Sandiyani 

4. Kokéni 12. Ramd-zayi 

5. Mundarim 13. Sarkari 

6. Kiyd zayi 14. P*hung 

7. Shambanini 15. Chandrah-zayi. 
8. Seidini 


Of these the Kalpars, separating themselves from the other 
ions of the tribe who live in the hills, have always taken 
up their residence on the southern skirts towards Malli, and 
thence have been most active and inveterate marauders in 
the Burdi country, as well as in the Haider-abad districts, 
near Mubarik-pur, and the province of Chanduki. 
Maris. 

The Mari hills lie N. of Phulaji, and extend nearly to the 
Pat'han and Khajjak countries at Kwut and Mundai. This 
tribe is certainly the most powerful and numerous of any of 
the Beltchi clans, and having a great reputation as warriors, 
as well as occupying a country so strong that a few determined 
men may hold the passes against a superior force, the Maris 
have ever been looked upon with great respect and terror 
throughout these countries. They divided with the Kakars 
the possession of the Bélin pass, and made continual forays 
on the whole of the low country inhabited by the people of 
Patan, northward of Lehri. Mutual assistance tended to 
keep up an amicable fueling between them and the Khajjaks, 
who furnished a quota of their best men, to assist on occasions 
of hostility with other parties. The stronchold of the Maris 
is Kahan, a dg sien) Sars fort, situated in a well-watered 
and cultivated plain of about 7 miles in its greatest extent. 
Beyond this there are no fortified places, but two stron posts 
called Kédf and Kélu in the hills, where the whole tri can 
be maintained with water and forage. These are about 40 

t The Direeshke of Sir H. Pottinger’s map.—F, 8, 
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miles from Kahan. The climate of the Mérf country is more 
bracing, and cooler by many degrees than that of the plains; 
rain is also very frequent. The appearance of the hill-tribes 
is indeed a stronger proof of the difference of climate between 
the lower and upper country than the height of these hills 
would seem to warrant.* A communication and considerable 
traffic is carried on between the Mari and Bigti tribes and 
the Sik’h possessions in Harand-Dajil, in which direction, also, 
these marauders often commit depredations. The subdivi- 
sions of this tribe are :— 


1. Gazafni | 10. Bdldri 

2. Bijdrdni Ll. Kungarini 
3. Lahardut 12. Pomvadi 
4. Lalouwdni 13. Suluwini 
5. Siyal Kést | 14. Shajd 

6. Madigini 15. Léherini 
1. Band 16. Shérani 
8. Rungdni 17. Mundani. 
9. Sumrini 


The chief} is head of the Ist subdivision, and the other 
three influential men in the clan are Dalf{l Khan, La’l Khén, 
and Rahmat Khan. The Maris have jahirs{ near Haider- 
abad and Khair-pur, and some branches of the latter family 
are connected with the chief by marriage, which increases the 
influence of the tribe. 

Beyond the Mari hills, as it may be to the N., the followin 
Pathan and Afghan tribes are settled, and they are also culti- 
vators in the low country :— 


Afghan Tribes. 
1. Shaddz-rayi 2. Shinini 3. Baiddr. 
Pat’ hans. 
4. Katriyis 6. Pami 
5. Liini 1. Daman. 
Dumbis. 
This tribe is numerous, and thus subdivided :-— 
1. Miré-zai (chief) 9. Talani 
2. Mohammedini 10. Luwadh 
4. 12. : 
5. Shalkdgi 13. Haztrini 
6. Dimiri 14. Sildwi 
7. Gaugi 15, Fatwani, § 
8. Gashkdri 


* In 1840 the difference of the thermometer between Kahin and Phuliji was 25°; 
at the latter 122° within a tent being the maxiwum ; and at the former only 97°, 
# Sincedead. —{ Jihir, i.e. feudal estates!—F.5. —§ Fat-nawSni —F. 8. 
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Jekranis, 

This is not so numerous a tribe as the Dumki, but its 
members were by far the most active plunderers of the low 
country. They acknowledge the authority of the Dumkf 
chief, and assisted that tribe in the expulsion of the Kaihiris 
from Phulaji and Chattar, which last was the stronghold of 
the Gekrinis; the most notorious of which clan as robbers 
were the chiefs Durga Khan, Jami, Rahmat, and Turk Alj, any 
one of whose names was alone sufficient to spread terror 
throughout the surrounding country, so that they carried on 
their ie redations with perfect impunity as far southward and 
westward as Larkhinah. The whole of Kach’hi was com- 
pletely at their mercy, and no Kafilah was formerly safe 
without an escort of Damkis and Jekranis; in other words, 
without a tax as black-mail paid to those tribes. The Jekninfs 
ake about 300 well-mounted men. They are thus sub- 

ivided :— 


1. Salivani (the chief) 6. Sélkani 

2, Majani 7. Mélkani 

3. Siyapdz 8. Kardr Kani 
4 Suwanini 9. Dir Kani, 
5. Sudkani 


The Jekrinis now profess to cultivate the ground near 
Shirinf and Shih-pir; but there is too much reason to believe 
that they still earry on their depredations, though not o nly. 
The natives of the country insist that no party of Beliichts in 
a chappad [foray] can be complete without a certain portion of 
Jekranis as guides over the desert tracts which intervene* 
between Upper Sind’h and Kach'hi. 


Kathiris. 


The Kaihiris are Sik’hs, and derive their origin from 
Afghanistin.} The sacred character of this tribe did not, 
however, as before mentioned, prevent their being molested 
by the Beluchis, and it is but lately that they have regained 
some of their lost ions at Chattar+ and its vicinity. 
During their exile from Eastern Kach’h{ they lived under the 
SSE Se Ie ME ERIE ITE NI ote ae 

* J have al found the Jekranis the beat guides in Kach 1 along the whole 
of the raster eek ‘aeetieisa connie of the pearines a bes bat o 

+ In the history of Sind’h the following mention ia made of this tribe in describing 
the country of Siwi, known as Sibi. “ At the place called Chattar there is a tribe of 
Seyyads of Kabiri (which word is the name of a tree, the date-tree} : the story goes that 
one of their tap neetredh Bers asec of magic po re pebbles I 

- awe a im " 
rope fp pat ee pry oro ed ee 

{ The writer forgot that Sik’hs canntt be considered as al character of 


the 
J f 7 “4 ' ij F - 1 
researc Saree themvelves; to Hindds and Mohammedais they are anything 
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protection of the Sind’h governments at Khair-pur in Upper 
Sind’h. The Kaihiris are a strong tribe, and of the most 
peaceable habits, suitable to their religious profession; the 
violence of the Behichis alone drove them to arms. They 
have not, of course, any subdivisions. 

The foregoing enumeration embraces all the tribes met with 
between the Indus and the extremity of Eastern Kach'hi, and 
from thence to the ay a country. In the centre of the 
province there is also found the important Mag’héri tribe 
under its chief Ghulinil Nabi.* Their capital is Juldl Khin, 
N.W. of Bhag. Their subdivisions are :-— 

1. Hajiz-zayi | 3. B*hdnd 
2. Bam 4. Arbani. 

The Mag'héris have an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Abrahs and Maghis. Beyond the Bugti country to the E. 
and N., as far as Rézan on the Indus, we meet with the 
Mazari Beluchis, a violent and predatory tribe, whose depre- 
dations have occasionally nA very injurious to the traffic 
on the river. They are subjects of the Sik’h government, but 
do not appear to be much restrained. The Mazaris join the 
Kalpar and Dirisak Bugtis in their forays on Upper Sind’h 
along the line of country extending from Kétriya to Dadar. 
There are also Rind, iri, and Jat’huwi Belichis. The 
Lashiris are a subdivision of the Maghsi,t and are not very 
numerous. The latter have been before described. Inde- 
pendent of the Belichi tribes in Kach'hi the Sarawan Brahuwis 
are met with to the westward in the centre of the province, 
and northward in the vicinity of Dadar, Mitri, Maghi, and 
Khajjak country, but they only reside in the plains during the 
cold months; of the Sarawan tribe who held jahirs or lands 
under a feudal tenure in Kachhi, or came down for food, &c. 
during the inclement season, were the Reissani chief Ussud 
Khan, Shahwini Mahamed Khan, Bungalzye, Adam Khan, 
Mahomedshye Mullah Deenae, Lehree, Mahamed Khan, Koord 
with Alla Deenae, Sungur, Zugar, Menghull Tazil Khan, and 
Roodeene. 


* That is, “Slave of the Prophet ;* a clear evidence of their religion.—F. 8. 

} The capital of the Maghsis is Ihal, south of Gandivi, their chief Ahmed 
Khan; they unite with the Jaliwin Brihtwis for their mutual assistance. The Hinds 
are in the same position with respect to the Sirfiwin Brihdwis, awd both are for that 
reason considered as belonging to those tribes, though they are in reality Belichis.~ 

t The Biréhiwis and Belichis are different divisions of the same people, known under 
the general name of Belich, or Helichi: but their language and physiognomy indicate 
a difference of origin. The Hiribiiwis are of a Hindé, the Beli of a Persian race, 
—Pottinger, tom. v., p. 54.—F. 5. ~ 
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General Observations. 

If we are to believe the accounts of the Beluchis esta- 
blished in Upper Sind’h and Kach‘hi, one of their clans only 
originally emigrated from Makran, viz., that of the Rinds, 
ah oe who i claim to pure Beliich{ blood say they belong 
to that clan. OF the time of this emigration there 1s no ac- 
count. ‘The pretensions to this origin, however, on the part 
of one clan are contradicted by those of another, though on no 
authority but tradition. The Maghsfs, for instance, whose 
clans have numerous subdivisions, themselves also subdivided,* 
are said by the others to have no claim to any but a Jat, or 
Sindhi origin, while the Dumkis, Sasharis, and Rinds are de- 
clared by those who wrofess to settle the question, to be the 
only three of all the Beltichis entitled to call themselves Rinds. 
Some of the songs sung by the luris, or bards, of the Beluchis 
touch upon these pretensions to purity of blood; and it is 
always a point of contention as to the right of a tribe to be 
designated “‘ Asl" Belichi.; The Rinds, the wage ps 
head of all tribes, can now be searcely considered asa dis- 
tinct clan, having nothing beyond their title to peer that 
degree of influence which they still e 
though now powerful, are considered to have risen only of late 
years to importance, and are considered as having no claim to 

ure Behichi blood. The same is the case with the Bugtis. 
Nothing satisfactory, however, could be deduced by pursuing 
these questions further, and we must trust to time and fayour- 
able opportunities hereafter for deriving, from a mass of con- 
tradictory and absurd traditions, something like a consistent 
account of the origin and separation of these tribes into the 
almost endless ramifications which they now present. This 


Se a ET 
® The capital of the Maghei country is at Jhal, or bal, below the western hills, 
about 24 miles south of Gandivd. It belongs to Kelat, and | may thus be considered 
as a portion of Kachbi. The boundaries of the M country extend northwards, 
beyoud Panjak ; westward, to the hills; southward, to kir; aul eastward, to Abid. 
There are three subdivisions of the tribe af Shidizam (Pir Sakhan}— 

1. Tslint; chief, Sbér Kin. 

2. Kati; chief, Hisil Khan. 

3. Hussaini; chief, Sa'll Baksh, 


1. Shimbini; chief, Fatoh Rhino. 
4 Sakini; chief, Faiz Khan, 
, 8. Rajjah, chie “Ali Beg. 
The Maghsls can raise a large force of well-m men, and are a formidable tribe ; 
they muster, as befure-mentioned, together with the biliwin, as well as the Maghiris, 
Abraks, and other Jats. 
+ That is, a radical Belichi.—F. 8. 


1 Probably the author said, ** But be considered,” &ec., as Kelit is the capital of 
the Siniwin division of Belichintdn, more than 100 miles N.W, of Yhal.—F. 5. 
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interminable system of clanship evidently sprang from the 
predatory and restless habits of these people themselves con- 
stantly giving birth to feuds, when parties were combining 
in distinct bodies for mutual protection. These feuds are 
handed down from generation to generation, and “blood for 
blood” is a law the Beluchi never forgets. If I except the 
Maghiris and the Maghsis, the Dumkis, and Jekrinis, all the 
aoe tribes are, more or less, constantly at feud with each 
other. 

The Behichis, who inhabit Upper Sind'h and Kach hi, are 
a large muscular race of men, with very prominent features 
(some have a Jewish expression of face). ‘Their custom 
of allowing the hair to grow over the shoulders and fore- 
head, with a loosely-tied large turban and long beard, gives 
them a wild and ferocious appearance. They are Sannf 
Mohammedans; but, for the most part, completely ignorant 
even of the outward forms of their religion, the only object 
of their superstitious reverence being the holy character ofa 
seyyad.* The tribes intermarry; but a Rind, like a Rajput, 
will take a daughter from a tribe beneath him, though he will 
not give one. 

The Belichi has the very worst possible character among 
the other surrounding tribes; the foremost in the cha 

inst him being his want of good faith. The oath of ng 

luchi is considered as worthless, and is a by-word. They are 
also cowardly, vindictive, and cruel, combining the most wan- 
ton bloodshed with their chappads (predatory expeditions). 

There is in the Beluchi shasucter an inherent love of law- 
less plunder and idle, dissipated habits. ‘The country in- 
habited by this race is by no means deficient im all the essen- 
tials of fertility, and if properly cultivated, its resources, when 
turned to account, would sustain a far greater population than 
it at present maintains; but of the Belichis, many tribes pre- 
fer their old system of reaping the crops sown by others, and 
trusting to plunder rather than labour in cultivating their 
fields. ‘This system, under the former lax government of these 
countries, they could pursue with impunity ; but it is to be 
hoped they may find it will be allowed no longer, and that the 
Jats and cultivators may meet with protection, and be en- 
couraged to improve the country, and turn its great eapabili- 
ties to account. Of these I would observe, that in Central 
Kach'hi irrigation could be carried on in any part of the pro- 
vinee from the Nari and its outlets. Eastw the sinking of 
wells and forming tanks would provide a sufficiency of that 


Se SEN mee ss nnn nn OE 
® That is one of the Prophet's family called Sherif in Africa and Western Asia.—F, 5. 
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indispensable element; and westward, the running streams 
from the hills furnish an inexhaustible source of fertility to a 
large extent of country. Yet, with all these natural advan- 
tages, Kach’hf is thinly peopled, and generally uncultivated, 
arising principally from defects occasioned by the total ab- 
sence of an effective system of government, which has so long 
revailed, and consequently the want of any check to the law- 
Sep: predatory habits of the Behichf tribes. Where the 
soil is cultivated, the crops are most abundant. The Khajjaks, 
for instance, have, alone perhaps of all the cultivators, 
able to preserve what was their own; but this was done at 
the expense of making themselves the enemies of all around 
them; by force they, however, successfully resisted all en- 
croachments, and had the only fertile portion of the province 
at theircommand, The waters of the Indus, as may be seen 
in the annexed sketch, at nt reach to within a few miles 
of Rajhin, in Uj per Sind’h, at their test extent north- 
westwards; but there is no reason to doubt that th might 
be carried across the desert to join the river Narf in Kach hi, 
and thus effect at once a complete change in the whole appear- 
ance of the country, all having been then done that is 1 juisite 
to make « great portion of the present Desert-tract abund: tly 
fertile. It will only be necessary to observe, that for want of 
canals and proper outlets the waters of the Indus, at and near 
Jéniderat, frequently inundate a large extent of country with- 
out being ever turned to any useful account—an evil arising 
from the jealousy of the native government, whose Lons 
to the eastward they conceive would suffer by the formation of 
canals; they, for that reason, resist an attempt on the part of 
the inhabitants to the westward to make an outlet for the in- 
undations, and rather suffer the superfluous water to be wasted 
than to be removed from the land which it injures ; but, if pro- 
perly used, would fertilize. The cultivators o the country, how- 
ever, are fully aware of the value of this great and permanent 


source of fertility which they in the waters of the 
Indus, but, under the miserable and short-sighted policy of 
such governments as have long had rule in countries, 


the subject is powerless, and condemned to hopeless and irre- 
mediable indigence. Such are, unhappily, the most erie ns 
features in the condition of the labourers in Upper Sind’h an 
Kach'hi, where desert-tracts occupy the place of what, under 
a rational and beneficent government, would soon become 
fields, covered with abundant harvests. 
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XII.— Account of the Ascent of the Karin and Dizful Rivers and 
the Ab-i-Gargar Canal, to Shuster. By Lieutenant W. B. 
Sevsy, I.N.,Commanding the H.C, Steam-vessel “Assyria,’ 
belonging to the Euphrates Expedition, in the Months of 
March and April, 1842, 

Tue perfect navigation of the Karin (ancient Eulceus) above 

Ahwaz (ancient Aginis), by steam-vessels, having always 

been considered, if not impossible, yet very doubtful, more par- 

ticularly since the ascent as far only as ‘Ahwaz, by the " Eu- 

hrates' steamer, commanded by Major Estcourt, and a know- 

alge of the many and various benefits which a successful at- 
tempt to accomplish the ascent must ultimately confer on our 
mercantile labours and political relations, determined me, 
should an cet alee while yet in temporary command 
of a portion of the Euphrates expedition, to endeavour to 
ascend this river to its source, and, if possible, place beyond a 
doubt its practicability for all purposes, whether for the trans- 
port of troops or merchandize, or, which is even dy more 
essential, for the establishment of a moral and political in- 
fluence in those regions, and in that part of Persia where, even 
now, England—its power, its wealth, and its greatness—are 
but so little known. 

At the time that the opportunity for attempting the ascent 
of this important river presented itself, and for which for 
nearly a year I had been patiently waiting, the Mu'tamidu-d- 
daulah (confidential minister), the secon functionary at the 
Persian court, and a man of great genius and pores, was in 
the immediate vicinity of the southern part of it, engaged 
in suppressing the aes of Sheik Thammer, the head of the 
large and powerful Chaab tribe, who by a more temperate 
government than is usually exercised by the rulers of that 
province, and a real desire to benefit his country, had suc- 
eeeded in rendering it comparatively prosperous, and was 
perhaps approaching a state too independent for the wishes 
of the Persian court. 

This, joined to his having afforded shelter to Mohammed 
Taki Khan, a Bachtiydrf chieftain, once of great power and 
influence, who had imeurred the displeasure of the Persian 
eourt, formed the ostensible senate visiting, and, conse- 
quent on such a visit, converting the quiet and fruitful plains 
of Rim Hormuz into barren Tain and burning villsgon: 
smouldering in the flames kindled by their ruthless invaders. 

To understand why I have made mention of this high official, 
it will be well here to mention that he had hitherto invariably 
been opposed to our interests, and unequivocally used his 
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authority and influence against anything tending to an open- 
ing of the navigation of a river leading through so important 
a province of his master’s dominions; and so strongly had this 
feeling been shown, that Captain Hennell, our resident and 
political agent at Bushire (Bu shehr), had, on a supposition that 
the ascent of this important river might be attempted by some 
one of the officers attached to the Euphrates ex tion, written 
to the Bombay government, suggesting that an order ema- 
nating from them should be issued to prevent even the attempt. 
It may, therefore, well be imagined with what anxiety I com- 
menced my undertaking, feeling primarily and most strongly 
that I might perhaps be acting contrary to the orders or 
wishes of the Bomba ; government, yet knowing, at the same 
time, that if I Gucouenlie , very many important benefits must 
be secured to our interests, both in a political and com- 
mercial point of view; and secondly, that I would certainly 
have to combat the jealousy, if not the commands of the most 
powerful functionary in Persia, the country into which I was 
proceeding ; and that, even if I surmounted these obstacles, I 
would still have to overcome another, and no inconsiderable 
one, in the “ Bund of Ahwaz,” which had already st 

the ‘Euphrates’ steamer in the proposed ascent of this river, 
and had always been supposed to bar the passage of vessels 
of any size; and had thus, until now, shut out the most 
important and fertile province of Persia, though traversed 
by so noble a stream, from the advantages of steam-naviga- 
tion, 

Deeply impressed with the necessity of avoiding all cause 
of discussion Getwecen the Persian court and our government, 
and aware of the peporteres of conciliating the high function- 
ary just alluded to, I lent my best energies to the task, and 
was delighted to find by what subsequently happened, that I 
had completely succeeded in soothing that jealousy which had 
so long and strongly existed. Aware, then, of the difficulties 
I had vanitourel to encounter, and feeling that a great de- 
gree of caution was necessary, I left Basrah in the latter part 
of February, 1842, to commence my undertaking. 

I may here, perhaps, be allowed to express a hope that all 
obstacles of a political nature having been removed, and 
those of an artificial one successfully surmounted, and the free 
and perfect navigation of the river proved beyond a doubt to 
be practicable, the results may be such as will confer im- 
portant benefits on our commercial enterprises. 

The ‘ Euphrates’ steam-vessel, while belonging to the - 
dition then commanded by Colonel Chesney, and under the 
immediate command of Major Estcourt, having ascended the 
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K4rin as far as Ahwaz in 1836, and a memoir and surve 
compiled by him aeee already been completed, together wi 
one by myself, finished in May, 1841 (the time of my first as- 
cd also only as far as Ahwaz; and which I should imagine 
has long since been forwarded to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, it will be unnecessary for me to recapitulate what 
he has already described, or comment upon subjects which he 
has doubtless ably explained. I shall, therefore, content my- 
self with a general sketch of the river from Ahwaz to its junc- 
tion at Mohammerah with the Shat-al-’Arab, or river of Bas- 
rah, and a more detailed account of it, as regards its course, 
its capabilities, the facilities for steam-navigation, and the 
more interesting parts of it as regards the country through 
which it passes from Ahwaz to its source, including the river 
of Dizfal and the Ab-i-Gargar, or artificial canal, which is 
cut from the city of Shuster (on the Karun, and close to the 
mountains), and after a course of about 40 miles, rejoins the 
river at Bund-i-Kir \ Pitch-bar), 

The Karin communicated in two ways with the sea, by a 
direct and indirect channel. ; 

The direct, the natural mouth and the one by which it 
formerly emptied itself into the sea, is by the Khér Bamushir, 
the next eastern of the mouths of the Euphrates to the Shat- 
a are (or Basrah river), and from which it is distant about 


Asa t doubt had existed rding the practicabilit 
of this eine for the purposes oft pocpercak ativan 
doubt which the Turkish authorities had always fostered, for 
reasons | shall presently mention, I determined to ascertain 
its real capabilities, and steamed down from Mohammerah to 
the sea and back, finding a channel of not less than 9 feet 
at low water. The reason why the opinion of its imprac- 
ticability has always been fostered by the Turkish authori- 
ties will be evident, when it is borne in mind that the Khér 
Bamushifr is strictly in the Persian dominions, being the na- 
tural outlet of the Karun, one of its rivers; and consequently 
should vessels, in their intercourse with Mohamme from 
India, Arabia, or other parts, use that channel, they would 
escape a heavy impost now laid on all vessels entering the 
Shat-al-’Arab; and much likewise of the trade now carried 
on with Basrah would be absorbed by Mohammerah, which 
already, sige esraney, & the disadvantages it has laboured 
under, is fast eclipsing the other place. 

The indirect channel is by the Haffar (or canal), an artificial 
eut, through which the Karin aow srt pr the greater 
part of its waters into tle Shat-al-’Arab, and thence into the 
sea. 
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Notwithstanding that Herodotus, in his able description of 
the Eulus, now the Karin, mentions and dwells upon this 
very work and triumph of art, some are still to be found who 
urge that it is a natural rather than an artificial cut, and 
use, as a principal argument, its magnitude. When, however, 
it is ected that the Nahrawan, a canal from 120 to 130 

ards broad, extended almost in a straight line from the river 

b to the sea, a distance of about pyot nasgy ea age 
though have passed, stands in solemn grandeur, filling 
the beholder with wonder, almost allied to awe, as he gazes 
on the remains of what once was so glorious a country—that 
immense canals, intersecting the Plain of Babylon, once con- 
nected the waters of the Euphrates with the Tigris—that 
the Ab-i-Gargar, a canal of nearly 50 miles in length, and 
in which there is now 12 feet water and perfectly navigable, 
and which, as being one of the means by which steam commu- 
nication may be extended, I particularly directed my atten- 
tion to, and shall consequently presently describe—when it is 
recollected that these were the works of the inhabitants of 
these then magnificent countries, this it Sapa will fall to 
the ground, and the form and name of this admirable work 
attest its origin. 

The reason for cutting it is not so obvious, unless indeed to 
ensure water-carriage from Khiizistén, or Susiana, in Persia, to 
Basrah, Baghdad, and Southern Turkey, without goi by 
sea from one river's mouth to the other, which, it 
would now appear a work of immense magnitude, was, to a 

ple who had all the resources of a vast and thickly popu- 
ted country at command, but of secondary consideration. 

The H is about three-quarters of a mile in length, from 
200 to 400 yards broad, and a depth varying from 30 to 
42 feet water. 

On either side of the Haffir, half-way between the Shat-al- 
"Arab and the Karin, stands the nt modern town of Mo- 
hammerah, a possession of the Ch'ab Sheikh’s, and governed 
by two members of his family. 

ing can more forcibly show how little it avails a coun- 

try to enjoy the greatest bounties of nature unless it be 
eens governed, than this y town, standing on the 
undary between Persia and the Pishdlik of Baghdéd: to 
both powers it has, for some time past, been a bone of con- 
tention, and has by both been at times invaded; sacked by the 
latter some years since, and occupied by the former in No- 
vember, 1841. Since the of Sheikh Thammer (the 
head or chief of the Ch'ab ¢ribe), Mohammerah has suffered 
severely, and trade for a time has declined in consequence ; 
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still, however, possessing as it does such natural and artificial 
advantages, it would, under a settled government, at once en- 
the whole trade now carried on by India, Arabia, and 

ica, with Baghdad and Basrah. 
From its admirable position, having the Kartin to the north- 
eastward, by which it communicates with the Persian fertile 
rovinces of Klnizistén and the possessions of the Ch'ab 
ikh’s; the Shat-al-'Arab to the north-westward, by which 
there is an uninterru communication with Basrah, Kornah, 
Hillah, Baghdad, and in fact all the countries watered by the 


Euphrates and Tigris, and a p to the sea by both the 
in and Shat-al’ Arab; its me ts well informed, ener- 
tic, and en ising men, and the people active, and much 


terprising 

bigoted than the Turks, the present possessors of Basrah, 
Mohammerah must ere long heaters? in a commercial point of 

view, the most important place on the rivers of Mesopotamia. 
Besides the advantages which Mohammerah, considered 
either as a military post or commercial city, possesses, its 
reat salubrity is of vast importance in a country so low and 
at as the Delta of the Euphrates; and I am enabled, from a 
personal knowledge of it for some years, to bear witness to its 
superiority in this respect over any other part of the adjacent 
country—so much so, that when, during the hot months, 
duty called me from Baghdad to the town of Basrah or its 
vicinity, I invariably remained at or near Mohammerah, to 
which, in a great measure, I attribute the entire absence of 
that deadly fever which committed such havoc in the second 
expedition, under Captain Lynch, at its outset, and which 
can only be ascribed to its having been compelled to remain 
so long at Basrah. I may further adduce as a f, that 
ing the fifteen months J commanded the steamers‘ Euphrates’ 
and ‘Assyria,’ I only lost two men; one from an accident, the 
other in consequence of a chronic disease of seven years’ 
standing: this latter was an artillery-man who joined the ex- 
pedition from Bombay, and was immediately pronounced by 

the surgeon unfit for suey. 

The salubrity of the one place, and the unhealthiness of the 
other, is entirely to be attributed to natural causes, yet, where 
these are baneful, they =e easily be mitigated by a little 
energy and self-denial on the of the rulers of Basrah, or 
rather the Pasha of Baghdad, for Bagrah is in his Pashalik. 

The one river (the Kartin)—rising, as it does, in the Bach- 
tiydéri mountains, and fed only by the snow and rains which fall 
there and by the river of Dizful, also similarly supplied—toses, 
in its short passage (a transit of about 160 miles) none of that 
freshness and invigorating coolnes?, so different from the Shat- 
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al-'Arab, in which, in the month of August, I have bec? a 
personal observation, known the thermometer (Fahr.) im- 
mersed in the river, stand at 96°; while in the Karin (the 
places of observation not 200 yards distant) I never found it 
above 80°. The cause is this:—The banks of the river 
Euphrates, about 60 miles above Basrah, are low, and unless 
these are attended to, and embankments made, previous to 
the waters rising in May and June, the country is overflowed, 
and a swamp, or indeed a fluvial lagoon, of miles in diameter, 
is formed close to Basrah. From this, during the intense heats 
of summer, a deadly miasma rises, and devastating fevers each 
-year diminish the inhabitants of a city, which once was amongst 
the proudest of the East; and as population decreases, parts of 
the city become uninhabited, neglected, and at last ruinous: 
in June, 1842, it presented but a remnant of what it was, not 
farther back than 1835. To do all that lay in his power to- 
wards rectifying so deadly an evil, the Sheikh of the large and 
powerful tribe of Montefik offered, if one year's tribute were 
remitted him, to repair the banks, and maintain them; and, 
will it be credited? Ali Pasha, the sensual, apathetic governor 
of Baghdad, refused. Like all Turkish rdchés, however, he 
looks only to the present gain, not the dicwes or permanent 
prosperity of the country over which he is placed. From this 
swamp, therhiee arises this deadly miasma; and as the river 
begins to subside in August, the water from it (heated by 
four months’ almost vertical sun. and of great power) runs into 
the river; thus causing its heat and consequent unhealthiness, 

In the Kartin and at Mohammerah, on the contra yp ad 
heat and rarified atmosphere is found, which is far healthier. 

From Mohammerah to Ahwaz the general course of the 
river Karin is N.N.E. and S.8.W., passing through a country 
tenanted by the Baw and Idris tribes, both su ject to the 
Ch’ab. Two towns only are on the banks: one, Idrisiyah, 
a small fort and town on the left bank, a place of no trade or 
importance, and more a stronghold than an abiding place; the 
other, Isma'iliyah, commonly called Ismaili on the old charts, 
which carries on a little trade with Shuster and Mohammerah, 

The banks are abundantly wooded, the Arabs civil and 
obliging, and no obstacle or obstruction is offered in the lowest 
season to a vessel drawing five fect water. 

As this part of the river, however, was surveyed by Major 
Estcourt in the steamer ‘Eu hrates,’ and as his surve fas 
been already published, any east ition from me would be 
unnecessary, nor would it add any ing to the extensive and 
valuable information then ,collected by him. The modern 
town of Ahwaz, built on the ruins of the ancient Ayinis, is the 
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first town of any size or importance the traveller arrives at, 
journeying from Mohammerah to Shuster. A collection of 
‘hovels rather than houses, built of the stones which once formed 
a part of the city on whose site it now stands, a barren desert 
on every side, vestiges of canals which once irrigated and car- 
ried plenty through the whole of this then productive country, 
water-mills, formerly used to grind the corn and press the 
sugar-canes which the country abundantly produced, but now 
neglected and useless, are all that remain of this once eet 
and important city; and the knowledge of the power and im- 
portance it p d in former times, contrasted with the 
present isk hit state of the place, caused me to view it with 
peculiar interest; I could hardly reconcile the idea that the 
silent and sandy desert I then trod once teemed with life and 
cultivation, and that the town on which I gazed was really all 
that remained to mark the spot where a city, great, opulent, 
and powerful, once stood. 

It must not, however, be supposed that its present barren- 
ness is to be attributed to the sterility of the soil; the climate 
is still the same; the same magnificent river still runs through 
it, and might be made to irrigate and cause it to produce most 
abundantly; it still presents, as it has done for ages, a safe, 
quick, and easy SA whereby our merchandize might be 
transported into these important provinces of the Persian em- 

ire; and should it be asked what obstacle opposes the imme- 

iate attainment of so desirable an object, I confidently reply, 
the form of government under which the country labours: 
vast provinces are farmed out to the great officers of state, 
who, seeking only their own immediate benefit, grind and 
oppress the inhabitants of the part committed to their care, 
eal only intent upon amassing to themselves wealth, care no- 
wi 3 for the present or ultimate prosperity of the country. 

Here the first range of hills between the mountains and the 
sca commences, extending in a W.N.W. and E.S_E. direction, 
and which the author of a late work has mistaken for ruins, and 
even goes so far as to say that they are so “immense as almost to 
rival some of the lowest of the Bachtiydri chain” (1 quote from 
memory). Having, however, been to the summit of them for 
the purpose of making observations, &c., I can only wonder at 
so great a mistake having been made, and supposing, as indeed 
the Sheikh himself told me, that the writer had been unable to 
visit them, state that they consist of a range of sandstone hills 
from 100 to 400 feet high, and extend at intervals upwards of 
thi iles. 

T are, in the vicinity of thessite of the ancient city, exca- 
vated toa great extent on the western side, where the face cf 
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the hill is abrupt: these excavations were used as cemeteries, 
‘and in some of those which were difficult of access I found a 
quantity of human bones. 

. This crosses the river in four distinct on one 
of which is built the famous “ Bund of Ahwaz,” which is the 
only obstruction that has hitherto prevented the perfect navi- 
gation of the river. ‘The bund still bears strong evidence of 
the proficiency the inhabitants had attained in the art of 
building; the cement which has been used being more durable 
than the rock itself, of which it is built, as this has in many 
places worn away, while the cement stands out in relief. 

There being no natural impediment to the perfect navigation 
of the river, it may be well here to describe the only artificial 
one which exists, and which has so long, because superficially 
viewed, been supposed to offer a complete obstacle to a further 
ascent. This, as will be imagined, is the famous “ Bund” (or 
dam) of Ahwaz, which stopped the ‘ Euphrates’ steamer in her 

ted ascent of this river in 1836, and which, when I first saw 
it, certainly appeared to present an almost insurmountable ob- 
struction. On a close and personal examination, however, and 
by having a boat carried overland above the fall, and then 
dropping down with the current, sounding as I passed 
through, to be sure that no sunken rocks were in the channel, 
I felt convinced that, with only the appliances in common use 
among nautical men, I could with ease surmount it, My suc- 
cess on the first trial is the best proof that I was not mistaken. 
This bund or dam is, as it were, a wall built on one of the 
ridges of rock which here cross the river, for the purpose, when 
the Spanier was formerly under cultivation, of keeping up the 
water to fill the canals for irrigation. 

At the western end of it is an opening about 40 yards broad, 
and through this (with the exception of a portion of the water 
that finds its way over other small places, w the Bund now, 
by Sime is worn or broken away) the whole of the river, here 
about 200 yards broad, rushes with a fall and velocity at first 
sight quite enough to induce the supposition that no steamer 
of 100 feet in length could be forced shernigh it. 

As I have however before said, I succeeded on the first 
attempt in overcoming it, and having thus practically demon- 
strated that it really is an obstacle of but little importance, 
trust that advantage may be taken of the knowledge thus ob- 


This examination of the Bund was at the time of my first 


visit to Ahwaz in June, 1841 (the lowest season), when I also 
made a trigonometrical survey of the river in its vicinity, 


snd finding that a good channel not only existed through it, 
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but also through the other ridges of rock which here intersect 
the river, I determined, should an opportunity offer, to ascend 
the river to its source. I was at that time prevented in conse- 
quence of having to return to Baghdad, but cherishing my 
hope, I patiently waited until March, 1842, when | again 
found myself at Ahwaz, resolved that nothing short of impos- 
sibilities should bar my further progress. Of the prorat 
the climate it will only be ee to mention, that 
though the thermometer stood at 113° Fahr., under doubled 
awnings on board the steamer, I was constantly either in an 
open boat without awning of any kind, or travelling over the 
country, taking the necessary angles, &c. for my survey, with- 
out either any of my crew or myself being affected by the 
great heat. 

Having thus prepared the way first by an examination of 
the obstacle itself, and secondly by propitiating the chief of 
the town, for he had at first shown great jealousy regarding 
my proceeding upwards, I on my second arrival, in March, 
1542 (the highest season), at the scene of my former labours, 
at once pushed for the opening in the Bund. The whole 
power of steam was however unavailing, and twice was the 
vessel driven back. I succeeded, indeed, in getting to the 
crest of the fall, but to force a vessel over was beyond the power 
of the steam-vessel I then commanded. 

Finding steam alone unavailing, I sent a large hawser or 
tow-line to the opposite bank, and by the application of tackle 
common to nautical men, succeeded in overcoming the current, 
and passed through the Bund, which, until then, had been 
supposed to offer an insurmountable obstacle to the perfeet 
navigation of this river. 

It may readily be imagined that it was with no small feeling 
of gratification I anchored near the town in sight of the spot, 
and within hearing of the roar of waters which marked the dif- 
ficulty 1 had just overcome, and that my satisfaction was great 
at being the first who, in a steam or other vessel of 100 feet 
in length, had attempted and successfully achieved the 
of that which had hitherto been considered impossible, and 
hazardous even to the native boats which attempted it, and 
that I had thus opened the navigation of the most important 
river of Susiana. From hence I dispatched a mgm es 
the Mu'tamidu-d-daulah, and after communicating with the 
Sheikh, proceeded onwards. Leaving Ahwaz, and following the 
course of the river upwards, the country immediately in its 
vicinity is uninteresting, being a gravelly plain without an 
cultivation; nor has it on its banks any remarkable objects of 
Ancient or modern history to interest the traveller; at the 
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time I passed through, from the intestine disturbances of the 
country, but few Arabs were to be seen, and those only the 
Anifiyah, a nomade tribe on the left, and some wandering 
Bawi, bent on plunder, on the Tigre bank. Some idea of the 
inefficiency of the government of this now distracted country, 
and the lawless state into which, in consequence, the tribes have 
fallen, may be formed from the fact that the Bawi have been 
known to plunder almost up to the gates of Shuster, and the 
wild Bachtiydri to those of Teheran and Ispahan. 

Pursuing a tolerably straight course to the north-eastward 
through a perfectly alluvial soil, and one capable of the high- 
est cultivation, the next town we arrive at is Wais, in latitude 
31° 40’ N., and 20 miles E. of Ahwaz: it is the first of 
any importance between that town and Bund-i-Kir. It bears 
about { N. E. from Ahwaz, and is 35 miles from it by the 
river, in a straight line 30, and is situated at the end of a lon 
straight reach of about 10 miles, running almost directly 
from Bund-i-Kir. From the peculiar formation of the banks 
of the river in this reach, being very abrupt, and its perfectly 
straight course, | am very much inclined ede te it to bea 
continuation of the original bed of the Ab-i-Gargar canal cut 
by Shépur from Shuster, and which we read once ran to Ah- 
wiz; and lam the more confirmed in this idea from seeing 
no remains of a canal which could be a continuation of that 
immense work, if in truth it was so continued, sufficiently large 
to warrant any other supposition. 

N. from Wais in latitude 31° 49’ 30” N. stands the 
town of Bund-i-Kir, the ancient Asker Mokram, celebrated in 
former times as the site of a renowned city, and in the present 
as the spot where the three noble though neglected streams 
of Diztul, Shuster (Kirtm), and Ab-i-Gargar unite, and 
well worthy, from its position as well as from a recollection of 
the rank it once held, of the pains which modern travellers 
have taken to describe it. As, however, the time at my dis- 

1 to ascend the three streams which here unite was limited, 
es % Ses ree that Aires proof of the ease with 
which they might be navi , and a trigonometrical surve 
of them cad the adjacent. country must oars highly benefi- 
cial, I devoted my whole energies to their examination, leaving 
to travellers who had preceded me (Colonel Chesney and Mr. 
Layard), and who had been enabled to direct their time and 
attention to this most interesting country, and whose labours 
sat yr tslieast ees aes before the government, to de- 
seri objects whic more properly to the general 
traveller, than to one who like sayeclf was Secbenevite confined 
almost exclusively to the river. Fearing also that I might 
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fail in that wherein they have so well succeeded, and that, were 
I to attempt it, I could not add anything essential to the 
knowl of the country which they then, and I now, have 
traversed,—I shall confine myself to a few remarks, the results 
of personal examination and inquiry on the inhabitants, the 
rivers, and the country immediately bordering on these, 

The river Karin, the principal subject of the present 
memoir, rises in the Kuh-i-Zerd (yellow mountain), near 
Ispahan, and after traversing the valleys amongst the 
Bachtiyérf mountains, finally emerges from the hills 3 miles 
N.E. of Shuster. ‘Traversing that town it continues its course 
to the south-westward through the plains of Rim Hormuz, pret. 
ing successively the towns of Bund-i-Kir (the junction of the 
river Dizful and Ab-i-Gargar), Wais, and Ahwaz to the 
sea, in which it disembogues in the manner I have before de- 
scribed. It is perfectly easy of navigation at all seasons to 
vessels drawing 4 feet water, and admirably adapted for 
steam communication, as I shall subsequently point out, from 
the sea to within 6 miles of Shuster; but from this distance 
to the town the navigation would be difficult, from the rapi 
current here, about 5 miles an hour, and numerous pebbly 
banks which abound in the bed of the river between these 
points. From these causes, and from the loose gravelly nature 
of the soil in the bed of the river, great difficulties would pre- 
sent themselves to a vessel getting afloat again, should she 
accidentally be driven on a bank or shoal; and in the event of 
this river being ever used, I would not recommend that 
steam-vessels of the t construction should proceed higher 
up the river than the spot which I have particularly marked 
in the trigonometrical survey I was fortunately able to obtain. 
I shall show in the course of this memoir that for steam com- 
munication with Shuster the Ab-i-G is the 
which will be found best adapted. From the point mentioned, 
however, the river presents no difficulty, but runs in an easy 
descent with a current of about 3 miles an hour to Bund-i-Kir, 
watering a country which might be made most productive, and 
one which from nature of the soil, a rich alluvium, and 
close approximation of three streams, all easy of navigation, 
would amply repay the toil of the cultivator. 

Tradition, indeed, has handed down the recollection of the 
time when this country which is now almost a desert, and 
which bears no mark of ever having been anything but the 
temporary residence of the wandering Arab, once teemed 
with happy villages and attendant cultivation, and strange as 
it may Rt from the extremg desolation which now presents 
itself to the view of the traveller, immense date-groves lined 
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the banks, and must have imparted a great idea of wealth aud 
comfort to this, even yet, beautiful country. 2 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the inhabitant of 
these regions, timid from constant alarms, and from as 
frequent spoliation, is yet totally ignorant or ne of the 
bounties which nature has bestowed upon him. The remains 
of ancicnt and existence of modern canals which completely 
intersect the country immediately to the southward of Shuster, 
attest that the iron despotism under which they live, and 
which we should suppose would cause them to become careless 
of everything, has not been able to prevent them in some 
measure from taking advan of the blessings they so emi- 
nently possess. Favoured with a highly productive, almost 
spontaneously producing country; enjoying a healthy climate, 
which for nine months in the year is delightful, abundance of 
canals to convey the never-failing waters of the river to their 
fields, even now, in the iron days of their country, they reap, 
wherever they venture to sow, an abundant harvest. Con 
to the general rule, that adversity makes men selfish 
morose, the Shusteris, oppressed by the government which 
should support them, viewed as aliens, almost as outcasts from 
the parent stock, their chiefs plundered and oppressed, their 
country ruined, and themselves and pro at the disposal 
of any Persian official who may be sent into their country, still 
exhibit many noble traits of character, and exercise the most 
liberal hospitality, the greatest generosity, and the utmost at- 
tention to a stranger's wants that ever it was my fortune to 
witness. A town of Sayyads,* they are without exception the 
least bigoted of any Mohammedans I ever saw, and are totally 
different from the Persians, in whose territory they really are, 
and from whom they are partly descended, in not oppressi 
when they have the mastery, fawning when in your power, ead 
begging at all times and from every one. 

‘hen I mention that at the time I was receiving the 
greatest attention from the authorities and people, the vessel 
was aground, and I in a measure helpless, and that I was 
hardly permitted to pay for workmen I employed and for 
date-trees cut and rafted down from above the rapids, a dis- 
tance of 10 or 12 miles, and that the presents I almost forced 
upon them were most reluctantly accepted, those who know the 
ehaancter of the Asiatics most will best appreciate their conduct. 

In writing thus highly of the Shusteris, I fear I may be 
considered as having drawn too highly coloured and flat a 
pietare. Let future ience and Lacuticine of them decide 
the point, nor, until are found unworthy of the cha- 
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racter | have given of them, and which, I am glad to find, is 
similar to the opinion which that indefatigable traveller Mr, 
Layard has formed, let them be classed with their oppressive 
neighbours the Persians. 

his short but just tribute to these people, who treated not 
only myself but my crew with the greatest hospitality and 
kindness, though contrary to the determination | had formed 
to confine myself to a description of the rivers and other 
matters more within my province, will, I trust, be considered, 
ee a digression, yet an act of justice on my part. One 
thing, however, has been learnt, and should be borne in mind, 
that from their evident leaning to the English, and wish to 
court their protection, as indeed expressed to me by some of 
their most influential chiefs; the exertions they made to open a 
correspondence with and obtain the countenance of our late 
Resident at Kharej; their hatred of the Persians, who have well, 
by their tyranny, oppression, and exactions, earned it; the 
proximity of Shuster to India, which, thanks to steam, can 
now be made at any season a passage of at most ]5 days; the 
great facility offered for steam-navigation by vast quantities 
of wood admirably adapted for fuel all along the banks; the 
vicinity of all the tribes on the banks; the successful openi 
of the navigation of the river, which must greatly have tend 
to give thein a favourable idea of our resources, and ourselves 
consequent increase of moral power, all combine to point out 
Shuster as a spot which should be viewed with peculiar in- 
terest by us, whether for the advantages of mercantile commu- 
nication, or in the event of a war with Persia; for from this 
point we might not only supply Khuzistin, one of her finest 
provinces, but pour an unlimited force into the heart of the 
country. 

Naturally strong, completely insulated, and capable of being 
rendered almost impregnable, with no obstruction to our 
water-communication with India, Shuster might in our pos- 
session become of the greatest importance to us both in a mili- 

and political point of view, 1f ever the time should come, 
which I trust is far distant, when we shall be at variance with 
Persia. . 

Shuster, in latitude 32° N., and 10 miles E. of Bund-i-Kir, 
is situated on the river Karin, at the foot of the Kuh-i-Fede- 
lakh, (?) aremarkable hill forming part of the Bachtiy4ri range 
of mountains, in the north-eastern part of the province of 
Khizistin. The town is built on a small hill, which, rising 
ey from the south-westward, increases in elevation:to 

e citadel, which presents, on the north-eastern side, an abru 
face of about 150 feet in length, having the river immediately 
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beneath it. There are at present about 8000 inhabitants, 
nearly all Sayyads, and though Sheikhs, not at all bigoted. 
The place is entirely built of stone, and though not wholly reco- 
vered from the effects of the plague which nearly depopulated 
it about six years ago, and from a flood which oce in 1840, 
still possesses many buildings remarkable for their elegance. 
Like all towns in the East the streets are remarkably narrow, 
and showed in a strong and fearful light the ravages the 
Plague must have made, as at each footstep the carved stone 
= * the spot where numberless victims to that scourge lie 
uried, 

Having the river on two sides, and on the others a wet 
ditch, which might easily be put in order, the place itself, 
naturally strong from its position, might be rendered suffici- 
ently so to resist any other than a well-appointed E 
force. May we, however, should we in future have any inter- 
course with Shuster, know it only as the emporium of a large 
part of the commerce of Persia, and as the road whereby our 
merehandize may find its way into that country! 

It may appear strange that feudalism should exist in this 
apparently insignificant part of Persia; but so it is, and each 
Mahullah, or quarter of the town, owns its own separate chief- 
tain, whose followers are ever ready to sy se is standard, 
whether for intestine or foreign warfare. people appear to 
be perfectly happy under this form of government, a § regard 
their chiefs more as the heads of families than as those who have 
the power of life and death over them. Of a race between the 
Persian and the Arab, they combine the polish of the one 
with the frankness of the other, nor did I ever, in any country, 
meet greater hospitality than was shown me by these people. 

The whole town itself is, as I have before stated, under the 
Persian government, and being in a remote nook, and . 
rated in a manner by the mountains from the rest of Persia, 
has always been viewed with much jealousy ; that government 
knowing that o unity alone is wanting to induce them to 
throw off the yoke now so grievously laid on them, and join 
the discontented tribes of Ch’ab and tiydri. 

The revenues of the province of which it forms a part are 

iven by the Shah of Persia to the Mu'tamidu-d-daulah, who, 
besid es collecting to the utmost that which is his due, takes 
frequent opportunities of making a visit to and sweeping the 
country ofeverything. It was during the time that I was in 
the country that one of these visitations occurred, and the 
scene of desolation, spoliation, and misery defies description : 
those only can properly understand it who have visited a 
country or place dation’ by the Persians to such an infliction. 
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I shall here mention one or two incidents which ovcurred 
during my stay, and to which I was an eye-witness, which will 
give some idea of the oppressive way in which Ptah is exer- 
cised by the Persian authorities, and also of the passive, 
almost stolid indifference with which it is submitted to; the 
result doubtless of long-continued and heart-breaking op- 


pressions. 

It will be borne in mind that in a previous part of this 
memoir I mentioned, that a very high officer of state (the 
Mu'tamidu-d-daulah) was in the vicinity of Shuster, on his 
return from Feljiyah (the principal town belonging .to the 
Ch’ab Sheikh) to Ispahan. After having received from the 
chiefs of Shuster immense, and in some instances to them 
perfectly ruinous, presents of money, horses, and other yalu- 
ables, he, one morning, shortly before finally quitting the 
place, sent for one of the chiefs of the town and info him 
that he intended to farm out to him the tract of coun 
lying between the river Kirin and the Ab-i-Gargar 
This was remonstrated against in the strongest terms, as the 
chief had been already nearly ruined; and the sum required 
was about twice as much as he could ever hope to reap from 
the possessions thus forced upon him. Remonstrances however 
were unavailing, and 2 years’ rent in advance was demanded 
within three days, Knowing that pepeeice to the Mu'tamid’s 
will would only draw down upon himself and family much 
greater evils, and would be of no avail, the sum was made up 
and paid within the time; when, in a few days more, the 
Mu'tamid demanded and succeeded in forcing from him a third 
year's rent, and the poor fellow was so crippled in consequence, 
that part of his very household furniture had to be parted 
with to make up the sum, and he whose mansion was fo 

with retainers, and whose stables were filled with the 
choicest Arab horses, was reduced to comparative poverty : 
still, however, his people respected and regarded him as before, 
and though the vast reception hall was almost denuded of its 
furniture, still every evening saw it garnished with a repast for 
some forty or fifty of his immediate poorer kinsmen, at man 
of which I attended, and not only experienced from himse 
and family the same dignified attention, but from his kinsmen 
the same respect, ny H: they must have known that I was 
in their country on friendly terms with, and ostensibly to visit, 
the Mu’tamid himself. Again, an officer of the Mu'tamid’s 
took up his abode, by the invitation of its owner, in a house be- 
longing to another chief, who not only found a separate table 
for Mee guest and followers, but, on provender becoming rather 
scarce, was told that as long as thé green corn was standing in 
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his fields, kis horses must not want. The corn was consequently 
used as provender; and to sum up, not only did he on 
departure take all the furniture of every room he had occupied, 
but even the very cooking utensils which had been used. 
Many other and more gross instances | might mention, which 
would, however, answer no purpose, and only unnecessarily 
occupy time; I shall therefore leave to others to imagine what 
must be the feelings of the people on whom these outrages are 
perpetrated, towards those who inflict them. It is the recur- 
rence of these and similar scenes, and the conviction that they 
have no security for their property, which prevent the merchant 
from trading, husbandman a improving the land, and 
the artizan from extending his trade, as they know not at what 
hour they may be robbed of everything they possess. 

The couniey about Shuster produces grain of all deserip- 
tions in abun ,» and the people only require encouragement, 
and a feeling of security, to export opium, wool, cotton, and 
flax, all of which can be abundantly produced. 

It would import in return hardware, cutlery, chintzes, 
cottons, and woollens, nearly all of which are now wets Fs 
Russia, notwithstanding the tedious land-carriage to whi 
merchandize coming from that country into the southern 
of Persia must be subjected. I shall, however, refer to this 
sini in a subsequent part of this memoir. 

ittle trade is at present carried on by Shuster, its principal 
imports being tea and other Russian articles from : han, 


habitants of Shuster and the vicinity to commence a trade on 
a larger scale than is now carried on; but, checked by the dis- 
countenance of the Persian authorities, their efforts have been 
abortive, and their desire to better themselves and country has 
been met with a studied indifference in their rulers, whose 
aim has ever been to prevent Shuster from rising to that 
importance which its situation and natural advantages justly 
entitle it to hold. 

Close to the hills, by which the inhabitants may enjoy any 
temperature, the parching heat of summer alleviated by the 
snow which is procured in profusion throughout the year, 
watered on all sides by the river and pote i numerous ex- 
tensive gardens close around, Shuster presents a most pleasing 
appearance, and might, from the natural advantages it pos- 
Sesses, soon be held in that estimation it was formerly, and 
seca one of the first commercial towns in the southern part 
of Persia. 


The water-works, for whith Shuster is so justly celebrated, 
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consist of a number of water-mills cut through the solid rock, 
and worked by the water which is admitted from the river to 
fill the Ab-i-Gargar canal, a work which vies in magnitude 
and real utility with any undertaking of the kind, whether 
ancient or modern. 

It runs through the town, or rather between the town and 
suburbs; and as this is built on a hill, the substratum, which 
is sandstone rock, has been cut through a depth of about 
100 feet to bring the bed of the canal on a level with that of 
the river, where the two again unite at Bund-i-Kir. 

Unless destroyed by some convulsion of nature, it will 
endure as long as the world lasts, and will for ever comme- 
morate the reign of Shapur, under whom it was undertaken 
and completed. 

Over the main river opposite the town is the bridge, con- 
sisting of nine arches, and built entirely of stone; and that 
some idea of its strength may be formed, I need only mention 
that, situated as it is at the very foot of the hills, the river, 
from heavy falls of rain and snow melting on the mountains, 
has been canis to rise 30 feet in one night, converting the 
stream into a torrent, yet has this bers stood for years until 
the spring of 1842, when, in an extraordinary flood, it remained 
dctiphotely under water for two days, and on the river subsidi 
a part of the structure was found to have yielded to the im- 
mense pressure which it had had to sustain. 

It is erected on a bund or dam, thrown across the river, con- 
sisting of blocks of stone from 15 to 25 feet long: to accomplish 
this work the whole river was turned into the Ab-i-Gargar, 
leaving the bed of the river dry. ‘The bund answers two pur- 
— viz. that of giving a solid foundation for the bridge, and 

eeping the river always sufficiently high to fill the Ab-i- 
sche other canals on which the fertility of the country 
cannot quit the subject of Shuster without adverting to 
the extrao cheapness of articles of food, and which of 
itself tends to show of what the country is capable. On m 
first arrival I purchased live sheep, the carcasses of whic 
when killed weighed from 25 to 30 ths. at from 3. to 4s., and 
this although they were pee a distance of 6 miles. Bread 
of wheat-flour, 20 Ibs. for a shilling, and vegetables for almost 
anything I chose to give, and this too at a time when they 
were suffering from the extortions of the Persian troops, the 
force commanded by the Mu'tamidu-d-daulah being then in 
the vicinity of Shuster, en route from Feljiyah to Ispahan. 

Before concluding these few remarks on Shuster, its vicinity, 

and inhabitants, it may be well, having once or twice alluded 
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to the “ Bachtiyari,” to attempt some faint description of them, 
especially as they border so closely upon Shuster, and have of 
late been much mixed up with its inhabitants. t 

‘rom having, however, been enabled to see but little of this 
most interesting region, and from that indefatigable traveller 
Mr. Layard, wives forbearance, aptitude, an amiability of 
disposition well entitled him to succeed in an undertaking of 
so much danger, having succeeded in traversing nearly the 
whole of their wild, beautiful, and mountainous country, I 
feel that I should be trespassing on dangerous grounds, were 
| to enter too fully upon a description of them, their manners 
and customs, and ghee Unappalled by the dangers to 
which he was aware he was subjecting himself, nor dismayed 
by the untimely fate of two late English travellers, who had 
attempted to pass through part of the country, Mr. Layard 
boldly attempted this arduous and highly dangerous task, and 
after some most perilous adventures and narrow escapes from 
almost certain death, has fully succeeded in collecting much 
and valuable information; and what is even more important, 
establishing a good feeling between these mountaineers and 
ourselves, 

It is from his pen therefore that their history and mode of 
life, together with the statistics of their country, must be learnt. 
I cannot, however, omit noticing them, their character hayi 
struck me as being so superior to that of the generality of 
Asiaties, and savouring so much of that chivalric spirit once 
60 cherished by ourselves, 

The mountain tribes of Bachtiydri, the inhabitants of that 
stupendous range of mountains which traverses the western 
parts of Persia, and are known by the same name, are the 
Bacal descendants of those unconquered tribes who, often 
beaten but never subdued, at last succeeded in cutting off the 
Roman army sent against them, the corpses of which fed the 
wolves, and their bones whitened the desert, the inheritance 
of those they might overpower, but never conquer. When 
viewing one of those free and noble mountaineers, armed and 
mounted for the fight, the deadly matchlock taking the place of 
the now almost rejected bow, but little stretch of imagination is 
sequen to fancy that you have before you one of those heroes 
and patriots, who, in spite of the power and terror which the 
Roman legion carried. with it, deluged the sands with the 
blood of Crassus and his invading army. 

Renowned as they then were for their unrivalled use of the 
bow, and for being able in full flight to take deadly aim at 
their pursuer, that and all other feats of horsemanship fall far 
short of what I have secn‘done by a modern Bachtiydri, and 
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which is not considered amongst them as anything extraordi- 
nary. A mounted horseman, armed with mace, sword, three 
pistols, and matchlock slung across his back, will put his horse 
off at full gallop, then flinging behind him his felt skull-cap, 
will unsling his matechlock, and turning round on the saddle, 
the horse still at full gallop, fire, and almost always strike the 
object, Their admirable manship, the perfection of train- 
ing to which they subject their horses, together with the perfect 
command they have of all their arms, theiz being able, either 
in approaching or retreating, to lay themselves along the 
horse's side, render them the most efficient light tacakey in 
the world for acting independently, and this is allowed by mili- 
tary men who have had an opportunity of witnessing their 
evolutions, 

It is likewise gratifying to us to know that these moun- 
tainecers, who have so lone been considered barbarous and 
inimical to Europeans, ave lou tly belied, as they treated 
Mr. Layard as they doubtless would any other European, who 
could and would free himself from the prejudice so common to 
those who consider themselves first in the scale of nations, 
in the most hospitable and kind manner, and Mohammed 
Taki Khan, one of their most eek chiefs, made many an 
earnest offer to him. Having had the pleasure of secing this 
celebrated chieftain, it will not, I hope, be considered irrelevant 
if | shortly notice one or two acts of his, more consonant with 
the greatest philanthropy than with the cruel and blood- 
thirsty disposition which has been ascribed to these people. 

Some time ago an English adventurer who had been in his 

service, was entrusted by him, without security of any kind, 
with a vessel laden with the produce of his country, that by 
hepa it to Basrah a trade might be encow between 
it an Shuster. Unfortunately for the success of the experi- 
ment, the boat and crew were totally lost, and before another 
attempt could be made an event happened which I shall pre- 
are relate, and which I fear has for ever crushed that gencrous 
chief. 
_ Again, his treatment of Mr. ibe of whom he could have 
known nothing, come as he did without even an attendant, 
and his subsequent offers to him, were of almost princely muni- 
ficence. ; 

All his actions are described as being most just, and the 
country enjoyed more security and repose under him than had 
been known for many years previous. He consequently rose 
to t power, and would soon have been enabled to throw off, 
had he wished, the Persian yoke. , 

This state of things, however, militated too much against 
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Persian policy, and the Mu’tamidu-d-daulah came down deter- 
mined to get i iiresl sermabresrripereios Secure in 
his iaabeomible strongholds, he laughed at the attempt, and 
might have remained while he lived, free and unharmed; but 
lured by the most sacred oaths of the Mu’tamid himself, and of 
an officer high in the service and even a milla, who bore to him 
a Koran on which the Mu'tamid had sworn that, if he would 
visit his camp to discuss the matter amicably, he should return 
in safety, he consented, contrary to the advice of all his friends, 
to an interview, and left his castle with only a few attendants, 
and sought the tent of one who regarded neither oaths nor 
treaties, nor even the dictates of honour when they interfered 
with his wishes. Immediately on entering the tent he was 
seized ; and when I last saw him was lin ring out, to one of his 
noble spirit, a miserable existence in x ea With these few 
words I conclude my sketch of these mountaineers, who a 

worthy of a higher place in our estimation than they have'yet 


Between the first range of hills under which the town is situ- 
ated, and the second or next eastern, where the river first 
emerges from the mountains, is the plain or valley of Akkille 
(Ak Kal’ch?), watered by the river which passes through it, and 
numerous canals, and presenting, as fur as the eye can reach, 
one vast corn-field, studded with villages and date-groves, and 
numerous ns, amongst which the orange is most abundant. 

There are the remains of a very large canal leading 
from the river close to the second range of hills, and which, 
though centuries must have passed since it was made, for no 
memorial of the time of its construction exists, iseven now above 
80 yards broad. This I am informed once ran through the plain 
to the eastward of the river, and was in fact the main sass 
whence the lesser canals received their supply. Modern can 
of great extent, and in good repair, with which the whole plain 
is intersected, serve now to irrigate the country, and assist 
nature in rendering this one of the most fertile spots in the 
whole province. 

This valley is about 40 miles long, and from 10 to 15 broad, 
and from its position, receiving all the rich soil washed 
down from the mountains, necessarily most productive ; and it 
is from here that Shuster, and a vast extent of adjacent country, 
are supplied with corn of all descriptions. 

To reach this place from the town, the pass winds round and 
along the eastern face of the gorge, from which the river finally 
emerges from the hills into the low country, and which is here 
about 100 yards broad, unfordable, and has a very rapid current. 
The side of the mountain round which the pass winds is very 


so 
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ipitous, and the path itself barely passable for loaded 
Hains To one therefore who like Ry had for so long 
been used to the sterile and sandy wastes of the Mesopo- 
tamian desert, the scene, as we mounted the pass and looked 
down upon the fruitful valley before us, was truly interest- 
ing, and I may therefore be allowed to describe it. Frown. 
ing precipices over head, which seemed as though the slightest 
breath of wind would dislodge them from their places, the 
= winding now round, now under them, a sheer descent of 

m 300 to 500 feet down to the foaming torrent below, the 
solitude only broken by the sullen dash of the waters against 
the ragged. bax of the cliffs, and the vast masses of rock which 
the hand of time had loosened from the mountains; the distant 
view of the plain beyond, where quict villages and teeming 
corn-fields offered such a contrast to the scene of desolation we 
were then treading, made this spot one of the most beauti- 
ful I had ever beheld; and | felt that toleration and civiliza- 
tion alone were wanting to make it one of those which would 
best repay any toil of the husbandman. 

The gorge at the second range of hills where the river 
emerges into this valley is a remarkable one, and has an apt 
tradition annexed to it. 

On either side of the gorge, on the very precipice itself, are 
the remains of two castles, the one called Kal’ch Rustam, the 
other Kal’eh Dokhter, about which there is the same tale that 
is told of so many places of a similar description, and which is 
so frequent among Asiatics. 

A lover, separated by the envious waters from his mistress, 
and whose passion daily urges him to dare the foaming torrent, 
is the tiation of these two certainly remarkable hill-forts. 
That they were the erection of some veteran soldier is most 
probable, as they entirely command the pass from the low to 
the high country, and must have been, at the time they were 
built, impregnable. 

Even here, in the very mountains themselves, the river is 
not fordable, nor could I perceive any obstruction that a well- 
found and powerful steamer might not overcome. I would 
not, however, be understood by this remark to recommend the 
attempt, as no sufficient inducement could be held out to 
warrant the expense of such an undertaking; nor would any 
material benefit be derived, or any other end gained, unless 
indeed the proud satisfaction of knowing that our steamers 
had passed from Basrah to Bilis on the one hand, and from 
the sea to the Bachtiyiri mountains in Persia on the other, 
thus completely opening the navigagion of the Susianian rivers; 
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maintained in those regions. 

Having thus attempted, faintly, I fear, to describe Shuster, 
its inhabitants, and the incidents which most drew my atten- 
tion, together with the advantages which a communication 
with it presents, [ must for ever regret that pressing duty, and 
consequently imperious necessity, confined me to the vessel and 
river, when my inclinations would much rather have led me to 
extend my researches into the highly interesting country on its 
banks: to visit the natives from the khan to the fellih, from 
the prince to the husbandman, as one of themselves, and thus 
enlarge my knowledge of those who certainly commanded my 
esteem and respect, and whose every offer of aid and assist- 
ance, sincere too from having been tested at a time when they 
must have viewed my arrival with peculiar jealousy (from 
being the first Raglale vessel ever in their waters), was made 
and fulfilled with a frankness and evident desire to serve, 
that I could not have expected from Sheikhs and Sayyads to a 
Christian. 

That much of this good feeling on their part is owing to the 
high character a late English traveller bears among them, I 
cannot doubt; and a it ever be the wish of our govern- 
ment to establish an intercourse with these people, Mr. La- 
-yard's efforts will not have been thrown away, as I am con- 
vineed they entertain a most favourable opinion of the English 
character, from having seen the kindly sentiments with which 
they regard him, and the way in which I, as an English officer, 
was received by them, 

Second as an offset from the main stream, though worthy of 
holding the first place from its real importance, is the Ab-i- 
Gargar, or artificial canal cut by Shapur, which, leaving the 
main river at Shuster, and pursuing a south-easterly course, 
re-unites with it at Bund-i-Kér, where is also the confluence 
of the Dizful. 

Tradition reports that it anciently ran to Ahwiz: whether 
or not it did so, 1 must leave to others to decide. 1 am, how- 
ever, led to suppose that Bund-i-Kir was not anciently its ter- 
mination, for as I have before mentioned, the long straight 
reach from that place to Wais bears a much greater resem- 
blance to an artificial than to a natural channel, 

It is much better adapted for steam-navigation than the 
main stream, as in it the current is less, and Shuster itself can 
be = een nearer by 3 miles than by the river. _ 

The canal itself, which, 1 have before observed, leaves, or 
rather is cut from the Kirin at Shuster, runs to the southward 
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and eastward, and finally to the south-westward, for a distance 
of about 40 miles, through a beautiful and highly productive 
alluvial plain or valley, in some places a mile, in others more 
than a mile wide. Like all streams running through a simi- 
lar soil, it is rather serpentine, and winds from side to side 
of the valley, thus traversing and completely watering the 
whole of it. This valley is bounded by steep marl cliffs, which 
are in fact the banks that formerly restrained the waters in 
their course, when the whole river was turned into this channel 
while the bridge was being built. ‘The sketch, however, which 
accompanies this memoir will better explain what it really 
now 1s,* os 

Continuing the course to 8.W., these high cliffs gradually 
approximate, until, at the junction of the canal with the other 
rivers at Bund-i-Kir, they form the immediate banks and 
oer perpendicularly over head to a length (height?) of 130 
cot 


The depth of water in the Ab-i-Gargar is nearly uniform, 
being, in the channel, from 12 to 18 feet in the lowest season; 
the breadth varies from 60 to 120 yards, with a current of 
not more than 2 miles an hour, until after passing the town 
of Khasimabdd, when as it approaches the hills the current 
gradually increases, until at about 2 miles from Shuster it 
runs at the rate of about 5 miles an hour. At Khasimabdd 
trading-boats to and from Shuster load and unload, their car- 
goes being conveyed across by land-carriage. 

© ascertain beyond a doubt how far the canal was capable 
of bei navigated by the steamer I then commanded, I ran 
on until within 1 sibs of the town, where the passage was 
finally closed to me by a natural ledge of rocks reaching right 
across the river, with only a small opening about 10 yards 
wide, through which, however, boats of 20 tons can and do 
ass into the very heart of the town; and thus might we either 
eat troops, or our merchants their goods, from either England 
or India, in the very heart of the town; the advantages of 
which, especially in a country where land-carriage is so expen- 
sive and precarious, are too evident to require comment. 

Half a mile above the point to which I attained is an arti- 
ficial bund or dam, on which are the remains of numerous water- 
mills; these, however, could only have been used when the 
whole river ran through the canal, as they are now many feet 
above the present level of the water. Good wood for steaming 
is plentiful along the banks and on the small islands in the 

* Lieut. Selby's survey of the country not having been yet received from Bumbay, 
we regret we can only give, in illustration of this paper, a sketch mxpplied by Lieut. 
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and that the most friendly feelings had been encouraged and 
maintained in those regions. 

Having thus attempted, faintly, I fear, to describe Shuster, 
its inhabitants, and the incidents which most drew my atten- 
tion, together with the advantages which a communication 
with it presents, I must for ever regret that pressing duty, and 
consequently imperious necessity, confined me to the vessel and 
river, when my inclinations would much rather have led me to 
extend my researches into the highly interesting country on its 
banks: to visit the natives from the khan to the fellih, from 
the prince to the husbandman, as one of themselves, and thus 
enlarge my knowledge of those who certainly commanded my 
esteem and respect, and whose every offer of aid and assist- 
ance, sincere too from having been tested at a time when they 
must have viewed my arrival with peculiar jealousy (from 
being the first English vessel ever in their waters), was made 
and fulfilled with a frankness and evident desire to serve, 
that I could not have expected from Sheikhs and Sayyads to a 
Christian. 

That much of this good feeling on their part is owing to the 
high character a late English traveller bears among them, I 
cannot doubt; and should it ever be the wish of our govern- 
ment to establish an intercourse with these people, Mr. La- 
- yard’s efforts will not have been thrown away, as I am con- 
vinced they entertain a most favourable opinion of the Engli 
character, from having seen the kindly sentiments with which 
they regard him, and the way in which I, as an English officer, 
was received by them, 

Second as an offset from the main stream, though worthy of 
holding the first place from its real importance, is the i- 
Gargar, or artificial canal cut by Shdpur, which, leaving the 
main river at Shuster, and pursuing a south-easterly course, 
re-unites with it at Bund-i-Kér, where is also the confluence 
of the Dizful. 

Tradition reports that it anciently ran to Ahwdz: whether 
or not it did so, | must leave to others to decide. I am, how- 
ever, led to suppose that Bund-i-Kir was not anciently its ter- 
mination, for as 1 have before mentioned, the long straight 
reach from that place to Wais bears a much greater resem- 
blance to an artificial than to a natural channel. 

It is much better adapted for steam-navigation than the 
main stream, as in it the current is less, and Shuster itself can 
be sages nearer by 3 miles than by the river. _ 

The canal itself, which, | have before observed, leaves, or 
rather is cut from the Kértn at Shuster, runs to the southward 
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and eastward, and finally to the south-westward, for a distance 
of about 40 miles, through a beautiful and highly productive 
alluvial plain or valley, in some places a mile, in others more 
than a mile wide. Like all streams running through a simi- 
lar soil, it is rather serpentine, and winds from side to side 
of the valley, thus traversing and completely watering the 
whole of it. This valley is bounded by steep marl cliffs, which 
are in fact the banks that formerly restrained the waters in 
their course, when the whole river was turned into this channel 
while the ring was being built. The sketch, however, which 
accompanies this memoir will better explain what it really 
now is.* 

Continuing the course to S,W., these high cliffs gradually 
approximate, until, at the junction of the canal with the other 
rivers at Bund-i-Kir, they form the immediate banks and 
ag perpendicularly over head to a length (height?) of 130 
cet. 


The depth of water in the Ab-i-Gargar is nearly uniform, 
being, in the channel, from 12 to 18 feet in the lowest season; 
the breadth varies from 60 to 120 yards, with a current of 
not more than 2 miles an hour, until after ing the town 
of Khasimabad, when as it approaches the Fils the current 
gradually increases, until at about 2 miles from Shuster it 
runs at the rate of about 5 miles an hour, At Khasiémabad 
trading-boats to and from Shuster load and unload, their car- 
goes being conveyed across by gute te, 

To ascertain beyond a doubt how far the canal was capable 
of bei navigated by the steamer I then Prine n° ran 
on until within 1 mile of the town, where the passage was 
finally closed to me by a natural ledge of rocks reaching right 
across the river, with only a small opening about 10 yards 
wide, through which, however, boats of 20 tons can and do 

ass into the very heart of the town; and thus might we either 

d troops, or our merchants their goods, from either England 
or India, in the very heart of the town; the advantages of 
which, especially in a country where land-carriage is so expen- 
sive and precarious, are too evident to require comment. 

Half a mile above the point to which I attained is an arti- 
ficial bund or dam, on which are the remains of numerous water- 
mills; these, however, could only have been used when the 
whole river ran the canal, as they ure now many feet 
above the present level of the water. Good wood for steaming 
is plentiful along the banks and on the small islands in the 

°Li * of the country not having been yet received from ‘ 
puiain Se emits te illustration gt hese tien supplied tp eck 
Selby from memory.— 
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centre of the stream; but as the distance between Bund-i-Kir 
and Shuster is so short (only about 8 hours), no intermediate 
wooding station would be necessary. 

Little known, and less used than either the Karin or Ab- 
i-Gargar, is the river of Dizful, a stream which only requires 
opportunity to be made as useful as either of the two with 
a it unites at Bund-i-Kir: it is extremely tortuous, and 
has consequently little current; wood abounds all along the 
banks, which are inhabited by the large and powerful tribes of 
Anafiyah and Al Hadhar, extremely well disposed towards us. 
This river, leading through so fertile and important a part of 
Persia, presents great encouragement and facilities for steam 
navigation, the results of which would be most beneficial; and 
now that I have both seen and traversed these rivers, and 
know their capabilities, it is a source of extreme wonder and 
surprise to me that they, being as it were the high road into 
the very heart of that part of Persia with which we now take 
such a roundabout method of trading, should so long have 
been neglected, and that we should have so quietly shut our 
eyes to their vast importance, Russia, though struggli 
with a tedious land-carriage, supplies the markets of this pro- 
vince with European articles; which we could much more 
easily do by water at once from England or our colonies. 

A commercial treaty entered into with Persia, our steamers 
running on the rivers of Mesopotamia, those rivers strictly in 
the Persian dominions, and having been easily and safely tra- 
versed by a vessel possessing eee less capabilities for river 
navigation than the boats which are now built for that purpose, 
what prevents us, I would ask, from commencing that inter- 
course with the inhabitants which their advancement in civili- 
zation and our own interests so imperatively demand ? 

An extremely healthy and productive region, friendly tribes 
on the banks of the rivers, the country fertile in objects of 
Interest both to the merchant and geographer, our present 
political relations with Persia considered, all tend to point out 
these rivers as the means whereby we may not only increase 
our political power, but our commercial advantages; for so 

as We can, as we now do, entirely command the access 
to rivers, our perfect and easy navigation of them will 
ever be considered by both the authorities and the people. 

I exceedingly lament that an unavoidable detention of a 
month ong dag at Shuster than I had anticipated prevented my 
reaching the town of Dizful, as the water had already 
to fall, and I feared, not having a previous knowledge of 
river, that if I ascended higher, and were stopped by ground- 
ing or other accident, I might, should the river fall very low, 
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be detained throughout the year. I succeeded, however, in 
ascending with case some miles above Kal’eh Bunder (Band- 
i-a?), which is not, I believe, more than 13 miles from Dizful. 
Up to the point | attained, and on which therefore I can with 
certainty speak, the river is remarkably good, having a channel 
of not less than 6 feet in the low season, with the banks abun- 
dantly wooded, and the neighbouring Arab tribes exceedingly 
well disposed towards us. y freely supplied me with pro- 
visions, and I found no difficulty in purchasing fire-wood for 
fuel from them at the same rate we were then paying on the 
Tigris, where our steamers had been running for many years. 

From Bund.i-Kir to Kal’ech Bunder there are no obstruc- 
tions in the river (more than are met with in all rivers 
running through an alluvial soil); shoal-spits running off the 
points, and in long reaches some shoal-patches, are all the diffi- 
culties, if they are to be called such, that exist. 

At Kal’eh Bunder, an old fort on the right bank of the river, 
the country, which from Bund-i-Kir upwards is a level plain, 
becomes hilly, and here also is another, a natural bund. It is 
formed by a ridge of rocks running half-way across the river, 
and which at this place is narrowed also by an island. The cur- 
rent runs through at the rate of about 6 miles an hour, so that, 
formidable as I had been led to suppose it, I was truly grati- 
fied at finding the ‘ Assyria’ steam through with perfect ease. 

From hence, however, the current ins to run much 
stronger, the descent in the land being greater; a well-formed 
and powerful steamer, however, such a one for instance as Mr. 
John Laird, of Liverpool, has just built for the navigation of 
the Indus (by the direction of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors), would find no difficulty in ranning throughout the 

ear, continuing through a beautiful country diversified with 
hil and valley, and evidently capable of high cultivation. A 
few miles further on is Abu Besha, an old imaum or tomb, 
and about 5 miles beyond this is the point to which I attained, 
and from which with great reluctance I felt myself compelled 
te turn back. 

Having attained to within 5 miles of Shuster by the Karin, 
and within a mile of it by the Ab-i-Gargar, it may be ima- 
gined how anxious I was, by reaching Dizful by its stream, to 
complete the ascent and survey of these as yet unknown rivers. 
My regret, then, at having to give up this much-desired and 
almost attained object may be felt ; and it will, l am sure, be 
acknowledged that nothing but a dread of compromising our 
government with the Persian authorities, should I be unavoid- 
ably detained a whole season in gne of the rivers, determined 
me to surrender my much-cherished hope of = to the 
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utmost what I am assured must ultimately be of so much 
benefit to us. 

The river falling, being informed that a few miles further 
a-head it was fordable, knowing also that I had taken on my 
own responsibility the survey of these rivers, and that | should 
be unable, in the event of being detained in the river during 
the season, to show any order for my undertaking, altogether 
determined me, and I relinquished my attempt at a further 
ascent with very mingled feelings of joy and regret—joy at 
having done so much, and great regret at having been unable 
perfecily to complete the ascent and survey of these streams. 

With these few remarks, then, I quit the subject of these 
rivers, feeling assured that the day is not far distant when they 
will be as well known and traversed as the Indus or the 


Ganges. ; 

Rivers situated like those of the Kinin and Dizful, takin 
their rise from an immense mountainous tract like that whic 
feeds them, and having no parasitical offshoots to absorb the 
supply, are throughout their whole course affected only by 
rains which fall in the mountains whence they rise; and as these 
are yearly covered with vast quantities of snow, and as periodi- 
cal rains prevail from November until the end of April, that 
time may be considered as the high season. 

These rivers do not, however, like the Euphrates and Tigris, 
rise to a certain height, and maintain it fora time, but, affected 
by heavy falls of pain, which assist to melt the snow, or by an 
interval of warm weather, they rise and fall irregularly many 
fect. 

The highest rise in 1842 was in February, when the whole 
country was inundated, and the banks in the lower part of the 
river, which in June, 1841, were 12 fect above the level of the 
river, were, when I passed up the ensuing February, on a 
level with it. From the waters being materially restrained 
by the Bund at Ahwaz, and from having sounded above it in 

une (the lowest season), when I found from 9 to 15 feet 
water, the difference in depth cannot be, as far as I ascended 
the river, more than 6 feet; and | have, in the chart of the 
Trigonometrical Survey I obtained, put down less water than 
LT really found in the channel. 

It may, therefore, be assumed, from my own observations 
and the best information I could collect’ on this important 
subject, that these rivers are never fordable between the 

points I reached and the sea. The Ab-i-Gargar, in conse- 
quence of its supply coming from above the dam at Shuster, 
is but little affected by any yise in the main river, and is at all 
seasons navigable for yeasels drawing six feet water. 
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Having now adverted to the points which most drew my 
attention, and endeavoured to point out some of the advant- 
ages which may result from the navigation of these rivers, and 
shown, I trust, that no natural obstacle exists, I would wish, 
in a few words, to sum up the advantages and facilities which 
they offer. 

If any political movement is to be attempted in this quarter 
—if the spirit of discovery and research continue to actuate, 
as it ever done, our government—if a material increase in 
our commercial relations with Persia is considered of moment— 
if the connection of ancient with modern history, in some of its 
most cscs points, still continue to hold out charms to the 
antiquarian and geographer, then is this country one of those 
which should be most particularly examined, and which would 
yield an abundant harvest. 

Again, if it is still our wish to extend our commerce, whereby 
we exist, or our influence in those regions, the want of which we 
may perhaps ere this have felt, or our knowledge of the statistics 
of this most interesting country, these rivers present the means 
whereby all this may be accomplished. 

Here we have neither hostile Arabs, rapid currents, nor 
shallow fords to contend with; but rivers, easy of navigation 
and abundantly wooded, offer every inducement. 

Five days, including stoppages of all sorts, and having to 
cut my own fuel, against, too, a current stronger than was re- 
membered for many years—five days sufficed to ascend the 
Karin from Mohammerah to Shuster; and this, although I was 
detained ten hours, besides anchoring every evening about 
Sunset, 

This was by the main river; by the Ab-i-Gargar, with 
depéts of fuel laid, the ascent from Mohammerah to Shuster 
might be easily eer IY such vessels as the ‘ par fen 
in three days; by such as are now built, in two anda half. 

The whole of banks of these rivers being so abundantly 
wooded, it is hardly necessary to name any particular points 
which might, in the event of the steamers running on these 
streams, be made depéts for fuel. As, however, there are some 
which, from their liar position, such as being the constant 
locality of the Arabs, or from other sufficient causes, are better 
adapted than others, | shall mention a few, the fitness of which 

liarly struck me. 

Kal'eh Idrisfyah, a mud fort on the left bank of the river, 
the residence of Arabs of the Idris tribe, and eighteen hours’ 
steaming from Mohammerah, against the strongest current that 
ever runs in the river, appears te me well fitted for the first 
station. A steep bank, with deep water close by, and abun- 
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dance of tamarisk—the best wood for fuel possible—the people 
very civil and extremely willing to cut wood, are ient 
causes for this to be considered as well adapted. 
~ Ahwaz, which of course would be a main depét, is only 16 
hours above Kal'ch Idrisiyah; here either coal, sent from 
Mohammerah, or wood, might be laid, though in its immediate 
vicinity there is none, nor any nearer than 9 miles. At this 
distance, however, there is abundance, which might be cut and 
laid at fe. the 1000 1b., or one hour's consumption of the 
* Assyria.” 

From Ahwaz to Bund-i-Kir 10 hours, where an abundant 
supply may always be obtained, and whose people are remark- 
ably civil. 

As from hence to Shuster is only 9 or 10 hours by the main 
river, and § by the canal (Ab-i Gargar), depéts might be laid 
at any place along the banks. At Shuster itself, however, no 
wood for steaming could be obtained, that used by the inha- 
bitants being Rey coal! and brought from the mountains, and 
not more than sufficient for their own consumption. 

From Bund-i-Kir to Dizful the banks, with very few inter- 
missions, are covered with wood. As, however, there are no 
villages on the banks until we arrive at Komat, and the Aribs 
who tenant the country are migratory, depéts of fuel might be 
cut and laid at any spot deemed most convenient; as from 
these people also | met with every attention and wish to assist 
me in everything. 

If. then, | have shown that no physical difficulty presents 
itself in the navigation of these rivers, and that practice alone 
is required to perfect what I have commenced, I shall have 
accomplished that which I can only eet has not been at- 
tempted by some abler person than myself. 

In conclusion | must observe, that should any one in after- 
times devote his attention to the same objects which I had in 
view, and find that in some description [ am incorrect, or faulty 
in some omission, he will bear in mind that part of this river 
was surveyed in June, with the thermometer at 113° Fahrenheit 
in the shade ; and that I had not one single assistant who could 
m any way aid me in either observations or calculations. 
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XI11.— Narrative of M. Mippvenvorr’s Ji in Northern 
Siberia. Communicated by Admiral Von Krusenstery, 
Hon. Mem. R.G.S. Translated by the Editor. 


Iw the spring of 1843, M. Middendorf commenced his prepara- 
tions for exploring a region almost wholly unknown, and the know- 
ledge of which is most interesting to science on many accounts; and 
having now returned from his most enterprising and dangerous 
journey, he has addressed a report of his proceedings to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, from which, and from a 
memoir drawn up by Prof. K. E. Von Baer of the Imperial 
Academy, the following abstract has been made :— 

By the 23rd of March, 1843, the intrepid traveller was prepared 
to leave Touroukbansk for the north; but before we accompany 
him in his perilous undertaking, it will be well to premise a word 
or two on the objects of his expedition, and on the motives which 
induced the Academy to prescribe to M. Middendorf the ex- 
ploration of the regions to the north of Touroukhansk, and to 
proceed, either by the Piassina or the Khatanga rivers, to the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean. 

All that vast region which extends, on the right bank of the 
Yénisséi, from the Lower Toungouzka to the sea coast, was almost 
unknown. Some notions, though perhaps not very exact, existed 
of the geographical conformation of the coast; but no one—no 
European at least—had yet penctrated into the interior of the 
country ; and even the greater part of the sea coast had been visited 
only in the winter. The Em Anne had sent different maritime 
expeditions. Thus, in 1755, Prontchistcheff, a lieutenant of the 
imperial navy, had started in a light vessel from the mouth of the 
Lena, and followed the coast westward to beyond the point where 
the Khatanga disembogues into the Frozen Ocean, without, how- 
ever, having been able to double Cape Taimyr, although he reached 
77° 29 N. latitude. Retracing his way back, on the approach of 
winter, he was unable to reach the Lena, and those who survived 
of his crew were compelled to winter near the mouth of the 
Olenek ; the commander of the expedition, together with his wife, 
who accompanied him, had fallen victims to the rigour of the cli- 
mate before this port was reached. The Admiralty, nevertheless, 
did not abandon the hope of being able, by similar expeditions, to 
obtain a complete knowledge of these inhospitable shores; and, in 
1739, Lieut. Khariton Laptieff was despatched with instructions 
to direct his course from the mouth of the Lena towards Cape 
Taimyr. The first year this gallant sailor, overtaken, like his 
predecessor, by the bad season, was obliged to winter at the mouth 
of the Khatanga. The next year, hemmed in by the ice, he with 
difficulty escaped from his ship, which he was forced to abandon : 
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he remained, nevertheless, with admirable , in these 
dreadful deserts till 1743, occupied, ak with his officers, 
whenever the ice and snow favoured their progress, in mapping 


the coast. The summer was passed at Touroukbansk, to which 
place they went by ascending the Khatanga, Even Cape Taimyr, 
the most northern point of the continent, was reached, as it appears, 
by one of Lapticl’s subalterns, without its having been possible, 
however, to fix its geographical position, the siate of the atmosphere 
not admitting of astronomical observations. Another officer of the 
expedition, also in the winter, visited Lake Taimyr, to the west of 
the promontory of the same name. There ended the labours of 
these travellers. We are still without an accurate chart of the 
coast from Cape Taimyr, westward, as far as the mouth of the 
Piassina, and, until the exploration of M. Middendorf, absolutely 
nothing was known of the nature of the country in question: we 
had no knowledge of its climate or its productions; we were even 
totally ignorant of the latitude at which, in these regions, the 
forests terminate, and the degree at which nature ceases to pro- 
duce isolated trees. 

Nevertheless, it was important, in many respects, to have cor- 
rect notions of the climate and natural productions of these regions, 
Thanks to the labours of Tréviranus, Humboldt, Ritter, and other 
philosophers, the researches into the influence of what may be 
designated the physical conditions of life in the development of 
organization, and its dispersion over the surface of the earth, have, 
in our days, given increased interest to the natural sciences. 

An exact comparison of the soil and productions of various re- 
gions, situated under different latitudes, can alone furnish the 
means of extending our knowledge of this subject, and enlighten 
us on the means employed by nature to call into being organic 
life, to maintain it, and to develop it with greater or less energy. 
For a long period, Lapland, often visited since the time of Lin- 
‘nieus, had been sinsadaeed as representing unity, or the starting- 
point, if we may so express ourselves, in the scale of such com- 

isons. More lately, however, regions still more sterile and 
situated under much higher latitudes have been explored—thanks 
more especially to the perseverance of the English; yet little be- 
yond the shores of these countries have been subjected to scientific 
examination. Never until now has it been possible to explore the 
interior of any great continent extending further north than pland. 
Notwithstanding this, the progress which has recently been made 
in the study of climatology has made us acquainted with the influ- 
ence of the neighbourhood of the sea, and of the relative position 
as the land with regard to it, as forming its eastern or western 
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by science, and to establish a more solid basis of comparison—to 
determine a state of nature which may be regarded as unity, in the 
sense previously alluded to—it appeared necessary to explore the 
interior of the continent in that part of it where it extends farthest 
to the north, without being exposed to the influence of the vicinity 
of the sea, These conditions were presented by the region on the 
right bank of the Yéniss¢i, beyond the Lower Toungouzka—the 
region, in fact, which M. Middendorf was instructed by the 
Academy to penetrate. 

The task imposed upon this traveller was so much the more 
difficult, as he would have to traverse the deserts in summer, in 
order to study their nature and their productions. In winter, pro- 
visions may be kept a long time without spoiling ; and, provided 
there be a sufficient number of draught cattle, it is easy to trans- 
port upon sledges a large quantity of them, and of the wood 
necessary for cooking. ‘he summer, so short in these polar re- 
gions, does not offer the same facilities ; but young, intrepid, with a 
good constitution, and possessed of medical skill—a sailor by dint 
of experience acquired in a former voyage, and so good a sports- 
man that his gun might be regarded as an unfailing resource for 
provisioning the expedition—M. Midiendorf was well formed for 
surmounting all the difficulties he could not fail to encounter in 
his journey. 

The expedition left Touroukhansk on the 23rd of March, and, 

ing on the frozen surface of the Yénisséi, soon arrived at 
ina, in Jatitude 69°. The provisions and baggage, including 
nails, cordage, sails, &c., necessary for the construction of a boat, 
as also the instruments, were transported on eight sledges, first 
drawn by dogs, and subsequently by reindeer belonging to the 
Ostiaks and Samoyedes, who successively relieved each other 
along the route. A week's sojourn at Doudina sufficed for lay- 
ing in a stock of biscuit; and the Dolganes and Tongouses, who 
were to conduct the expedition over the Toundra, or marshy” 
plains, which extend to beyond the Piassina, having arrived, it 
was necessary to proceed, although two of the men who had 
accompanied M. Middendorf had fallen ill In making any 
lunger stay the expedition would have run the risk of not finding 
the Samoyedes, the nomadic inhabitants of the region beyond the 
Pinssina, in their winter quarters; and although the thermometer 
fellon the Ist of April so low as 30° of Réaumur below the 
freezing point, M. Middendorf determined upon taking the two 
sick men along with him in a kind of box made of reindeer-hides, 
and placed upon a sledge ; and he had reason to rejoice that he 
had done so, in spite of the hazards of the experiment, for by his 
care the sick recovered during the journey. Transported with 
rapidity from one Samoyede camp to another, crossing the Toundra 
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ina N.N.E. direction, they first ascended the Doudypta, which 
falls into the Pisssina; they next entered the basin of the Kha- 
tanga, and, on Easter-day, arrived at the banks of the Boganida, a 
tributary of the Khéta, which is an affluent of the Khatanga, where 
they had to remain some time. ux 

The surrounding country offered less resources than they 
hoped; a Dolgane, salekeaied among his countrymen for his 
immense wealth, consisting in herds of reindeer, and on whose 
assistance they had chiefly reckoned, was already gone, as is the 
custom in summer, to a part of the Toundra further to the north. 
A tribe of Samoyedes, which was still in its winter camp, could 
afford no assistance; and what rendered matters worse, every one 
belonging to the expedition, with the exception of M, Middendorf 
and his travelling companion M. Branth, bad fallen ill, being 
seized with a kind of measles, which very soon disabled every one 
from working. So situated, M. Middendorf considered himself 
fortunate in finding on the borders of the Boganida, in lat. 71° 5’, 
a little settlement, known by the name of Philipoff’s winter-but, 
consisting of four uninhabited log-huts, which might afford shelter 
to the sick, 

At this place M. Branth commenced his meteorological observ- 
ations, which were to be regularly carried on here for some time; 
while M. Middendorf started in a sledge for the Khatanga, down 
which river he intended to proceed in the summer, according to his 
instructions, as far as the Frozen Ocean. Arrived at a Russian 
village, consisting of a few huts grouped round a church, in lat. 
72° 2' (one degree farther north than it is placed on the maps), he 
soon learnt the truth of what had been told pair Sears, 28 
and at Touroukhansk, that there was no kind of craft on the - 
tanga, except a few very small boats, which could in no way serve 
for a voyage of any length.* The stunted trees of the forest, 
whose farthest extremity extended to this spot, were quite unfit 
for the construction of even a boat, and in other respects also 
the aspect of the country, particularly at this time, was equally 
discouraging. Two chiefs of the Yakouts and Dolganes, with 
whom M. Middendorf entered into communication, were so much 
the less able to assist him as a dreadful epidemic—the same 
disease, in fact, with which his own companions were seized—was 
extending its ravages more and more along the Khatanga. In 
more than one winter habitation M. Middendorf found all the 
inhabitants, without exception, a prey to the attacks of the malady, 
without possibility of relief, and without a single member of the 
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family being able to light a fire, or bring water to his friends, 
dying of thirst. This circumstance, in particular, seemed to 
render quite hopeless the idea that the voyage by the Khatanga 
could possibly succeed, and pointed out the necessity of seeking 
some other route by which to arrive at the sea coast. 

On his return to the Boganida, M. Middendorf found his 
people so far recovered as to be able to work. They accordingly 
set-to, and having discovered, with considerable difficulty, some 
trees fit for their purpose, situated at a day's journey to the south, 
they began the construction of a boat of 12 feet keel. Nota 
single one of the Russians who accompanied M. Middendorf had 
the slightest idea of such an operation, so that on this occa- 
sion he was not only obliged to have recourse to his technical 
knowledge, but, with hatchet in hand, to take an active part in the 
labour. 

During a sojourn of a few weeks, M. Middendorf was himself 
enabled to judge of the extreme poverty of these regions, and of 
the great scarcity of animals; while the accounts given by the 
Samoyedes of the plains further north, where there scarcely 
existed a trace of organic life, were truly appalling. It would 
evidently be impossible to complete the collection of the natural 
productions of the country during a:painful and dangerous journey, 
when the attention of the travellers would be occupied by so many 
other objects, and when their utmost efforts would hardly be suffi- 
cient to enable them to overcome the obstacles which the nature 
of the scree Reaves oppose to their progress, M. Middendorf 
accordingly decided upon dividing his people into two parties, 
one of which was to remain, under the direction of M. Branth, on 
the borders of the Boganida, in order to collect objects of natural 
history, and to continue the meteorological observations; whilst 
the other, immediately under himself, would endeavour to reach 
the sea. . 

Some Samoyedes of the tribe of Assia, with whom they had 
entered into communication, declared that they were, together with 
the rich Dolgane already mentioned, the sole inhabitants of the 
immense territory forming the most northerly part of the country 
between the Piassina and the Khatanga; that in the spring they 
regularly went northward as far as the borders of the Taimyr, 
but never further, because beyond that point the sterile soil ceased 
to produce even that species of moss which formed the food of 
the reindeer, the only wealth of these nomadic people. The Dol- 
gane, who had been sent for, having arrived, M. Middendorf 
resolved to accompany these people as far as the Taimyr, and 
then, by embarking on this river, to endeavour to reach the sea, 
It was agreed that they should mget the Samoyedes again on the 
Oth of May, on the banks of the Novaia, in the Toundra. A 
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student of the corps of topographical engi joined the expe- 
dition at the moment of its departure. skeleton of the boat 
being completed, it was put upon a sledge, and, accompanied b 
the topographer and three other strong and brave men, the travel- 
ler started on the 7th of May towards the north. With great 
regret he found himself obliged to take into these regions, where 
the means of transport are so scarce, a train of 68 reindeer, yoked 
to eight sledges, three of which were loaded with firewood. 

Almost immediately they felt the sad effects of the fatal epide- 
mic, which for the present rendered all their efforts to penetrate 
into the country doubly difficult. In order to have a sufficient 
number of men to attend to the reindeer, they had been obliged 
to collect several from the distant borders of the Kheta, and a 
Tongout, who was to serve them as guide, having fallen ill, could 
not follow the expedition. 

Arrived on the 9th of May on the banks of a stream, they 
thought they had reached the Novaia, whilst in fact they were 
still distant from ita day’s journey; but the Samoyede Assias, whom 
they expected to meet here, were not to be found, and it was not 
till after a search of three days that four of their tents were dis- 
covered in these deserts, covered with snow. Faithful to their 
promise, the tribe had dragged themselves forward to meet the 
travellers, although they were seized with that dreadful malady 
which had already destroyed a great portion of the meagre popu- 
lation of these countries. M. Middendorf no longer found in 
these tents the men whom he had known on the Boganida, who 
were then the chiefs of the people: they had all died, and of 35 
individuals who were left, one only was well, and another could 
barely, upon urgent necessity, leave his bed for a few minutes—the 
remainder appeared doomed. Fortunately the traveller. provided 
with a few medicines, was enabled to apply the resources of his 
art, and attach these people to him by the bonds of gratitude, a 
circumstance which subsequently proved of great advantage. In 
the mean time he was himself a sufferer by the distress of the 
tribe: the Samoyede women, who had engaged to make fur 
coverings for the tents, were unable to work, and the travellers 
were in consequence exposed (from the 15th to the 18th of May), 
in a tent but half-covered, to a cold of 18 degrees below 0 of 
Réaumur's scale, and to a violent tempest. 

On the 19th they were enabled to proceed, arrested more than 
once in their progress by storms, after which the sledges could 
only be found by digging for them in the snow, which completely 
buried them. It was not till the 28th of May that the party 
reached the Logata, an affluent of the Taimyr, where the rich 

igane awaited to them to the banks of the river on 
which they were to embark. The thaw having commenced, 
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rendered this of the journey doubly harassing. A great 
number of recnes sunk under the fatigue before the end of the 
journey, and when the Taimyr was reached (on the 2nd of June), 
although still at‘a great distance from the point where this river 
falls into the lake of the same name, the Dolgane thought proper 
to abandon them. 

From a hill on the right bank of the river, M. Middendorf saw 
at a great distance on the other side, and extending east and west, 
a chain of mountains which bounded the horizon in that direction, 
and was therefore able tw judge how Mier d erroneous are the maps 
which we possess of these regions, that they do not corre- 
— with Laptieff's journal of his expedition. According to 
t maps the Lake Taimyr has only insignificant affluents, and 
the river of the same name is but the outlet of the lake ; whilst in 
reality this river is imposing by the volume of its waters even far 
above the point where it enters the lake, which it traverses in its 
western . 

The first object of the travellers was to complete the construc- 
tion of their boat, although they had nothing for its lining but the 
planks which formed the bottom of the sledges. A few excur- 
sions to points at various distances served to give them a notion 
of the country, Meanwhile the river rose by degrees, increased 
by the melting of the snows, and on the 23rd of June (O.8.) it 
was quite free of ice. By this time also the boat was ready; the 
days had been almost always rainy, and they had therefore worked 
principally at night, or rather during those hours which corre- 
spond to the night at this season, but during which the sun never 
sets in these high latitudes; and it was during a bright midnight 
sunshine that the boat, constructed with so much erance, 
and completed in spite of so many difficulties, was at last launched 
on St. John’s day, under the 74th parallel of north latitude. 

After having completed as far as possible in this place the 
collection of objects of natural history, and having returned from 
a little preliminary expedition, undertaken for the double purpose 


of exercising the crew and of app ing, by means of an affluent 
of the Taimyr, the mountains which had been seen in the distance, 
in order to examine them ically, the travellers embarked 


on the 4th of July, with the intention of descending the stream 
down to the sea. A single man was left at the place of departure 
to attend to the fishing during the season, and thus prepare fresh 
previsions for the expedition on its return. 

Very soon, however, M. Middendorf was obliged to stop, and 
even toreturn. Two Samoyedes, who were descending the stream, 
having met with the expedition the second day, gave such inform- 
ation as deprived the travellers of all hopes of reaching the sea 
with a single load of provisions such as their boat could carry. It 
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therefore became necessary to establish somewhere on the banks 
of the river a depét of provisions, buried in the earth to secure 
them from accident, and to have besides at least one cargo com- 

lete at the moment they should begin the passage of the lake. 
Hise unfortunate the loss of time, they were obliged to de- 
scend and re-ascend the stream several times for the transport of 
the fish and provisions to the spot chosen for the depat. 

On the tongue of land not far from where the river falls into 
the lake, and which they had descried from the summil of some 
neighbouring hills, they met with some people for the last time; 
these were Assia Samoyedes, and from them they learnt that the 
kind of promontory which advances into the river, that is several 
verstes wide, was the furthest northern point visited regularly " 
the tribe—none of them, nor any living being, had been beyond. 
All they could say of the river higher up, seemed like a vague 
and forgotten tradition ; nevertheless, the assertion that further on, 
the navigation was rendered impossible by the rapids and falls 
that intercept the course of the river, deserved some attention. 

M. Middendorf, thinking he recognised some of the localities 
pointed out in the journal of Laptieff, judged that he was not 
more than 150 verstes from the sea. A large quantity of pro- 
visions (150 salmon) were, together with the winter clothing of 
the people, buried at this place. The boat was loaded, as also a 
canoe bought of the Samoyedes, and which was taken in tow. 
Time passed on: but whatever may have been the impatience of 
the travellers, it was still impossible to start —impossible to 
struggle against the wind, which for many days in succession 
blew from the north with great violence. It was in vain that 
they tried to take advantage of a momentary calm on the 23rd of 
July, in order to advance by dint of rowing. Three days after, 
notwithstanding their efforts, they found themselves again cast 
upon that fatal tongue of land—the tempest, more violent than 
ever, having again raised the waves of the lake and of the stream. 
From the 27th of July, however, the travellers were enabled 
to continue their voyage towards the north, although slowly, for 

hey were still frequently obliged to seek refuge in some inlet 
against the violence of the weather, and not till they had traversed 
the lake could they hope to be no longer impeded in their pro- 
gress. Below the lake the river intersects the ehain of moun- 
tains which extends, as it appears, in a line parallel with the coast. 
Where the river cuts the chain, it is confined between high rocky 
precipices, often presenting the strangest forms: in this part of 
its course it is more sheltered from the wind, and even when this 
was contrary, the boat was less affected by it, being hurried on 
Sete by the velocity of the current toward their so much 
goal. 
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But other dangers, which would have driven back the most 
intrepid, now threatened the expedition. The provisions, with 
which the boat was laden on leaving the tongue of land where the 
depot was established, were now nearly all consumed; and although 
they did not cease fishing during the whole time, they scarcely 
obtained anything. They were obliged to halt for a whole day 
(the 2nd of August) in what seemed a favourable spot, Whilst’ 
his companions cast their nets, M. Middendorf, his gun under 
his arm, climbed up the rocky banks in the hope of being able to 
kill some straggling reindeer; but this sacrifice of time, when 
every hour was precious, was wholly useless; for, after a whole 
day's labour, they succeeded in taking only three little fish, and 
some reindeer which M. Middendorf had seen, had run off before 
he could approach within gun-shot of them. 

As they advanced, they continued to flatter themselves that 
they would see the sea from the summit of the rocks; but this 
hope was often deceived. On the 6th of August, towards the 
close of the day, they reached a spacious cavern, in which they 
passed the night, It was perhaps the same mentioned by Laptielf 
in his journal, in which case they would only be fifty-two verstes 
from the sea, This idea inspired the crew with fresh courage, 
and M. Middendorf resolved on persisting in his enterprise, not- 
withstanding the extremity to which the expedition was reduced, 
On the 4th of August he had divided among his people what 
biscuit remained, and having no longer any bread, and being also 
without wood, they were compelled to eat alone and raw what 
little fish they succeeded in taking. Such was the situation of 
the travellers, when the snow, which fell on that day, and the ice, 
which covered all the pools during the night of the 7th, warned 
them that the summer, so short in these arctic regions, was already 
passed, and winter approaching! From this moment it continued 
to freeze regularly every night. The coast however was not yet 
reached, and what would not be the difficulties of the return, when, 
in order to arrive at regions, if not inhabited, at least occasionally 
visited by nomadic tribes, they would have to stem the current 
whose rapidity they so well knew? Besides the fear of perishing 
of hunger in these dreadful deserts, they would, by delaying their 
return much longer, run the risk of being hemmed in by the ice. 
Under these circumstances M. Middendorf gave the most ad- 
mirable proof of courage and perseverance, for he continued his 
route, though nothing as yet indicated the proximity of the sea. 

Once, and once only, since leavi the promontory they had dis- 
covered some indications of chess seilie having been before visited 
by man—this was on the 9th of August. A mammoth’s tusk, 
sawed into three pieces, a fragment pf the handle of a hatchet, a 
piece of wood partly charred, and the jawbone of a horse, found 
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upon the bank, seemed to prove that Laptieff and his companions 
had halted bere. The next day they perceived on the bank of 
the river the skeleton of a mammoth, still well preserved, and, 
what they considered a valuable discovery, two trunks of trees, 
which the waves had thrown up. 

The influence of the tide was now felt, and the boat was rapidly 
hurried on by the combined force of the stream and the ebb, 
when at last, on the 12th of August, M. Middendorf ivedl 
in the distance, by the aid of his glass, an immense block’of ice. 
Increasing their efforts, they hailed this appearance with joy; and 
although they soon had to struggle against the flood-tide, they 
ultimately reached the sea where it forms a deep gulf, extending 
towards the north, What had been taken in the distance for a 
block of ice was a very large mass of quartz, pushed up probably 
by the waves * at the flooding of the river, and hitched on a rocky 
islet: a quantity of floating timber was strewed on the shore. 

Animated by success, the intrepid traveller prepared the next 
day to put to sea, in order to reach a promontory which rose to 
the east of them; but a contrary wind and shallows forced them 
to return in Jat, 76°; and M. Middendorf having lost a few 
moments in observing some seals that were swimming in great 
numbers round the boat, it was not without great difficulty that 
they succeeded in gaining the islet where they had passed the 
preceding night. 

It was easy to foresee that the return would be yet more harass- 
ing and dangerous than their progress to the sea. Unwholesome 
and insufficient food, excessive labour and difficulties almost in- 
surmountable, had exhausted the strength of the travellers; above 
all, the necessity of frequently jumping into the cold water, either 
to disengage the boat from a shoal on which it had grounded, or in 
order to reach the bank which these same shoals prevented from 
being otherwise approached, had greatly impaired the health of 
the party; more particularly as for more than a month they had 
been obliged to forego even the shelter of a tent during the night, 
the size of the boat not allowing them to carry so bulky an object. 
In such a state of weakness none were able to handle an oar for 
any length of time; they could only reckon, therefore, on their 
sails for ascending the stream, the navigation of which had become 
so much the more difficult as the Taimyr had fallen 6 feet during 
the last few days. The weather was getting every hour more 
severe, the nights cold and dark; the river on both sides was 
fringed with ice, and the boat, covered withit, had become heavier, 

Fortunately the wind, now blowing from the N.E., continued 
favourable, and the travellers rejoiced that a strong wind, to which 
SSS eee 


* More probably deposited by ice.—Ep. 
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they set every sail, enabled them to stem two of the rapids which 
the Samoyedes had told them of, and which otherwise it would 
have been impossible for them to ascend. Such is the nature of 
the streams in these regions, that, in descending, they had not even 
perceived these rapids. In this rigorous climate, where the soil 
remains continually frozen to a depth much greater than that of 
the rivers, these latter are not supplied by any springs; in the 
spring the beds of these torrents are filled to the brim by the melt- 
ing of the snow ; the stream then bears along such a large volume 
of water, and its surface is raised to such a height, that it is quite 
level, notwithstanding the irregularities of its bottom; but as soon 
as these floods have rolled away and the level of the water has 
sunk, this is no longer the case. 

At the end of six days the expedition reached the cavern where 
they had before rested. On this occasion they halted there in 
order to repair the boat, which, having been cast against a rock in 
a squall, had lost its rudder ; fortunately they had wood for the 
purpose, having picked up a quantity on the sea-beach. 

Four days later they had reached the northern extremity 
of Lake Taimyr, and being close-hauled in order to double a 
little island, the waves broke over the boat, and compelled 
M. Middendorf to run her on a bank ;: the clothes of the travellers, 
steeped in water, froze upon them, and in this state they had to 
wait four days till the tempest had somewhat subsided. Neither 
fishing nor hunting could be very productive under such circum- 
stances. The pains of hunger were severely felt; and on the 
27th, M. Middendorf, having ascended a hill near the shore of 
the lake, distinctly perceived by his glass a white band which 
stretched across the water. This discovery was well calculated to 
excite alarm; uo time was to be lost, and accordingly the next 
morning they again proceeded, in the hope of being able to coast 
along the western shore; but the boat was soon stopped by that 
fatal barrier of ice which M. Middendorf had seen in the distance 
the day preceding. 

The direction was immediately changed: it was thought that, 
perhaps, the part of the lake through which the river runs might 
still be free of ice, and accordingly an endeavour was made to reach 
this only channel of safety. Buta dead calm had succeeded the 
storm, and the travellers perceived, with no small surprise, that 
the water, through which the boat was passing, became so rapidly 
covered with ice that the surface froze, so to say, imme- 
diately behind the boat as it advanced. The danger of being 
hemmed in by the ice in the middle of the lake now became im- 
minent; there was no time to be lost; it became urgent to reach 
immediately the nearest shore at all hazards, It was now remem- 
bered, that in one part the barrier of ice had been observed to haye 
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bres and that the open water, which had been 
ee to extend to the western shore. Having 

eained this point, a passage was effected by breaking 
Pith batchets and. the oars; and the boat was only a few 


= oms from the open water, when, to the inexpressible terror of 


the travellers, the whole mass of ice began to move, the canoe, 
enh bg eae Na in tow, was crushed in an instant, the boat's 
rudder was carried away, and she leaked all over; they, however, 
succeeded in floating her into clear water, but the efforts of the 
crew, increased by the greatness of the danger, were hardly suffi- 
tient to keep her clear of the floating shoal, which continued to 
follow them, threatening destruction every moment. At the very 
instant of reaching the shore the boat was caught by the ice; with 
difficulty the cargo was saved, and when, afterwards, the boat was 
hauled up, it was found that her side was stove in. . 

Thus did the boat-wrecked party find themselves without pro- 
visions, at a great distance from those they had buried higher up, 
far from all succour, and in the midst of bare rocks upon a desert 
shore, The only hope now left was that of falling in with some 
Samoyedes, but this hope must have appeared almost chimerical. 
They did not however lose courage ; the wreck of the boat served 
them for constructing a sledge, and they proceeded. Unfortu- 
nately the rocks, over which they had to pass, were not yet co- 
yered with snow, and the sledge, destroyed by the friction, was 
broken before they had hardly gone 3 verstes. 

The next day, the 30th of August, M. Middendorf, worn out 
with anxiety and the excessive fatigue of the last few days, was 
taken seriously ill, and felt it to be impossible for him to follow 
his companions, Heshared with them a small remainder of port- 
able soup, which he had kept as a last resource, and then they 
were compelled, not without regret, to kill their faithful hunting 
dog that had been so useful during the expedition ; even the blood 
of this animal was pot disdained; his flesh was divided into five 
portions; and thus provided, M. Middendorf ordered his four 
companions to go in search of the Samoyedes in the desert, and 
if possible to bring him assistance. 

As for himself, he remained alone, ill, without shelter at the 
approach of an arctic winter, under the 75th parallel of latitude, 
and exposed to all the inclemency of the weather. He remained 
thus for 18 days, a fact without a parallel in the history of travels. 
Fortunately he found himself in some degree sheltered by the 
snow which the wind had piled up; and during the last three days, 
whilst a violent storm lashed the plain with fury, he remained 
buried under the snow, and to this circumstance be no doubt owes 
hislife. At length, no one coming to his assistance, he felt assured 
that his companions had pefished ; at times he was seized with 
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horror at theidea that his dreadful situation would deprive him of 
reason. At last a happy crisis took place, and he felt again the 
desire of living. With some fragments of wood that were near 
him he managed to light a fire, sufficient to melt little snow ; 
into this water he poured some spirit of wine in which an object 
of natural history was prorated’; this reanimated him a little, 
and after so many sleepless nights he was able to sleep. On his 
awaking he was fortunate enough to take a white partridge; a 
small sledge was soon constructed, and, having made himself a 
pair of boots with a part of his pelisse, he started in the hope of 
being, perhaps, able to reach the spot where the provisions were 
deposited when they came down the river, 

orced to stop very frequently, he had not gone far when, on 
the slope of the mountains, he perceived three black specks which 
appeared to move; he went towards them; they were men, being 
one of his companions and two Assia-Samoyedes, his friends, who 
were coming with a sledge to save him. © His people had suc- 
ceeded in crossing over the ice of the lake instead of going round, 
and, thanks to thiscircumstance, they had met with the Samoyedes 
the fourth day; but since then the arctic storms, whose violence 
surpasses all that can be imagined, had prevented their again 

trating northward. 

On the 19th of September M. Middendorf was again under 
the tent that had been set up on the border of the Upper Taimyr. 
The objects of natural history which had been collected were care- 
fully packed up; on the 28th they quitted, at the same time with 
the wandering tribes, these polar regions: on the Sth of October 
they hailed with joy the first trees, and the next day the travellers 
found themselves once more in the hut of the Boganida, 

M. Branth had made, ats their absence, very complete 
collections of the products of the country; the meteorological 
observations had been continued during seven months. Thus 
the object of the expedition has been carried out more fully than 
was anticipated, and, as M. Von Baer says, in his memoir on this 
journey, ‘the hut on the Boganida will become an important 
point in researches on the distribution ef organic life on the 
suriace of the globe.” 
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XIV.—Details of cg pacag of the Old Calabar River, in 
1841 and 1842, " aptain Becrort, of the Merchant Steamer 
Erniorr, and Mr. a B. Kine, Surgeon of that Vessel. 
Drawn up by Mr. Kixe,* and communicated by Mr. Ja- 
ureson, of Liverpool. 


Tur flood season of the Old Calabar, in 1841, was far advanced 
before we were enabled to commence the explorations of that 
river which we had received instructions from Mr. Jamieson to 
attempt. Owing to the occurrence of untoward circumstances in 
our trading occupations on the coast, and from our having sub- 
sequently been called upon to proceed up the Niger to the assist- 
ance of her Majesty's steamer Albert in distress there, 1t was so 
Inte as the 23rd of October when we arrived off Duke's Town in 
the prosecution of our purpose. 

caine it necessary to acquaint the chief who resides here 
(* Eyamba V., King for all black man," as he styles himself) 
with our object in coming to the river, we immediately landed to 
wait upon him. Our communication did not appear at all to 
please him. He expressed his apprehension that our explorations 
of the river would lead to consequences injurious to the trade of 
his town; and said, “I hear your countryman done spoil West 
Indies. 1 think he want come spoil we country all same."{ We" 
assured him we only wanted to see “where all the water of the 
river came from.” 

We next waited on the chief who resides at Creek Town, in 
the immediate neighbourhood (King Eyeo Honesty), to acquaint 
him also of our purpose in coming to the river. He made no 
objection, but told us that the branch above Duke's Town “no 
go long way,” and that the water of the other branch (Cross 
River) was already falling so fast, that if ‘steamer once catch 
ground, him stay there till river rise again next year.” 

Oct. 25th.—All needful preparations being made, we weighed 
anchor to proceed up the branch above Duke’s Town. Very 
shortly afterwards we passed Willie Tom’s, or Old ‘Town, prettily 
situated on an elevated sandhill on our right. Here the-stream 
makes a sudden and rather angular turn from N.E. by E., coming 
up to W.N.W. 4 W. greatly contracted, and forming, on its 
opposite side from Old Town, an alluvial elbow, Above, it 
widens again into an expansive reach, rounding at its upper end 

* The chart of the river, whi nies this | | 
King, and “tligingly Se enias by er ‘ante ee a ateamiangins ears 

f Ut may be necessary to explain, that on the west coast of Africa the English 
language is spoken by the natives im this imperfect manner, and that, when inter- 
Preterm are carried into the interior, they must be spoken to in a similar style, in 
order to convey your meaning in the way they are most likely to comprehend it, 
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to the eastward, and having throughout a depth of 6 and 7 fathoms 
at low water, In this round we passed on our left the entrance of 
the creek leading to Creek Town; and immediately after, that of 
another, leading, as our pilots informed us, toa smal! town named 
Ebunda, ashort distance inthe bush. Proceeding onwards in from 
9 to 10 fathoms, we next turned into a beautiful reach running in 
a N. 4 E. direction, 200 to 250 yards wide, but having somewhat 
varying and irregular soundings, The bank here on our right 
was firm, and clevated into a sandy bill, which was picturesquely 
pertioned out into native plantations. A few of the slopes were 
covered with wine palms, from many of which, we observed 
calabashes suspended near to their summits, to receive the min- 
miefot they give when tapped.* At 10 o'clock we were abreast 
of a town situated on our right, in the upper end of this reach, 
nained by the people of Old Calabar “ Litthe Guinea Com- 
pany,” and being anxious to see what a town with so imposing 
a name was like, we anchored, and proceeded on shore. We 
landed, under the shadowing branches of a large bombax, amongst 
a crowd of people, who stared at us in silent astonishment; and, 
walking to the house of the chief or head-man, named ‘ Otoo,” 
we were introduced to him by our interpreter as Makarra (white 
man) come to see him. His countenance expressed anything 
but satisfaction at our visit; nevertheless, a piece of cotton cloth 
having been spread upon a small ebony table, and minniefét 
and hollands placed upon it, we were asked to drink; Otoo hay- 
ing first partaken of both himself, by way, as is the custom in 
these parts, of taking what is called ‘doctor off it.” Having 
drank, we asked him to accept of a small present we had brought 
for him, which he did, and “dashed” us, in return, a goat, a 
hundred yams, and a calabash of minniefét. After some conver- 
sation on the nature and extent of trade done by his people with 
the neighbouring towns and villages, and an intimation that we 
should be happy to see him on board, if he pleased, on our re- 
turn down the river, we took our leave, and retraced our steps 
to the boat at the landing, 

This town may consist of 80 to 100 houses, with a population 
of perhaps 1000 inhabitants, ‘The houses are greatly inferior to 
those at Duke's Town, and, excepting Otoo’s, but very scantily 
and miserably furnished. 

We weighed with the young flood, which here overtook us, and 
in half an hour we were abreast of Big Guinea Company, or 
“Guinea Company” proper. The distance between the two 





* Palm wine, called by the old Calabar people “ mioniefit,” obtained by tappi 
the wine palm (a species of the areca) near tq its summit, and attaching a cal 
to collect the liquor as it exudes from the incision, A similar liquor is also obtained 


the Sonboo, 
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places may be about 3 miles, the river winding in a N.W. direc- 
tion. The banks are low alluvium, densely covered with palms 
and other trees, and skirted with patches of young mangrove. 
Our depth of water was 5, 6, and 7 fathoms. As we passed, the 
natives crowded in hundreds to look at us, a few.of the men 
coming armed with muskets and other weapons. Being anxious 
to get forward as fast as possible, we did not stop, but signified 
to them, through our interpreter, that we were friendly, and 
would visit them on our return down the river. 

Continuing our course, therefore, we turned suddenly round at 
the uppermost of the towns just mentioned, into a fine reach 
running about 2 miles in an ES.E. direction, with soundings 
close along its southern side of from 4 to 7 fathoms; we then 
rounded again to the north, passing, on our night, a mean-looking 
village named Imbarra; and shortly after, on our right also, the 
entrance of a creek leading to what is called the Little Hooieong 
Country. The river now begins to narrow, and to shoal to less 
than 2 fathoms. We here observed the last patch of mangrove, 
skirting the bank for about 20 yards on our left, and marking 
perhaps the tide’s limits. The water was almost still,—just per- 
eeplibly ramming down in the centre of the channel. Passing a 
small island on our left, we had only 7 feet water, and immediately 
after we grounded. By lightening the vessel a little forward and 
reversing the engine, we got off again, and ed slowly, the 
stream narrowing to about 55 yards and winding. At 5h, 30m. 
we arrived off Cooieong, a small town, concealed amongst trees, 
on the W. bank, and deemed it prudent, from the greatly reduced 
depth of water, to come to an anchor for the night, purposing to 
examine the channel the next morning in our gig. 

26th.—Having landed for a few minutes to see Cooieong, 
which we found in ruins and deserted, we returned to our gig 
to examine the channel. As we ascended, the stream narrowed, 
dwindling in fact inio a mere creck, having only 6 feet water, 
with the trees on the opposite banks in many places freely inter- 
weaving their branches over us. To attempt further progress in 
the steamer, therefore, was altogether out of the question, and we 
returned on board to retrace our course to Duke’s Town. Having 
got steam up, we weighed, and, by means of a warp astern made 
fast to a tree on shore, swung the vessel round and proceeded, 
but had not gone far when we grounded, and it was not till after 
several hours’ exertion that we succeeded in getting afloat again. 
This accomplished, we proceeded slowly, and came to an anchor 
off “ Big Guinea Company,” where, according to promise, we 
landed. This place (called Guinea Company by the early Eng- 
lish slavers) consists of half aedozen miserable-looking towns or 
villages, with a population amongst them of perhaps 5000 in- 
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habitants, each town or village having its respective chief or head- 
man. Of these chiefs we visited chiens who, though greatly sur- 
prised at our appearance, received us in a kindly manner, and 
dashed us goats and fowls, for which we made them presents in 
return. The people pressed around us as we passed along, and, 
following in a crowd on our return to the landing-place, cheered 
us as we pulled off to the steamer. 

27th.—Weighed and proceeded at 9h, 30m.; on arriving off 
“ Little Guinea Company” we stopped for a time to pay our 
respects to Otoo, and at |1h. 30m. reached Duke's Town and 
anchored. 

The following meteorological Memoranda may be interesting. 
The temperature, it may be observed, is in the shade, noted from 
a Fahrenheit's thermometer kept upon deck for that purpose :— 
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Having thus ascertained the unimportant character of this 
branch of the river, we felt anxious to know something of the 
nature and extent of the other branch called Cross River; but to 
attempt its navigation with the steamer when its waters were 
receding and already much fallen, was impracticable. We there- 
fore looked about for a substitute of a less draught of water, by 
which to accomplish our purpose, and nothing appeared more 
suitable than the state-canoe of King Eyamba with its crew of 
pull-away-boys.* With a view, if possible, of arranging for the 
loan of this canoe, we waited on Eyamba, who on hearing our 
request looked quite astonished, and enquired if we were serious; 
on assuring him that we were, and stating to him our plan of 
proceeding, he endeavoured to dissuade us from it by telling us 
that the “ Bosun people "+ would kill us and make slaves of the 
kroomen. Mr. Becroft however pressed his request, and con- 
cluded by saying, that if it was not granted he would go next 
year in the steamer. On hearing this Eyamba said, that he 


* Pull “boys, the name. given to ‘natives who are usually engaged the 
shipping in the alver paddle or i boats, &nd otherwise work fur the vemels, % 
Name given at Old Calabar to a people up Cross River. 
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would *Jook for head, and call man to speak about it.” Ac- 
cordingly, a day or two after, he called a council of his principal 
men, together with King Eyeo of Creek Town, when the reso- 
Jution was come to amongst them, that the canoe should be given. 
Mr. Beecroft was summoned before them, a messenger having been 
sent with Eyamba’s staff for that purpose; and on his making a 
formal request for the use of the canoe and its pull-away-boys, he 
was told they were at his service. | 

Having made the canoe as comfortable as the nature of things 
and materials would admit, besides arming her as far as seemed 
needful, and taking on board some of our own kroomen, our own 
interpreter, and a leadsman from the steamer, we left that vessel 
to lay off Duke's Town till our return. 

Nov. 4th.— Proceeding down the stream for a distance of about 
5 miles from Duke's Town, Eyamba himself accompanying us in 
a boat about half the way, we came to the point where this branch 
and that of Cross River form a confluence, the entrance to the 
latter being much obstructed by large mangrove islands. Turn- 
ing into a large creek-like opening on our right, formed by the 
main land on one side, and by a large island of mangrove on the 
other, and proceeding about a mile in a N.N.W, direction, with 
4 and 5 fathoms water, we shortly after entered the first, or sea 
reach of this (the Cross River) branch of the Old Calabar. This 
runs in a N.W, direction, a broad and expansive sheet of water, 
varying in width from | to 14 miles, but having miserable sound- 
ings. These we found 1, 14, and 2 fathoms, but the state of the 
tide was nearly that of low water, and the rise, as indicated by 
the roots of the mangroves, was apparently from 7 to 8 feet. 
The stream, as we advanced, became broken into numerous 
channels by mangrove islands, which beautifully diversified its 
aspect, and gave to the whole an exceedingly picturesque appear- 
ance. As we ascended farther, though still exhibiting an exten- 
sive surface, it narrowed a little, which had the good effect of 
deepening the water, Our pilot now kept the canoe as close as 
possible to the bush, out of the strength of the current, and to 
take advantage of every little assisting eddy, Passing a tolerably- 
sized divergent on our left, running off, as the pilot informed 
us, to Eggbo Sairra, we came to anchor for the night. 

oth.—At daylight we weighed again and proceeded. The 
reach we were in extended N, by E. about 5 miles, and was 
bounded on both sides by an impervious mass of the most luxuriant 
vegetation, with here and there only a small patch of mangrove, 
Proceeding onwards at a slow rate, we next entered a N. by W. 
reach, 250 to 500 yards wide; about the middle of which, on the 
south end of a small island, we observed the last mangrove bushes. 
Further on a little, the river trends to the N.W,; its banks, com- 
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posed of a blackish loam, appearing now a few feet above water. 
At Sh. 30m. we passed another considerable divergent running 
off on our left also towards Egebo Sairra, and entered at the same 
time the most beautiful reach we had yet seen. In this reach, 
extending N.N.E. for nearly 3 miles, with a width varying from 
450 to 900 yards, we observed several hippopotami, animals we 
had not seen since leaving the Niger. The aspect of the country 
now changes, cultivated patches, principally of cocos and yams, 
extending along on our right, while the W. bank forms a wood- 
land of beautiful appearance. Passing a long woody island, ex- 
tending nearly throughout this long reach, we arrived at what may 
be termed the commencement of the delta of this river, The 
main body, here 1000 to 1500 yards wide, divides into three 
separate streams, the centre one (by which we had ascended) 
forming by much the widest outlet for its waters. Of the other 
two, one flows to the S.W., towards Eggbo Sairra, being the 
next widest stream, while the third pursues a peaceful course to 
the E. and 8. 

Being now in the main trunk of the river, and continuing our 
course up another extensive reach in a N.N.W. direction, with 
plantations and scattered bombax on each side of us, we arrived 
at Tericock landing, upon the W. bank of the river. Here it was 
. determined to remain for the night, our men being a good deal 
fatigued with their day's exertions. 

Thus far the banks of the river are low and even, composed 
entirely of a rich alluvium, resting, since we entered the main 
body of the river, upon a substratum of a ferruginous clay. At 
Icricock the aspect changes, the W. bank rising into a hill of 
about 120 feet, covered with trees and plants of various descrip- 
tions; the hill is composed of sand and clay, with numerous 

uartz-pebbles of a roseate appearance, and rounded by attrition. 

n two places near to where we landed, these materials were found, 
upon examination, cemented by the red oxide of iron into a con- 
giomerate. A sandy beach extending about 40 yards here margins 
the river, which at this point has a width of about 1200 yards, 
divided by two finely wooded islands into separate channels, On 
ascending the hill we came to the town of Icricock, the inhabitants 
of which we found were absent in their plantations. It consists of 
not more than 100 houses, which are much scattered, with the 
ground cleared to some distance around. 

6th.—We started early, after a night of much annoyance 
from mosquitos and sand-flies; the morning was dull and misty, 
which prevented our seeing to any distance, and gave to every thing 
within view a distorted appearance. Keeping along the W. bank 
ina N.N.E. direction, we reached gt $4 hours, a village belonging 
to Eyamba of Old Calabar, ane named Biabboo, It was a 
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wretched-looking place, situated on the E. side of the river, con- 
taining a few miserable-looking inhabitants, chiefly women, most 
of whom, our pilot informed us, bad been sent from Old Calabar 
for the crime of having “‘ two piccaninnie one time” (twins). 

The river now opened into a wide expanse of a semilunar form, 
rounding to the westward, and containing two beautifully wooded 
crescent-like islands. We passed up the westernmost channel, 
keeping as close as possible to the mainland bank, out of the 
strength of the current. The scenery was very beautiful, many 
gay ers adorning the banks. At 4h. 50m. we emerged 
from this channel into a fine reach extending W.S.W. about 
2 miles, and gradually narrowing as we ascended; the banks were 
partially cultivated, the other parts being overrun with a coarse 
grass, and studded here and there with large bombax. Pursuing 
our way up this reach against a current of 3 miles an hour, we 
arrived soon after dark at Etoo, upon the W. bank, but learning 
that the inhabitants were opposed to our landing from an idea 
that we had “ doctor for small-pox,"” * we crossed to the opposite 
side and anchored. It was necessary to be on our guard at this 
p< as the Etoos are known to be treacherous and cunning, and 

we frequently plundered Calabar canoes on their way to market, 
We therefore kot a good look-out, having fire-arms Joaded and 
ready in case they might be needed. 

7th.—We weighed at daylight Se oatae the river trending 
N.W. and rounding to the northward, with an average width of 
about 300 yards. We passed on our left a small creek, leading, 
as our pilot informed us, to the Innieong country, At 10h. 
10m., while we were at anchor and at breakfast, we were 
surprised at seeing a large canoe coming up the river with 
native flags and music, and having two men at the bow kee 
Ing up as constant a fire from muskets as they were able. On 
nearing us they ceased firing, when we desired the interpreter to 
hail and demand what was wanted ; on doing so, he was answered 
that it was the “ King of Innieong come to see white man,” 
whom he heard “lived for water." The old gentleman, whose 
name was Eggbo Anna, on coming alongside, presented us with 
a goat, and when we shook him by the hand and thanked him 
for it, felt quite pleased and happy, signifying through the inter- 
preter, that he had “never seen white man before; and that 
his “heart was glad, now he look him,” Continuing our course, 
the river next opened imto a reach running N.E. by N. for 
some miles, 500 to 600 yards wide at first, then narrowing and 
confined within perpendicular banks of an ochreous nature, 





__" A suppoted preparation or medicing, in the form of a powder, believed, accord- 
ing ‘our iterpreter's representation, t be diffusible through the atmosphere so as to 
Cause the distase mentioned | 
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Patches of yams, cocos, and maize, skirted the banks at intervals, 
while the country behind was plentifully and beautifully wooded. 
We passed several canoes engaged in fishing, an occupation which 
the natives here follow by means of ingeniously contrived baskets, 
fixed by stakes in the shallower paris of the river, into which the 
fish enter as they ascend against the stream. At 3 P.M. we 
arrived at a small town on the W. bank, and came to for a time 
to give our men a little rest, Leaving this town and again con- 
tinuing our course in a N.E. by E. direction, we passed shortly 
after, on our left, a mural precipice of about 100 feet, apparently 
of a sandstone formation, being the commencement of a low hill 
extending to the eastward and northward. Our pilot informed us 
that the Innieong people, as well as those of Old Calabar, look 
upon this cliff as sacred. The river, as we now advanced, vaned 
in width from 150 to 200 yards, with so strong a current that our 
progress against it became exceedingly slow. At 7 P.M. we 
arrived at a small village which our pilot informed us was close 
upon * Bosun,” and having made fast for the mght, dispatched a 
messenger to apprise the chief of that town that we would be with 
him in the morning. 

8th.—Started early, the messenger having returned to tell us 
that “ Boerum man” would be gind to see us. Contmuing our 
course for a short distance to the eastward up a marrow reach, 
having 7 to 10 fathoms, we came to a large island, and taking the 
northernmost of the two channels formed by it, proceeded on- 
wards against a powerful current, and at Sh. 40m. arrived at 
Bosun. We were surprised to find this town situated upon the 
upper end of the island, and not upon the mainland bank of the river, 
as we had been led to understand, and that its name is in reality 
Omin, and not Bosum as the Old Calabar people call it. On 
landing, which we did amidst a large assemblage of people col- 
lected to see us, we despatched our interpreter to acquaint the 
chief of our arrival, His reply was, that he would send a 
to conduct us to him; and following this guide, who shortly after- 
wards made his appearance, we passed along a few narrow 
windings to his house. It was a wretched-looking place, parily 
in ruins, with a collection of human skulls piled up at the entrance. 
These presented a revolting appearance, being coloured with red 
and dellow ochres, and having eyes of clay in the sockets. We 
passed through a small court crowded with women, and stooping 
under a low doorway, the only inlet, into a dark and narrow apart- 
ment of a semicircular form, were presented to Dee-un, the chief, 
He was a stout elderly man of heavy appearance, and without 
any thing at all remarkable about him. Geyond a mere expres- 
sion of satisfaction at secing us, he gave no indication that he cared 
about our visit, his principal men or “ gentlemen" around being 
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the only speakers. These appeared to be much gratified with our 
activists and signified their hope that now that white men had found 
their way to Omiin they would return to trade with them, Dee-un 
dashed us a hundred yams, and would have added a bullock, 
which we however declined from the lack of accommodation in 
the canoe. On hearing this he inquired if there was anything 
else he could present to us, and without waiting for a reply, 
ordered a slave to be brought in for that purpose—the poor 
fellow, trembling with fear, was placed before us, and no doubt 
felt very grateful for our declining to receive him. Dee-un, 
however, and the “gentlemen” around him, were offended at 
our refusal, and entered into a noisy palaver amongst themselves 
on the subject—which having at length ceased, our interpreter 
explained the matter to them, and we departed. 

e visited in turn the principal “gentlemen” of the town, 
who literally overwhelmed us with their kindness. In the evening 
we were entertained with music (such as it was) and dancing; and 
when we took our leave, to return for the night on board of our 
canoe, we were lighted to the beach with torches, preceded by 
singing-men, sounding the white men’s praises. These men con- 
tinued their singing until a late hour, nor would they have retired, 

haps, until morning, had we not requested them to do so, and 
sabi us to enjoy the repose we needed. 

The town of Omin, as mentioned before, is situated on the upper 
end of a large island, and contains, so far as we are able to judge, 
a population of perhaps 5000 inhabitants. The people in their 
general appearance resemble those of the towns of Old Calabar, 
and are marked with three horizontal incisions upon each temple, 
in a similar manner. They dress also as the latter do, but in an 
inferior style, as silks and the finer qualities of cotton cloths are 
excluded by the traders of Old Calabar from this market. The 
children and youth of both sexes go naked, a practice in general 
continued until marriage, which usually takes place early in life. 
Having but few wants, and those easily satisfied, these simple 
people may be said to be happy. We find them exceedingly 
hospitable, and anxious that we should remain a few days and 
visit their plantations. 

The language here differs from that of Old Calabar, in illustra- 
tion of which their respective numerals are subjoined." 

A market is held in a central part of the town, presenting 





* English, (hmm. ‘Old Calabar. Old Calabar, 
One Woonee Rit, E-teibba 
Two Of-fy E-bii E-te-eiti 
Three Dt-tit F-ti O-e-kit 
Four On-ny E-niiny Boo-up 
Five Koo-bib Ethin =® | A-e-dup 
Six Obhorooee  E-tukat 





o 
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the usual miscellany of African productions, with the same noisy 
and eager system of barter which we have observed wherever we 
have been in Africa. 

9th.—We found the water of the river rapidly falling, there 
being a difference this morning of 8 inches since 6 o'clock 
last evening. Altogether, as indicated by the bank, the water 
had fallen 2 fathoms. On this account, as well as from the 
uncomfortable accommodation on board the canoe, we deter- 
mined to ascend no further. Landing, therefore, and taking 
leave of Dee-un and our several friends, we returned on board, 
and started at 1h. 30m, p.m., to retrace our course back to the 
steamer. We were accompanied for a short distance down the 
river by a few of the “ gentlemen,” who, on leaving us in their 
canoes, expressed individually a wish for our safety, requesting us 
at the same time not to be too long in returning to see them, We 
stopped for the night off the town of Biabboo, distant from Omiin 
about 16 miles, and proceeding again at daylight next morning 
(November 10), arrived alongside of the steamer off Duke's Town 
at | p.m., having been absent 6 days on our expedition. 


Merronotogicat Memoranpa from Nov. 4 to 10, inclusive, 
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Having satisfied ourselves by the above partial exploration, that 
Cross River, instead of being a branch, is, in reality, the Old Ca- 
labar River itself; and believing that a communication, in all pro- 
bability, would be found by it far into the interior, it was with no 
small satisfaction that we received instructions from Mr. Jamieson 
the following year, to ascend it at its season of flood in the steamer. 
Accordingly, on the oti geist 1842, we commenced its 
ascent in that vessel. of following the course we did in 
our canoe expedition, up the broad and central stream which 
flows from the main body of the river near to Icricock, we en- 
tered (at 7 a.m.) the narrower one to the eastward, which our 
pilot said “went long way for big water.” We found it to wind 
to the N.W. in a serpentine manner, with an average width of 100 

ards, and having throughout a depjh of water from 4 to 6 fathoms, 
Tite banks are alluvial, covered with palms and other trees, and 





_ situated on a sandy hill which extends for a few miles on the 
N.E. side of the stream, and emerging at 2 p.«. into the main 
body of the river, we came to an anchor about an hour after, off 
Tericock. Here we remained for the night on account of the 

weather; it rained in such torrents that we were unable to see 
half-way across the river. 

10th.—At 7 a.m. we weighed and proceeded, running along the 
western bank in 4, 5, and 6 fathoms. At 8 hours we crossed over 
to the eastern bank, passing Biabboo, with the view of i 
up the eastern channel formed by the islands immediately above 
this village, having in our canoe-expedition of last year taken the 
other. We found this channel throughout to have a depth of 5 
fathoms, with an average width of 120 yards, Pursuing our course 
we passed Etoo, and arrived at | p.m. at Omin, and anchored. 
Our friends here were greatly pleased to see us once more, but 
showed themselves very doubtful as to the character of the convey- 

_ ance by which we had this time come, making no secret of their 
suspicions that the propelling power of the steamer was an evil 
spirit, or, as our pilot interpreted it, the “debil.”” We invited 
some of the principal men, or “ gentlemen,” to go on board, but 
to this they would by no means consent ; until having seen some 
Old Calabar native traders (who were here for the purchase of 
oil) going off to the steamer and returning in safety, they at Jast 
ventured to go on board; when, so soon as their first feelings of 
alarm had subsided, they viewed every thing with the utmost 
degree of wonder and admiration. In the evening it rained in 
torrents, accompanied with much thunder and lightning, which so 
suddenly lowered the temperature (from 87° to 74°) as to cause 
discomfort to all on board. 

11th.—At anchor all day, procuring fire-wood and other neces- 
saries. 

At 8 p.., intending to give a treat to the people on shore, 

we commenced the discharge of a few rockets, but learning 

or alarmed instead of pleasing them, we discontinued the 

pay. 

12th—This morning we were informed that many of the inha- 
bitants had gone into the bush from the apprehension caused by 
our rocket exhibition of last night. 

Remained at anchor all day, still wooding. 

13th._—We weighed at an early hour and proceeded, taking with 
us as passenger one of the Omiin “gentlemen,” named Anna, who 
requested to be permitted to accompany us as far as his plantation, 
some distance up the river. Our course for above a mile was to 
the N.E. ; the river then rounding to the north and west, and ex- 
tending in a fine reach varying in width from 360 to 180 yards, 
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with sonndings throughout of from 4 to 7 fathoms. The bank on 
our right rises into a sandy hill of about 400 feet, and follows in 
an undulating line the course of the river. We passed Birrie-queh, 
an Omiun town, situated upon the hill, and containing, per a 
population of 600 inhabitants. Further on, the river trends a little 
more to the west, opening up gradually to about 400 yards. It 
then stretches N.W. by N., with an average width of 300 yards, 
as far almost as the eye can see. The soundings thus far are from 
4 to 7 fathoms, At 11 hours we opened another reach extending 
N.E. by N., and passing a small woody island, came to our Oman 
friend's plantation shortly above it, and anchored. There is here 
a small town named Innoo-cobdh, belonging to Anna, the inha- 
bitants of which, numbering about 300, are chiefly the slaves who 
work upon his plantation. We met here several Eboes, who were 
come to visit Anna, one of whose wives residing here, a remark- 
ably fine-looking woman, is of their country, which extends along 
the opposite or west side of the river. These people differ greatly 
from the Eboes on the Niger, and did not understand one word of 
what was spoken to them by a Niger Eboe, whom we had on 
as one of our firemen. 

14th.—At daylight we were again under weigh, running al 
the eastern “i i 5,6, and 7 fathoms. Our Oman friend, Anee 
is still with us, being deputed, it ap » by the chief of that town, 
to accompany us as far as Acoono-Coono (the next large town we 
come to), and to endeavour, with our assistance, to bring about the 
settlement of a quarrel of long standing, about adisputed piece of 
ground, forming a territorial boundary. This he communicated 
only last evening to Mr. Becroft, who has promised to do what he 
can to arrange the matter amicably, not on our ascent, however, 
but on our return down the river. The morning was beautifully 
fine and pleasant, the breeze from the hill bringing with it a most 
delightful and refreshing fi . Continuing our course up the 
reach mentioned yesterday (N.E. by N.), the next we o was 
to the north and west, 300 to 350 yards wide, and having its banks 
thickly wooded, Our next lay N.E. by E. 4 E., 3 to 34 miles 
long, having an average width of 250 yards, with water thro 
from 3 to 5 fathoms. Continuing our course about the same dis- 
tance up another, in a N. by W. direction, narrowing to about 180 
yards at its upper end, and turning at a somewhat acute to 
the north and east a little, we arrived, soon after 10 o° off 
Acoong-Coono, and came toan anchor. Here the river 
into a lake-like appearance, having the large town of Acoono-Coono 
upon its east bank in the form of a crescent—the inhabitants, ge- 
nerally armed, crowded on the bank, greatly alarmed at our 
pearance, and seemingly determined to defend the town should it 


be necessary. Having dispatched the interpreter to acquaint them 
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that we were friendly, Mr. Becroft and myself shortly after fol- 
lowed, taking with us a few presents as tokens of a peaceful mis- 
sion. We landed amidst an immense assemblage of people, who 
pressed so very closely around, in order to see us, that our situ- 
ation was any thing but agreeable. By means of our interpreter, 
however, we managed to make it be heard amidst the general 
clamour, that we desired to be conducted to the chief. ee man 
seemingly of authority then pressed forward, and opening a 
passage through the crowd, requested us to follow. We did 50, 
and were conducted through a doorway up @ Narrow street into 
the palaver house, where presently a little decrepit old man 
made his appearance, whom the interpreter was desired to inform 
us was the person we wished to see. The house being crowded 
almost to suffocation, and dark from the low doorways being 
completely obstructed by eager spectators, we requested that a 
little more room might be made, and the doorways kept open for 
light and comfort; this done, Mr. Becroft remarked, that as we 
had come to see them without gun or cutlass, he expected that 
those around us with weapons should lay them aside, and manifest 
the same friendly confidence. The hint was acted upon, and 
guns and cutlasses immediately disappeared. We then informed 
the chief (by our interpreter), that “we had come from far- 
away country to know what things he had proper for trade in 
his country.” He answered, “ fowl, goat, yam, bullock, slave, 
and everything.” On more particular inquiry we learned that 
palm-oil was made, but not extensively, and that it was di | 
of to the Eboes on the opposite side of the river, who at present 
dispose of it to the native traders from New Calabar and Bonny. 
Previous to the quarrel with Omim, before spoken of, this oil 
took its more natural course by the river to that town, and thence 
to the European shipping at Old Calabar. 

In form, the town of Acoono-Coono, as mentioned above, is 
that of a crescent, extending in a narrow stripe for about three- 
quarters of a mile along the eastern bank of the river: the houses 
composing it are mean and wretched-looking, those even of the 
chief not excepted. The whole number of inhabitants may pro- 
bably amount to four thousand; they are a finer-looking people 
in general than those of Omin, having less of the negro grossness 
of feature, and are altogether a handsomer and far more intel- 
ligent-looking race, resembling those of Iddab, and others above 
that town upon the Niger. Both sexes wear around the middle 
the usual cloth of European or native manufacture, with str 
of beads round the neck, wrists, and ankles. None but children 
are seen to go naked, Many of the females wear bracelets and 
leglets made of cowries, which they procure, we were informed, 
higher up the river: they dress their hair in a most remarkable 
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manner, collecting it into knots, generally one before, one behind, 
and one upon each parietal bone, with a thread of hair extending 


between them. The national marks are =) nine horizontal in- 


cisions upon each temple, placed in three squares. The prin- 
cipal men permit their finger nails to grow without paring, which 
is here, as at Iddah and other places above that town on the 
Niger, considered to be a mark of gentility, Their manners too, 
resemble those of the same people, partaking of the Mohammedan 
form when meeting each other, or when a menial approaches his 
superior to address him. [In the latter case he generally drops 
upon one knee, and leaning forward until his head comes into 
contact with the earth, heaps dust upon it as a token of respect 
and submission. We here observed native tobacco (which they 
say they obtain from a people to the westward), prepared exactly 
in the same manner as that which we observed in | at Iddah, 
and which they smoke in long native pipes of a similar descrip- 
tion to those used at that town. This, taken in conjunction with 
the fact that Acoono-Coono is little more than a degree to the 
eastward of Iddah, as laid down on Capt. Allen's Chart of the 
Niger, goes to establish that there is an intercourse between these 
places, though in all probability of a limited nature. 

1ith.—We weighed at 5h. 40m. a.m. and proceeded. The 
morning was dull and chilly, the thermometer at the time being so 
<0 as 72°—a degree of cold which compels us to take to warmer 

othing, 

The river immediately above Acoono-Coono extends N. by FE. 
in a beautiful reach—2 to 24 miles in len¢th—having a conti- 
nuous width of about 900 yards, with soundings along its western 
bank of 4 fathoms. It then trends N. by W. about 3 miles 
farther, narrowing to about 600 yards, and increasing in depth 
to Sand 6 fathoms. Its banks, thus far, are of an ochreous clay 
of a plastic nature, with a top-soil of a rich alluvium, the accu- 
mulated deposits of its annual inundations; and are here varied in 
their t by scattered bombax and clusters of fan-palms—the 
latter likewise crown the hills on the east bank, which still run in 
an undulating line to the north, covered besides with a long coarse 
grass and patches of thick brushwood, Proceeding onwards, the 
river again opens N. by E. in a narrow reach of about 3 miles, 
at the commencement of which, on the west side, a range of hills 
about 250 feet high, coming from the westward, follows the line 
of the river, frequently presenting to it mural facings, apparently 
of siemite, which, in numerous places, were separated into im- 
mense masses by perpendicular fissures. The reaches now for 
about 7 miles run as follow ALE half E. 14 to I} miles, 
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with an average width of 360 yards, and soundings front 5 to 6 
veokaat E. half N. 1 mile, 300 to 250 Ea ght and 6 
fathoms; N.E. by N. 14 mile, 450 yards wide, narrowing at its 
upper end to 220, with 5 and 54 fathoms; E.N.E. 1} mile, 
150 yards, and 8 to 10 fathoms; N.N.E. three-quarters of a 
mile, 200 yards, and 10 fathoms with rocky bottom; N. 1 mile, 
100 yards, and 10 fathoms with rocky bottom. We passed two 
towns situated upon the south-east bank of the river, and distant 
from each other about 24 miles, the lowermost and largest being 
named Aco-Coomo. The inhabitants of both seemed at first 
greatly alarmed at our appearance, running and providing them- 
selves with arms as fast as possible; but on the interpreter calling 
out to them that we were friendly, and not come to make war, 
they almost immediately quieted, and at Aco-Coomo even beck- 
oned us to stop. We passed on, however, and continued our way 
against a powerful and increasing current, amid scenery of a very 
lovely, and, on our left, of a continuously rocky and romantic 
kind. On nearing the upper end of the reach, running N. 
about | mile, and having 10 fathoms, with rocky bottom through- 
out, the current increased to such adegree that the steamer for 
nearly a whole hour, perceptibly only, moved a-head. Advancing 
alittle further we perceived that we were in a rapid, caused by 
the stream here coming from the E., being deflected at a right 
angle from a rocky wall of about 40 feet in height, forming the 
western bank of the river. Having passed it, we had 5 fathoms 
again, the river widening at the same time to about 250 and 300 
yards, and rounding to the southward. We now opened a reach 
running S. by E. 1}, to 2 miles, having a continuous width of 
about 500 yards, with soundings along its eastern side of 5 and 
54 fathoms, On reaching its southern extremity we rounded 
again to the eastward, passing on our right a considerable town, 
hid almost from view by cocoa and other trees, the inhabitants of 
which, however, crowded down to the bank to see us, It was 
surprising to notice the absence of apprehension in these people 
(when contrasted with that shown by the people of the towns 
below), scarcely one of them evincing any symptom of alarm, 
Several of the women we observed, as at Aco-Coomo, were em- 
ployed in boiling palm-oil in the open air, which they did, as at 
that place, in native earthen pots. The breadth of the river here 
is about 250 yards, narrowing a little further on to about 150, 
when it expands again intoa fine open reach, N.E. by E. 2 to 24 
miles, with nearly a continuous width of 300 yards, and sound- 
ings of 5) fathoms; the trendings then for about 7 miles are as 
follow :—E.S.E. 1 mile, 250 to 300 yards wide, narrowing at its 
4 end to about 200, with and 5 fathoms; E. 1} mile, 

yards wide, and 5 fathoms® E,N.E. three-quarters of a mile, 
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200 yards, and 5 fathoms; N.N.E. three-quarters of a mile, 
180 yards, with 5 and 54 fathoms ; E.N.E. 34 miles, 150 yards, 
with soundings along its south-eastern side from 4 to 10 fathoms. 
The banks are highly picturesque, covered with trees and palms 
of various descriptions; hilly on both sides, but very unlike in 
aspect and structure. The northern bank consists of tabulated 
rocky hills, apparently of sienite, rising from 300 to 400 feet 
above the level of the river, and presenting numerous precipitous 
cliffs and mural facings. The southern bank is diluvial, not ex- 
ceeding anywhere 200 feet in height, and of a somewhat uniform 
and undulating appearance. Several villages are scattered over 
the former, but, excepting one (the houses of which we were 
surprised to see were of a conical form), almost hid from view 
by plantain and cocoa trees, and a thick mass of surrounding 
brushwood. As we passed, the inhabitants ran to the heights 
to see us, few that we could perceive appearing to be at all 
alarmed, or carrying with them defensive weapons. But few of 
them, we also observed, wore clothes of European or cotton manu- 
facture, their covering being of their own grass-cloths. Pro- 
ceeding onwards, the next reach we opened was E. by N., 1} to 
1{ mile in length, and 350 to 400 yards wide, with soundings 
along its S. side of 5 and 5} fathoms. Here again the aspect 
changes, the rocky hills running off at an obtuse angle to the N,, 
and being succeeded by a comparatively level, open, and thickly 
wooded country. A grassy flat, extending back about half a 
mile, margins the northern bank of the river, with here and there 
@ gigantic bombax throwing a shadow across its surface, Pur- 
suing our course E.N.E. 2 to 2} miles; E. half a mile further; 
E.S.E. three-quarters; and E. again 1] mile, with an average 
width of 300 yards, our progress was unexpectedly interrupted 
by a powerful. current, so strong, indeed, the steamer for 
some minutes was unable to stem it. On crossing to the opposite 
bank, and advancing a little further by keeping as close as we 

ibly could along it, we perceived that the river at this point 

ed a right angle, the next reach opening about 1} mile 
directly to the southward, The banks thus far are densely 
wooded, none of the trees however being of a very large or mag- 
nificent description. Passing a small town on our right, situated 
on a grassy bank close by the water, we continued our course 
along the western side of this reach in 5 and 54 fathoms: its 
width we estimated from 400 to 450 yards and upwards. At 
Sh. 30m. we passed another and a larger town, situated upon the 
same side of the river, which here has a width of 300 yards, with 
a depth of somewhat more than 5 fathoms; the trending here 
is 5.E., rounding to the eastwagd; the banks, consisting of a 
pink-coloured and seemingly a very plastic sort of ony, are flat 
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and grassy, with a wall-like appearance towards the water. Pro- 
ceeding onwards we shortly after came to another and still larger 
town, likewise situated upon our right, and containing a popula- 
tion of perhaps 200 inhabitants. Leaving this, the river opened 
almost immediately into a fine reach N.E. by E. | mile, having 
a width of 600 yards, with an average depth of 5 fathoms. We 
ree two other small towns, situated, like the others, upon the 
left bank amid cocoas; and coming shortly after to a seal eons 
island, which served to break considerably the force of the 
current, we stopped and anchored. Here we spent but a very 
indifferent night, having been prevented from sleeping by the 
frequent discharge of muskets and continued noise of native 
drums, which the inhabitants of the town below kept up with- 
out intermission until morning. 

16¢h.—We weighed at daylight and proceeded, the river trend- 
ing N.N.E. 1} mile, with soundings along its western bank of 
5 fathoms ; its width, immediately on passing the island, was about 
700 yards, narrowing as we advanced to about 350, and having 
the bank on our left, 15 to 20 feet out of the water ; it then opens 
N.E. about 2 miles, having an average width of 500 yards, with 
soundings of 4 and 4}, fathoms. At the upper end of this reach 
we passed on our right a small town, and getting into shoal water 
immediately after, we crossed to the opposite, or eastern bank, 
into 4 fathoms. Continuing our course along it in 5 and 6 
fathoms, we Lecrented up a reach extending N. nearly 14 mile, 
having a width of about 350 yards, and rounding at its upper end 
largely to the eastward. In this round we passed on our left 
three towns, situated closely together, the inhabitants of which, 
generally armed, stood crowded on the bank to see us. The 
bank here was from 12 to 18 feet high, and indicated, we ob- 
served, a fall of about 2 feet in the river—this surprised us, and 
increased our anxiety to get forward. Proceeding onwards in 
4 fathoms, we shortly after entered a reach extending S.E. by E. 
about 3 miles, 400 to 550 yards wide, and havin soundings 
along the right bank from 2 to 4 fathoms. Probably, however, 
we were on the shoal-water side of the river, for on crossing ‘near 
to the upper end of this reach, and continuing our course along 
its opposite bank, the depth increased at once to 5 and O4 
fathoms. The river then rounded to E. three-quarters of a mile, 
and shortly after to N.E. by E. 24 to 3 miles, and narrowing a 
little. In the upper end of this last reach we passed on our 
right a beautifully wooded island about three-quarters of a mile 
in length, with a small town opposite to it on the right bank of 
the river. Turning again to the 8.E., and continuing our course 
in 5 and 5} fathoms for about A} mile in that direction, with an 
average width of 250 yards, we came to another wooded island 
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larger considerably than the former; and selecting the northern- 

most, from being the widest of the two channels formed by it, 
. eded onwards in 54 and 4 fathoms. We passed on our left 
a smaller branch coming from the N.E., out of which, just as we 
approached it, issued a large canoe, with native flags of various 
colours, and seemingly belonging to one of the chiefs, or ‘* gentle- 
men,” of the country. The pull-away-boys on perceiving us 
ceased paddling immediately—their paddle-song being changed 
at the same time into an exclamation of surprise. Seeing us ap- 
proach nearer perhaps than was consistent with their notions of 
security, they pulled rapidly to the bank, and leaping on shore 
almost in a body, disappeared instantly amongst the underwood, 
leaving the canoe to proceed along with the current. We passed 
on, without appearing to take any notice of them, and leaving 
behind the large island, entered a reach extending E,N.E. about 
I mile, and passed immediately afterwards a sal town situated 
on our right. 

Thus far, since starting to-day, the banks for some distance are 
chiefly flat and grassy, with clusters of fan and other palms, and 
scattered trees of the wild cotton. Numerous plants of different 
descriptions skirt them here and there, forming thick patches of 
low brushwood at intervals along the river. Behind the grassy 
flats, the country is thickly and beautifully wooded, having, no 
doubt, many useful and valuable woods amongst such an exuberant 
mass of vegetation, Besides the towns already noticed, we passed 
several small villages, chiefly inhabited by fishermen, who pursue 
their vocation by entrapping fish in ingeniously-contrived baskets, 
as already described. Yams and cocoas were the only vegetable 
productions that we observed to be cultivated, which, with bananas 
and plantains, appear chiefly to constitute the vegetable portion 
of the food of the natives. 

Continuing our course up the last-mentioned reach (E.N.E. 
about one mile), with an average width of about 250 yards, we 
commenced to round again to the eastward, passing on our left a 
considerable town beautifully situated upon a grassy rising ground, 
anil containing perhaps a population of nearly 900 inhabitants, 
The bank at this town rises mto round grassy eminences of about 
100 feet, with a few palms only scattered over their sides and 
summits. Proceeding onwards in 4 fathoms, we continued to 
wind largely to the southward, when, having opened a reach with 
a width of about 500 yards extending above a mile in that direc- 
tion, we were agreeably surprised at secing a range of mountains 
burst into view directly ahead of us, Onexamining them through 
a glass, we could perceive that they were wooded to their summits ; 
and as we could just distinguish s8me palms upon a ridge to the 
eastward of a rounded peak in the centre, we calculated that they 
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might be distant from 15 to 20 miles in a direct line from us. 
The peak we considered could not be less than 3000 feet above 
the level of the river. We in this reach two more small 
towns situated nearly opposite to each other on the respective 
banks of the river, and, having rounded to S.W. by W., proceeded 
up a reach, extending about three-quarters of a mile, with sound- 
ings along its western side from 2to 5 fathoms. As we ascended 
here the river narrowed considerably, having a width of no more 
than 120 yards in rounding into the next reach, which greatly 
increased, of course, the force of the current. Proceeding on- 
wards in 4 and 5 fathoms, we continued our course up a somewhat 
narrow reach extending S.E. nearly 1 mile, and, having rounded 
again to the S., had another and more distinct view of the moun- 
tains seen before in that direction. The reach we were now in 
extended S. about 14 mile, having an a width of about 400 
yards, with soundings along its western bank of 4 and 5 fathoms: 
the trendings then for about 5 miles are as follow—S.E. by E., 
2 miles; S.S.E., 1 mile; E.S.E., 1 mile; and E.4 N., 1 mile also. 
The stream in this distance exceeds, in one reach only, a width of 
300 yards; its average being about 250, and having a oar 
water, generally speaking, of 4 fathoms. Both banks are thickly 
wooded, the northernmost one apparently rising into a low hill 
behind, as large numbers of fan-palms were observable from the 
deck of the steamer in that direction. We passed several towns, 
none of them however being of any size or importance ; and none 
containing, we dare say, more than 300 inhabitants, some of whom 
still show themselves upon our approach armed with muskets. 
Continuing our course im an ENE. direction about 1} mile 
farther, the aspect again changes, both banks rising now into grassy 
hills of about 150 feet, and covered chiefly with palms and plan- 
tains, with bombax and other trees skirting the river. Proceeding 
onwards, the river trends about E.S.E, 24 to 3 miles—in short 
reaches 150 to 200 yards wide, with soundings from 4 to 6 fathoms, 
The banks, generaily speaking, are a series of conical hills, rising 
from 150 to 300 feet above the level of the river, some of them 
covered with palms and other trees, while others are grassy, with 
a few palms only scattered over their sides and summits. On a 
few we observed innumerable boulder-stones, apparently of sienite, 
strewed about in every direction, and reminding us of similar 
appearances below Adda-coodah, on the Niger. A few villages 
likewise were observable in the valleys between, with patches of 
yams, cocoas, and plantains upon the sides of the hills nearest to 
them. Passing a small town on our left, the river next rounds to 
the southward and W. about 4 miles, having a width of about 250 
with soundings along its*western bank from 4 to 54 fathoms. 
e passed on our left a large town, named Attam, which our in- 
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terpreter informed us was his birth-place, and from which he bad 
been sold in early life, at the death of his father, as a slave. 
Farther on, we passed two small towns on our right, and rounding 
shortly after to S.E., and ing on our left three other towns 
situated closely together, the central one being large and named 
Ocoom, we came to an anchor for the night in 4} fathoms. We 
had not been long here when we observed two canoes put off from 
the landing, having each on board a white sheep and fowl, the 
latter of which was held up at arm's length to attract attention, 
and to indicate, we supposed, their friendly disposition. On the 
interpreter desiring them to come alongside, they did so, though 
with great caution—a feeling which increased on ing on board 
to positive apprehension ; but their fears were soon al yed bya 
little kindness. On their leaving to return on shore, we desired 
them to say to the chief that we would see him in the morning, 

17th.—Accordingly, while steam was getting up, we proceeded 
on shore, and found the chief, named laddenoh. waiting, with a 
large crowd of people, to receive us at the landing. Walking to 
his house, he asked us to accept of a small bullock, which we did, 
and made him a suitable present in return. We then let him un- 
derstand that we were desirous of haying an interpreter to accom- 
pany us up the river, and with much difficulty we prevailed on him 
to let his son go with us in that capacity; when we returned on 
board, and weighed. The river first opened S.S.W., then rounded 
largely to the eastward, and opening into an E.N.E, reach for a 
short distance, trended again to the E., with an average width, 
thus far, of 250 yards, and a depth of water from 4 to 7 fathoms. 
We on our left a sandstone cliff of about 20 feet, beside 
which is a small town, named by our new interpreter Icoom ; and 
turning suddenly round to the S. and W., continued our course in 
that direction for about 9 miles in a serpentine manner, when, our 
fuel being exhausted, we anchored. The banks in this distance 
are densely wooded, rising on each side in a sloping manner to a 
height of about 200 feet. 

1S8th.—At anchor all day, wooding. The mountains previously 
mentioned were scen this evening over the trees, from the mast- 
head, ranging from S. to W., distant apparently about 8 or 10 


miles. 
aeh—Weighed at daylight, and proceeded ; the river still con- 
tinuing to wind in a serpentine manner to the S. and E., having a 
width of from 150 to 250 yards, and soundings from 5 to 6 fathoms. 
It then winds to the E. for about 6 miles, decreasing in width from 
200 to about 100 yards, though in a few places having a width for 
short distances of nearly 300, with both banks densely wooded. 
The soundings thus far are from 5 to 10 fathoms. Passing a 


sinall stream on our right, the river began to narrow exceedingly, 
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and to trend in short reaches of from 350 to 250 yards in length 
only, to the N., E., and N.E. We had great difficulty now in 
getting forward, the current having increased to such a degree as 
all but to stop the vessel's progress. At 9h. 30 m. we entered a 
short reach extending about 350 yards to the northward, confined 
within perpendicular cliffs of sandstone, rising on each side of us 
to a height of about 80 feet, and having large trees depending 
from their summits. Here the river had a width of about 
30 yards only, with such an umpetuous current that the steamer 
(of 30 borse-power) was unable to advance any farther against it. 
Seeing this, and feeling besides that his vessel was now In 1 most 
perilous position (for had the current taken her upon either bow, 
she must inevitably have been impelled against the cliff, and have 
lost her masts and funnel by contact with the depending trees and 
large branches), Mr. Becroft gave orders to slow the engine, 
with the view to drop down until he found a suitable place to 
anchor. This, from the rapidity of the current, was done with 
much difficulty and danger, nor could we find an anchorage until 
we had descended from 3 to 4 miles. 

At noon, having manned and armed the long galley, we pro- 
ceeded in her to endeavour, if possible, to get beyond the rapid. 
On coming to the place we had reached in the steamer, we 
kept close by the cliff, and taking advantage of every projection 
Pal branch that could be laid held of, succeeded in passing, but 
not before the kroomen had almost been exhausted from the 
severity and continuance of their exertions. Having rested awhile, 
which we were enabled to do by making fast to the projecting 
limb of a large tree, we again proceeded, and continued our 
ascent about 2 miles farther up the river. The rapid extends 
about half a mile altogether; or, if the term be applied to that 
portion of the stream confined within the precipitous cliffs, about 
three-quarters of a mile, in four short reaches, nearly as follows: 
N., about 350 yards; N. by W., 200; N.N.E., 300; and 
N. } E., about 300 also; with a uniform width apparently of 
about 30 yards. Above, the river gradually opens in to about 
300 or 350 yards, having soundings from 4 to 6 fathoms, and 
winding to the N.E.in a somewhat serpentine manner. The 
banks, so far as we ascended, were thickly wooded. At 6 P.M- 
we passed a small town on our left, situated upon a grassy emi- 
nence, the inhabitants of which, we could perceive, were prepar- 
ing to attack us; and opening at the same time a wide reach 
extending above a mile to the N.E., we stopped, and allowed the 
boat to drop down leisurely with the current. On seeing us slop, 
the inhabitants of this small town began to fire at us, which they 
continued to do until we were eut of sight round a turn in the 
river. Fortunately, the stones, or whatever else had been fired, 
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either dropped short, or passed harmlessly over us; and we re- 
turned to the steamer pleased, if not with the reception we bad 
met with, at all events with what we had seen of the river. 

20th.—At daylight proceeded in the boat again to examine the 
rapid, and to ascertain Wf, with the assistance of warps, the steamer 
could not be gotabove it. Perceiving that any attempt at warping 
would be attended with imminent hazard, and finding that the 
water of the river was now rapidly falling, Mr. Becroft determined 
to retrace his course to the coast. 

2\st.—On examination this morning, we found that the water 
had fallen during the night 19 inches. At daylight commenced 
wooding; and haying finished at 10, we weighed and commenced 
our descent of the river, At 2 p.m. we reached Ocoom, and an- 
chored for a little to land the chief's son, whom we had taken from 
this town in the capacity of interpreter. Having made a suitable 
acknowledgment for his services, we returned on board, and, 
weighing, continued our descent until dark, when we came-to for 
the night in 4 fathoms. 

229nd—Weighed at daylight, and, at | p.m-, having reached 
Acoono-Coono, again anchored. Do-dee (the chief) and the 
“gentlemen” of this place were happy to see us, and exp : 
a hope that we were now come to remain some time with them. 
It will be remembered that we have with us from the town of 
Omin, lower down the river, a“ gentleman” named Anna, who 
has been deputed to arrange, if possible, by our mediation, a 
quarrel of long standing with these people. With the view of 
introducing this subject as quietly as possible, we took the oppor- 
tunity, while speaking of Omun, to signify how sorry we were to 
hear that Acoono-Coono and Omin were “bad friend,” and how 
glad we should feel to see them “ stand again proper.” This re- 
mark had the desired effect, and elicited their account of the 
subject of quarrel. This was a disputed claim to a small hill or 
eminence remarkable for its fertility, situated on the E. bank of 
the river below Acoono-Coono, forming part of the ill-defined 
‘erritory of that town and of the town of Omin respectively ; as 
likewise to a landing-place, to which the people of the neighbour- 
ing country generally brought their yams and other produce for 


23rd—Engaged all day on shore, hearing, through our inter- 
preter, what the chief and “gentlemen” of Acoono-Coono and 
‘Anna of Omin had respectively to say in support of their claims 
to the disputed territory. 
24th.— Again occupied until 2 P.M. on this question, much the 
same as yesterday; when, having obtained the promise of both 
arties to abide by our decision, we, awarded—that Omin give up 
all claim to that half of the eminence nearest lo Acoono-Coono, 
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and that the landing-place shall be considered neutral ground. 
This arrangement having given satisfaction, the parties were 
sworn to abide by it; and, having first partaken of food together, 
as is their custom on such occasions, agreed to be friends for the 
future, and to resume and continue trading with each other. 

25th.—On examining, this morning, we found that the water 
had fallen 4 feet since we anchored on the 20th, which increased 
our anxiety to be out of the river. 

Having bid adieu to the old chief and “ gentlemen” of Acoono- 
Coono, and accepted of a fine cow which they presented to us, 
we weighed at 10 a.m., and, running down to Innoo-coboh, the 
plantation of our passenger Anna, came to an anchor for the day 
to receive a t of yams which he desired to give us. 

26th.—Weighed at 9h. 30m., and in two hours arrived at 
Omin. The chief and “gentlemen” of this town, on being in- 
formed by Anna of the settlement of the “ palaver"’ with Acoono- 
(Coono, expressed great satisfaction, taking us by the hand, and 
warmly thanking us for the service we had rendered them, and 
further acknowledging it by presenting to us a bullock and 1000 


yams. 

27 th.—Weighed at 1 p.v., and at 3 arrived off Etoo. Feeling 
unwilling again to pass this place without making an attempt to 
be friendly, we came to an anchor, and despatched a messenger 
to inform the chief that we had not come to “ make war," but to 
be friends, and as such desired to see him. In about an hour our 
messenger returned, accompanied by two “gentlemen” of the 
place, apparently sent with a view to ascertain the truth of our 
message. ‘To these we showed every attention and kindness, and 
on their leaying us we desired them to say to the chief that we 
should be on shore early in the morning, when we would expect 
to meet him and his “ gentlemen” at the landing-place, 

28¢h.—On landing at an early bour this morning, we were 
pleased to find the chief—a stout, middle-aged man—with several 
of his “gentlemen,” waiting to receive us. The first salutations 
being over, we were much gratified at being requested to accept 
of several “dashes” which they had brought for us, and for which 
we made suitable returns. We then partook of some palm-wine 
together, and entered into conversation about their refusal to see 
us on our former visit. The chief acknowledged that this arose 
from fear of us; but now he was glad to find that “ white man” 
was his friend, and hoped we would come back, and make trade 
with bum. 

Returning on board, and getting steam up, we weighed at noon, 
but bad not reached Lericock before we considered it prudent to 
anchor on account of the shoaljng of the water. On Mr. Becroft’s 
return from sounding the channel (having found nowhere less than 
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11 feet, nor more than 24 fathoms) we again weighed, and passing 
Tericock without stopping, continued our descent (followimg the 
same course by which we had ascended) without interruption, into 
the estuary of the river; and at Gh. 30m. p.m. anchored off 
Duke's ‘Town, having been absent 19 days on our expedition. 
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XV.— Report on the to the Eastward of Flinders’ Range, 
South Australia. By C. E. Frome, Capt. R.E. Com- 
municated by Lord Sranvey. 


Tur most northern point at which I found water last year was 
near the top of a deep ravine of the Black Rock Hills, in lati- 
tude 32° 45' 25", where I left the dray, and the larger portion of 
my party, on the 20th of July last, taking on only a light spring- 
cart, the bottom filled entirely with kegs containing sufficient 
water for our horses for nearly three days, and provisions for one 
month, which was as much as the cart would contain. 

My object being to ascertain the boundaries of the southern 
termination of the eastern branch of Lake Torrens, as laid down 
by Mr. Eyre, and also the nature of the country between Flin- 
ders’ Range, as high as the parallel of Mount Hopeless, and the 
meridian of 141° (the eastern limits of the province), I kept, at 
first, a course as near N.N.E. as the nature of the ground would 
admit, to ensure my not passing to the E. of this extremity of the 
lake, from whence I intended, if possible, to pursue a line nearly 
N.E., as far as my time, and the means at my disposal, would 
allow me, hoping to reach the high land laid down by Sir Thomas 
Mitchell on the right banks of the Darling, to the N. of Mount 
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Lyell, and thus ascertain if any reasonable prospect existed of 
" penetrating at some future time towards the interior from thence, 
The continued heavy rains which had fallen for more than three 
weeks before my departure from Adelaide on the 8th of July, 
and for nearly a fortnight afterwards, had left the surface water 
in pools on the scrubby plains, and in some of the ravines; but, 
on proceeding N., it was evident that these rains had not been 
there so general or so heavy, though, by steering from point to 
int of the hills, after crossing the Black Rock Range at Rowe's 
reek, I was able to find sufficient water for the horses, and to 
replenish the kegs every second or third day. From this spot 
the plains, as well as the higher lands, appeared evidently to dip 
away to the N.E., the barren hills all diminishing in elevation, 
and the deep water-courses from Flinders’ Ridge all crossing the 
plains in that direction. In one of these water-courses, the Siccus 
(latitude about 31° 55’), whose section nearly equals that of the 
Murray, there were indications of not very remote floods having 
risen to between 20 and 30 feet above its bed, plainly marked by 
large gum-trees lodged in the forks of the standing trees, and 
lying high up on its banks, on one of which I remarked dead 
leaves still on the branches; and in another creek, Pasmore 
River (lat. 31° 29’), a strong current was running at the spot 
where we struck it (owing, I suppose, to recent heavy rain among 
the hills from whence it has its source), but below this point the 
bed was, like that of all the other as dry as if no rain had 
ever fallen, and with occasional patches of various shrubs and 
salt-water tea-tree growing in it. After crossing the low ridge 
above Prewitt's Springs, lat. 31° 45’, forming the left bank of 
the basin of the Siccus, the plain extended between the N. and 
E. as far as the eye could reach, and the lurid glare on the hori- 
zon, as we advanced northward, plainly indicated the approach to 
Lake Torrens, which, from the direction I had followed, I ex- 
pected to turn about this point. I was obliged, however, to con- 
tinue a northerly course for the sake of water, which I could only 
hope to find in the ravines of the hills on our left, as high as the 
parallel of 30° 59’, where the lake was visible within 5 or 16 
miles, and appeared from the high land to be covered with water, 
studded with islands, and backed on the E. by a bold rocky shore. 
These appearances were, however, all deceptive, being caused 
solely by the extraordinary refraction, as, on riding to the spot on 
the following day, not a drop of water was to be seen in any 
direction. The islands turned out to be mere low sandy ridges, 
very scantily clothed with stunted scrub on their summits, and 
no distant land appeared anywhere between the N. and S.E., 
though, from the Pils above our camp of the previous night, I 
could discern, with the aid of a very powerful telescope, a ridge 
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of low land, either on the eastern side of the lake, or rising out 
of it, distant at least 70 miles, rendered visible at that distance by 
the excessive refractive power of the atmosphere on the horizon. 
A salt crust was seen at intervals on the surface of the sand at 
the margin of the lake, or, as it might be more properly called, 
the desert; but this appearance might be caused either by water 
brought down by the Siccus, and other large water-courses, 
spreading over the saline soil in times of flood, or by rain, and 
appeared to me no proof of its being ever covered with water for 
any length of time. A few pieces of what appeared drift timber 
were also lying about its surface. The sand, as we advanced 
farther E., became more loose and drifting, and not a blade of 
grass or any species of vegetation was visible, rendering hopeless 
any attempt to cross it with horses. This point of the lake shore 
being, by Mr. Eyre's chart, about 30 miles to the westward of 
where I found it, I thought it advisable to push farther N. in 
the direction of the highest point of the range, which I imagined 
was probably his Mount Serle; for though it was not to be ex- 
pected that Mr. Eyre, whose principal and almost sole object 
was the discovery of a road into the interior, would, at the same 
time, have been able to lay down the position of his route with 
the same accuracy that might have been expected from a sur- 
veyor, this difference of longitude prevented my being certain of 
the identity of the spot, or that the range on our left might not, 
after all, be another long promontory running to the N., similar 
to that on the western side of which was Mr. Eyre’s course. 
The 5 a of the country, however, from the hills close 
under Mount Serle (for the perpendicular cliffs on the E. side 
of this range of hills prevented my ascending to their summit 
without turning them among the ranges, for which I had not then 
time) convinced me at once, from its perfect accordance with the 
description given by Mr. Eyre, that his eastern arm of Lake 
Torrens was the sandy desert I had left, its surface being about 
300 feet above the level of the sea; and, our two converging 
lines having thus met at Mount Serle, I knew it was useless to 
advance farther in the same direction, to a spot which he had 
named—from the impossibility of proceeding beyond it—* Mount 
Hopeless.” 

1 was thus forced to return to Pasmore River, as the nearest 

int from whence I could cross to the low hills to the eastward, 

of Lake Torrens, and from thence I sent back to the depét 
two men of the party and three horses, the former for the sake 
of their rations, and the latter on account of the probable diffi- 
culty I should have in procuring water, taking on with me only 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Hawker, on foot, with the light cart 
and one policeman. The second evening I made the most 
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northern of these hills, but could not find a drop of water in any 
“of them, and, having unluckily lost the policeman, who had 
crossed in front of the dray and got entangled in the dense scrub, 
I was detained three days riding upon his tracks, until I had 
traced them to our dray tracks from the depot at the Black Rock 
Hill, which he reached in safety after being out 5 days without 
food. The cart, in the mean time, had been obliged to leave the 
spot where I had left it for want of water, having been out 6 
days without obtaining any but what we carried in the kegs; and 
when I overtook it, we had not sufficient provisions for another 
attempt, the period of one month, for which they were intended 
to last, having already nearly expired. 

I very much regret not having been able to reach, at all events, 
within sight of Mount Lyell ; but where I turned I could plainly 
see the whole country within 50 or 60 miles of the boundaries 
of the province, and can speak with almost as much confidence 
of its absolute sterility as if I had actually ridden over it. It 
would certainly be possible in the wet season to take a small 

rty from Prewitt’s Springs across to this hill of Sir Thomas 
Mitchell's (distant about 160 miles), by carrying on water for 8 
or 10 days; but no further supply might be found short of the 
Darling (80 miles beyond Mount Lyell), on which river it would 
be madness to attempt anything without a considerable force, on 
account of the natives; and the same point might be reached in 
nearly as short a time, and with much more certainty, with any 
number of men that might be considered necessary, by ascending 
the Murray as high as the Laidley Ponds, and by proceeding N. 
from thence. 

On returning to the depét, I moved the oh down to Mount 
Bryan, and made another attempt, on the 25th of August, with 
Mr. Henderson and one man leading a pack-horse, to the N.E., 
hoping, from the heavy rains which had fallen during the past 
two months, to find sufficient water in the ravines to enable me 
to push on for several days. The second day I crossed the high 
range I had observed from the Black Rock Hill and Mount 
Bryan, for the southern termination of which Colonel Gawler 
steered when he left the northern bend of the Murray in De- 
cember, 1839; but though these hills had an elevation of 1200 
or 1400 feet above the plain, there was no indication of rain hay- 
ing fallen there within any definite period of time. This want of 
water prevented my proceeding farther to the N.E.; but from 
the summit of the highest of these hills (Mount Porcupine) | 
had a clear view of the horizon in every direction, and a more 
barren, sterile co cannot be imagined. 

The direction of dividing ridge between the basin of the 
Murray and the interior or "desert plain, was generally about 
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N.E. from the Black Rock Hills (the highest point N. of 
Mount Bryan), gradually decreasing in elevation, and, if pos- 
sible, increasing in barrenness. The summit of these hills I 
found invariably rock, generally sandstone; the lower slopes 
covered with dense brush, and the valleys with low scrub, with 
occasional small patches of thin wiry grass. I was obliged to 
return on the third day, and reached the foot of Mount Bryan on 
the fourth evening, at the southern extremity of which hill the 
horses were nearly bogged in the soft ground. 

It appears to me certain, from the result of these different 
attempts, that there is no country eastward of the high land ex- 
tending N. from Mount Bryan as far as Mount Hopeless, a 
distance of about 300 miles, as far as the meridian of 141° (and 
probably much beyond it), available for either agricultural or 
pastoral pur ; and that, though there may be occasional 
spots of piel ate at the base of the main range, on the sources 
of the numerous creeks flowing from thence towards the inland 
desert, these must be too limited in extent to be of any present 

uc. 

The nature of the formation of the main range I found, gene- 
rally, ironstone-conglomerate and quartz, with sandstone and 
slate at the lower elevations, At the points of highest elevation, 
from Mount Bryan northward, igneous rocks of basaltic character 
protruded from below, forming rugged and fantastic outlines. 

At one spot, icularly, about lat, 31°, there were marked 
indications of volcanic action, and several hollows resembling 
small craters of extinct volcanoes, near one of which we found a 
small spring of water maintaining always a temperature of about 
76° Fahrenheit, when the thermometer standing in water in the 
kegs stood at 52°, and in the atmosphere at 54°, 

The accompanying sketch of the country from Mount Bryan 
northwards, will probably explain its character better than any 
written description, The altitudes, marked at the different spots 
where they were observed, were obtained by the temperature of 
boiling water, as observed by two thermometers; but, as they 
were not graduated with sufficient minuteness for such purposes, 
the results can only be considered approximate. 
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ANALYSES. 


1.—Preussen's See-Atlas. Published under the direction of 
His Excellency Privy Councillor Beurn. Berlin, 1841-4. 
Communicated by Captain Wasntneton, Royal Navy. 


Emutation and rivalry in the arts of war have, happily for the 
civilization of mankind, given place to more honourable rivalry 
in the arts of peace, and in science; and of peaceful occupation 
perhaps there is none of more importance, none that is of more 
direct practical benefit to our fellow-creatures, than the silent 
and steady labours of the hydrographer. 

The surveys of the coasts and adjacent seas of England, France, 
Holland, Denmark, and parts of Sweden, Norway, and Russia, 
have been slowly yet unceasingly going on during the last quarter 
of a century, and a portion of the results of many of them is 
published; yet amongst these it would be difficult to select one 
that for accuracy and completeness of detail and for beauty of 
execution can surpass the specimen of the Prussian See-Atlas 
which we have now before us. 
The great value of an accurate survey of the Baltic to every 

maritime nation must be manifest to all, but much more so to 
England, not only since her commercial marine is the main source 
of the wealth of the country, but also from early associations 
intimately connected with that sea. Time was when the ‘ Baltic 
Trade’ and the ‘ Baltic fleet’ were terms ‘ familiar as household 
words’ to our ears, and a British sailor, independently of other 
considerations, can never cease to feel a deep, an undying interest 
in the scene of the earlier exploits of England's cherished hero— 
Nelson. 

Yet, happily, these scenes are now witness of a more honour- 
able strife—a strife in the advancement of science ; and although, 
in the opinion of some, scientific pursuits, and especially in the 
higher branches of science, may be regarded as more a matter of 
curiosity than of utility, yet-—albeit we may lay ourselves open 
to Molié¢re's witty remark, “ Vous étes orféwre, Monsieur Josse “— 
surely it will be conceded that the labours of the surveyor have 
claim to the epithet of useful; and if, as has been well observed, 
‘the man who points out in the midst of the ocean a single rock 
unknown before isa benefactor of the human race,” how much 
more are they entitled to this praise who furnish the navigator 
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with an accurate and practical chart of a large portion of a sea so 
much frequented by shipping of all nations as the Baltic! 


The tract of country described in the survey before us is the 
northern coast of Pomerania and Prussia, comprising nearly the 
whole extent of the south shore of the Baltic, or ‘ East Sea’ as it 
is there usually called, from Stralsund and Riigen on the west, 
to Memel on the east; an extent of about 350 miles, direct dis- 
tance, including the ports of Stettin, Danzig, Pillau, Konigsberg, 
and Meme! ; and although a tolerably accurate impression exists, 
we believe, as to the amount of trade connected with those ports 
and the Baltic generally, still it may not be without its use, be- 
fore entering upon the more immediate description of the survey, 
to place before the reader some statistics on this point, especi y 
as, thanks to the kindness of the Chevalier Hebeler, Praasien 
Consul-General in London, we have the opportunity of supply- 
ing them from authentic sources. 

The total number of ships which passed the Sound up and 


down was— 
Ships. British Ships, 

_ In the year 1842 . . . 13,957 . . 3520 

In the year 1843 . . . 14,947 . . 3518 

in each of the years 1825 and 1827, 5150 British ships. 
In 1858 the number of British ships lost within the Baltic 
was 13 ships of 3043 tons, so that the value of good charts, were 
it only for the sake of our own interests, is manifest. 

The arrivals and sailings of these vessels in 1843 at the chief 

Prussian ports were as follows :— 


Arrivals. Sailings. 
Pillau and Konigsberg . . 1560 . . 1552 
Maye sea) 0: tor 6, 0 R468 <x. “s., 2480 
M eS ey ee ey 
ULES POT <6 0.) ew <a DIGS... ey a ROR 


Now this amount of traffic, nearly 15,000 vessels yearly, it is 
to be remembered, is only the external trade of the Baltic; its 
internal shipping includes the navies of Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, and all the international commerce of these 
several countries, so that it may safely be affirmed that with the 
exception of the seas immediately surrounding the British Islands, 
and possibly the sea-board of the empire of China, no portion of 
the ocean is so much frequented by ships as the Baltic Sea, Of 
how much greater importance then does an accurate examination 
of these seas become to all maritime nations! 


The basis on which the survey,of the southern shore of the 
Baltic depends is a triangulation carried over the kingdom of 
VOL. XIV, u 
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Staff Corps; and in order not to lose the advantage of the fixed 
Seameat beacons established in the course of the land-survey, 
the Prussian Government, at the instance of Privy Councillor 
Beuth, directed the coast-survey to be proceeded with at the 
‘same time, and confided its direction to Herr von Bille, Di- 
rector of the Royal Naval Schoo! at Danzig, assisted by Cap- 
tains Albrecht, Will, and Domcke, with his brother FP. Domcke. 
In the year 1837, in consequence of Von Bille’s retirement from 
the service, the command devolved on Captain Albrecht, who 
brought the survey to a close in 1838. 

The introduction prefixed to the Atlas of views and lighthouses, 

which forms a part of this work, details very minutely the means 
laced at the disposal of the surveyors, namely, small vessels and 
hosts ; and the method of taking their soundings and fixing their 
position, either by angles between three fixed objects on shore, 
or, when the third could not be seen, by an angle and an 
astronomical bearing ; thus very properly trusting nothing to com- 
bearings, so liable to error, and which, as is well-known, 
Saviate variously from the truth according to the direction of the 
ship's head. The coast-line and the soundings were then laid 
down on the working scale of ysby,z of the scale of nature, or 3 
inches to the nautic mile nearly,—and reduced for engraving 
and published on one-fourth of the above scale, or yousey, OF 
Yeths of an inch to a nautic mile. The soundings extend off 
shore about 2 German or 8 English miles, and are given in 
fathoms, except within the 3 fathom line, when they are marked 
in feet. 

In this manner were completed the twenty sheets of coast charts, 
and two general sailing charts, extending from near Polangen in 
Curland, a little north of Memel, on the east, to Ribnitz, a few 
miles to the eastward of Rostock in Mecklenburg, a distance, 
including the windings of the coast, of 600 geographic miles. 

The prevailing feature of this tract of coast is low sandhills 
and dunes, with occasionally a shingle beach of pebbles of 
granite, porphyry, and flint, which, near Dobberan, to the west- 
ward of Rostock, are heaped up into long low hills or walls, of 
some extent, 

The town of Rostock, with its lofty spire of St. Peter’s, 420 
feet high, stands on an eminence on the south side of the river 
Warnow, which here expands to a width of 800 yards, and forms 
the harbour, having 8 feet of water up to the quays. Its trade is 
chiefly in corn and wool ; and it has 160 vessels belonging to the 
port. Population, 18,500, The entrance at Warnemunde, at 
6 miles’ distance, is marked bya light 58 fect above the sea. 
Hence the coast extends, in a north-eastern direction, 25 miles 
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to Darrser Ort, a low wooded point, 3} miles to the eastward of 
which lies the Prerow Bank, having only 11 feet water on it. 
Darrser Ort is the nearest point of Prussia to the coast of Den- 
mark, lying only 20 miles E.S.E. of Giedser Odde, the south 
extreme of the island of Falster, whence extends, 5 miles, in a 
south-easterly direction, the dangerous Trindelen reef, marked 
by a red buoy. The greatest depth between these shores is 13 
fathoms, on mud. 

From Darrser Ort the coast turns abruptly east, for 20 miles, 
to the island of Rigen. This, the largest of all the islands be- 
longing to Germany, has an area of about 320 square miles. It 
is separated from the Continent, to which it is supposed to have 
been formerly joined, by a shallow strait about one mile wide. 
The shape of this picturesque island is very irregular, being 
deeply indented by the sea, which, combined with its internal 
lakes, forms a number of peninsulas united in the centre. Of 
these, the most remarkable is Jasmund on the north-east, con- 
nected with the main on the south by a long narrow ridge of 
granite and porphyry boulders, called the Prora. This penin- 
sula is composed of lofty chalk cliffs of most grotesque forms, 
the highest point, called the Kénigstuhl, or King’s Chair, rising 
about 550 feet above the sea.* On the north-west Jasmund is 
joined by a narrow strip of sand (die Schafe) to the peninsula 
of Wittow, terminating in the promontory of Arkona, marked by 
a brilliant light at 203 feet above the sea. 

Riigen is a fertile island, level to the west, but rising gradually, 
to the north and north-east, into rugged chalk cliffs. The number 
of cattle is considerable; the fisheries productive ; and water in 
abundance. The population is 30,000; and they are famed for 
their itality and kindness to shipwrecked sailors. To the 
honour of the country, several ancient laws are still in force re- 
specting wrecks, which are eamcee | taken charge of by 
government officers ; and thus the disgraceful scenes, of so common 
occurrence nearer home, are avoided. 

On the south shore of the narrow strait of Gellen, which sepa- 
rates Riigen from the main, are the small ports of Stralsund 
and Greifswald. Stralsund, conspicuous by its lofty steeple of 
St. Mary's, is surrounded by water. It has a tolerable and safe 
harbour, with depth for vessels drawing 15 feet, but of difficult 
access. Its trade is considerable, and it has 100 vessels belonging 
to the port; its population, 17,500. Greifswald has 60 vessels, 
with a population of 8000 persons. On the small island called 
Greifswalder Oye, at the eastern entrance of the strait, are two 





* It is to be regretted that the heights of all the eminences above the sea are not 
given in the Prussian sailing-charts. - 
Us 
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lights, at an elevation of 90 feet above the sea, to mark the 
channel. 

From Arkona to Jershéft, a distance of 1084 geographic 
miles, the coast forms a bay 3 miles deep, including the poris of 
Wolgast, Stettin, and Swinemiinde. The depth of water im the 
western half of this bay does not exceed 15 fathoms; in the 
eastern half it reaches to 30 fathoms. At 18 miles N.N.E. of 
Swinemiinde lies the Oder Bank, an extensive flat of 5 and 6 
fathoms, but having in one spot only 17 feet. A little without this 
bay, and half-way between the islands of Riigen and Bornholm, 
lies the extremely dangerous shoal called the Adler's Grund, 
with only 14 feet water ; it is distant 334 miles in an E. } S. direc- 
tion from Arkona light, Mariners should be specially on their 
guard against these two dangers, which ought to be marked by 

 beacon-buoys, if not by light vessels. 

tetiin, one of the most flourishing commercial towns, and one 
of the strongest fortresses in the Prussian monarchy, stands on an 
eminence on the left bank of the Oder, Its population is 35,000; 
and its trade considerable, 1765 vessels having entered during 
the year 1843, and 1664 cleared outwards. Ships are built here, 
and anchors manufactured for all the Prussian marine. Here is 
also an observatory and a school of navigation. 

The Oder, rising on the frontiers of Moravia and Gallicia, 
bathes the walls of Breslau and Frankfort, receives many tri- 
butaries, and after a general north-north-west course of 350 geo- 
graphic ‘miles, flows past Stettin, where it divides into four 
branches, which discharge themselves into a farge lake called the 
Grosse Haff; this again communicates with the Baltic by three 
channels, which form the two level wooded islands of Usedom 
and Wollin. } 

The Stettiner Haff, one of those remarkable shallow fresh- 
water lakes which line this coast, has an area of 180 square miles ; 
in the eastern half the general depth is about 18 feet, and it 15 
bere that the lies from Stettin to the sea at Swinemiinde, 
a distance of 39 miles by an intricate navigation, but carrying a 
depth of 12 feet water throughout. 

Baanemiside is a small town, of 4000 inhabitants, but impor- 
tant from its situation at the mouth of the Swine. Since the year 
1817 the harbour has been much improved by removing the bar 
and running out piers, which have secured a depth of 21 feet up 
to the town; there is a light on the eastern jetty bead. ; 

At Jersbott the cliffs are about 70 feet high, and here is exhi- 
bited a revolving light 165 feet above the sea, visible from 18 to 
90 miles in clear weather. The coast from this point convexes 
to the northward for 66 miles as far as Rixhoft, a cliff 170 feet 
high, and the northernmost point of Prussian Pomerama. -At 
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Ramkal, about 25 miles to the eastward of Jershoft, between 
the Gardener and Leba See, the hills rise to a height of 360 feet, 
From Rixhoft the land turns abruptly to the south-east and forms 
an extraordinary tongue of low sand, 18 miles long by 4 mile 
broad, terminating in the well-known Hela of Danzig, marked by 
a revolving light 130 feet high. 

Rixhoft and Cape Briister Orth are the boundaries of the gulf 
bay of Danzig, 33 miles deep and 100 miles in circuit. At its 
outer part this bay has a depth of water of 60 fathoms, gradually 

ing to 30 fathoms, which it preserves to within less than 
4 miles of the beach in the very bight of the bay, and, yet more 
SI r, to within half a mile of Hela Point, which, therefore, 
although its surface is barely a few feet above the water, rises 
almost precipitously from a depth of 200 feet—thus having the 
steep sides and ridge-like form which characterize the North Sea 
banks: here, however, it will be remembered, there is no stream 
or tide, 
_ Danzig, or Gdansk, a first-class fortress, and the chief port of 
Prussia, stands on the left or south bank of the Vistula or 
Weichsel, about 34 miles from its outlet at Weichselmiinde, in 
the south-west corner of the Gulf. This is the well-known great 
mart of Prussian trade in corn, wool, timber, flax, and hemp. 
The exports of wheat are greater than from any other port in the 
world; and in 1843 not less than 1470 vessels arrived, and as 
many departed, from the port, one-third of which, or 576, were 
bound to Great Britain. Here are yards and slips for building, 
a royal school of navigation, and an observatory. Population, 
65,000. ‘ 

The Vistula, Wisla (Polish), Weichsel (German), one of the 
chief European rivers, and the principal river of Poland, rises at 
the northern foot of the Carpathian mountains near the frontier of 
Bohemia and Gallicia, and not far from the sources of the Oder. 
It flows by the ancient capital Cracow, Warsaw, and Thorn, and 
after a course of 500 miles in a general north direction, during 
which it receives numerous tributaries, including the Bug, its main 
branch passes Danzig and falls into the Baltic at Weichselmiinde. 
The Vistula becomes navigable by large barges at Cracow, 430 
miles from the sea, and it is the great channel for the conveyance 
of the productions of Poland to the Baltic. 

At 20 miles to the eastward of Danzig commences another of 
those remarkable physical features so peculinr to this coast, the 
Frische Haff, a shallow fresh-water lake, its depth in no part (we 
learn from the chart before us) exceeding 12 feet, and only sepa- 
rated from the sea by a narrow, low, sandy ridge or nehrung, 
38 miles long by less than | mile broad. The extreme lengih 
of this haff from Elbing on the south west to the mouth of the 
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Pregel, near Konigsberg, in the north-east, is 50 miles, and its 
average width 5 miles, comprising an area of 250 geographic 
miles. At the north-eastern extremity of the nehrung is an 
opening to the sea by a narrow strait or gat, 12 feet deep and 
half a mile wide, which 1s said to have been formed by an inun- 
dation of the haff in the beginning of the sixteenth century; on 
its opposite or north-eastern side stands the modern town and 
harbour of Pillau, which, owing to the shallowness of the haff, 
thus becomes the port of Kinigsberg, about 22 miles to the east- 
ward, and Elbing 35 miles to the south-west, both within the 
lake. At this thriving little port. with 4000 inhabitants, vessels 
of heavy burden unload or lighten of a part of their cargoes. In 
the year 1545, 1560 ships entered, and 1552 sailed, including 
were for Elbing and other places on the baff: 430 of these were 
ritish. 

Kénigsberg, the capital of Prussia Proper, with a popula- 
tion of upwards of 65,000, is situated on the small river Prezel, 
which falls into the north-eastern angle of the Frische Haff, about 
4 miles below the city. Its chief trade is in corn, hemp, and 
flax, Here is a university and an observatory, which latterly 
has attained deserved celebrity from the astronomical observa- 
tions of Professor Bessel. The port of Elbing, with its 25,000 
‘nhabitants, and a flourishing trade, Frauenberg, the burial-place 
of Copernicus, and Braunsberg, with a population of 10,000, lie 
on the southern shore of this haff. 

It is on the sea-shore of this long narrow nehrung, and along 
the coast as far as Cape Briister Orth, that amber is found in such 
large quantities. Itis a royal monopoly, and the beach strietly 
watched to save pilfering. Much of it is obtained from digging 
the ground at some distance from the sea, as well as that thrown 
up by the waves, and especially at Gross Hubenicken, about 
4 miles south of Cape Bruster Orth. 

From this Cape, where are two fixed lights, the higher 143 feet 
above the sea, the coast trends east for 18 miles to Cranz, whence 
begins a third, and the largest, of these remarkable low, narrow, 
sandy tongues or nebrungs, which separates another large fresh- 
water lake, called the Curische Haff, from the sea. It extends 
ina N.E. by N. direction to Memel, a distance of 52 miles in 
length, by 14 mile in average breadth; this strip of land is 
almost entirely destitute of vegetation, but has a few hamlets on 
* The Curische Haff is about 53 miles long, with an average 
width of 9 miles, and contains an area of 470 geographic square 
miles; it is shallow, the bottom is very irregular, and the 
navigation precarious. It receives the waters of the three small 
sireams, Dange, Minge, and Mgmel. Labiau, with 3000 inha- 
bitants, on its south shore, is the only place of any importance on 
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its banks. At its north-eastern extreme it is connected with the 
sea by Memel Deeps, a passage about 300 yards wide, and 12 feet 
deep; this forms the anchorage and port of Memel, which stands 
on its eastern shore. 

Perhaps the most singular feature connected with these large 
fresh-water Jakes is the rapid descent of the bank almost imme- 
diately outside the low sand ridge which separates them from the 
sea. For many miles into the interior of this part of Prussia the 
country is quite flat, and this level it preserves to the nehrung or 
sand-ridge, when it abruptly falls (im the bight of the Gulf of 
Danzig, for instance) 10 fathoms at | mile, 20 fathoms at 2 miles, 
and to 40 fathoms at only 5 miles off-shore; and the same remark 
holds good off the northern part of the Curische Haff. 

It is difficult to imagine a ridge of sand similar to these 
nehrungs ; but to those acquainted with the eastern const of Eng- 
land, if they could picture to themselves the low sandy point of 
Landguard in Suffolk, extending from Harwich to Yarmouth, at a 
distance of from 10 to 20 miles off-shore, or the sands which line 
the coast of Norfolk permanently raised above water, it would 
give some notion of the Curische nebrung in its extent of 
oO miles. 

Memel, the most northern town in the Prussian dominions, 
situated at the north-eastern extremity of the Haff, has about 
9000 inhabitants, and is the central point of the Baltic timber 
trade, the produce of the forests of Lithuania. The arrivalsin its 
port, in 1843, were 733 ships of 132,000 tons burthen, of which 
about 70 vessels were British, The channel into the harbour ts 
buoyed, and has on its north-eastern side a hght at 98 feet above 
the sea, At 12 miles further north we reach the Russian frontier 
at Polangen. 


Such, then, is the description of 600 miles of the sea-coast of 
Prussia, in which we may seem to have entered into far too much 
detail ; but when we remember that it is only now for the first 
time we have an accurate delineation of this coast—that its head- 
lands, harbours, and remarkable haffs are only now correctly repre- 
sented—we may perhaps be pardoned for a desire to enrich our 
Journal with accurate geographic data which are not to be found 
elsewhere. A few words on the nature of the survey, and on the 
peculiar features of the Baltic Sea, will close our notice. 

The Baltic is an internal, or mediterranean sea, of very irre- 
gular figure, which occupies, as it were, the centre of northern 
Europe: from Swineminde, at the entrance of the Stettiner Haff, 
about the most southern point, to Torneo, in the north, its length 
is 770 geographic miles; while its width, from Karlscrona to 
Memel, is not less than 180 milés. Its whole area, including the 
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gulf, is about 125,000 square miles geographic, or little less than 
the North Sea, which may be taken in round numbers at 150,000 
square miles. But the basin of this sea—that is, the surface it 
drains—is of vast extent. On the south, as we have seen, it receives 
by the Oder and Vistula the drainage of countries on the frontier 
of Bohemia and Gallicia, upwards of 300 miles direct distance 
from its shores. On the east the Dina and the Niemen extend 
nearly an equal distance ; while round the Gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia the watershed is about half this distance from its shores ; 
from the latter innumerable mountain torrents rush into the sea, 
which altogether is said to receive the waters of 250 streams. Its 
basin thus appears to be nearly as extensive as that of the Black 
Sea, and may be taken roughly at 550,000 square miles—between 
four and five times the area of the Baltic, ur more than one-fifth 
of the surface of Europe. 

This quantity of fresh water naturally decreases the saltness of 
the Baltic, which is found to be in the proportion of 40 to 75 
of the same quantity of water in the North Sea. Its compara- 
tively small depth may also be partly attributed to the same cause, 
as the rains bring down large quantities of detritus, which is gra- 
dually spread over its bed. In no part of the southern portions 
of the Baltic, as far as the parallel of Memel, does the depth 
exceed 50 fathoms, while to the westward of Bornholm it never 
reaches 30 fathoms. In the more northern parts it deepens to 
100 and 120 fathoms. 

This brackish state of the water, its liule depth and want of 
tide, will account for its shores and straits being covered with 
ice for four months of the year, which is a great interruption to 
navigation. Yet, although the Baltic has no tides, it is subject to 
periodical risings of the waters to the extent of 2 and 3 feet, which 
is attributed by Schulten to the changes in the atmosphere, similar 
to the seiches on the Lake of Geneva. But this phenomenon has 
hardly yet been explained in a satisfactory manner. * 


The book of views, &c. forming part of the See-Atlas, has 
for a frontispiece a sheet of the various lighthouses along the 
coast, admirably engraved, and so grou as to form quite a 

retty picture. The views are chiefly taken by Captain Will, at 
istances of 8 and 16 miles off-shore, and are very characteristic 
of the low line of coast, where a town is known by the sails of the 





* Might we venture to suggest that, as far as the southern shores of the Baltic ex- 
tend, it would form a fit pendant to this beautifal survey, if the Prussian officers would 
carry a series of levels, and place well-defined marks at the water-level along some of 
their cliff, The isle of Rugen at Arkona, Jershift, Rixbofi, aud Cape Bruster Orth, 
Lane hype to sunt — spots for such a work. A few years’ accurate observa- 
tions, in concert meteorological data, would, we doubt not, soon throw some 
light on these periodical risings of the Baltic. . 
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windmills and the steeples of the churches rising in the horizon 
from the sea when no land is visible. Before the publication is 
complete we hope to see both lighthouses and views transferred to 
the charts themselves, where they would be far more useful.* 
Special plans, too, of the different ports, as Stettin, Danzig, Pillau, 
and Memel, on a very much larger scale than the coast charts, 
with brief sailing directions annexed, might with great advantage 
be inserted in the blank spaces. A chart should if possible 
contain everything that the mariner may require without having 
occasion to turn to a second document. 

The soundings laid down in the sailing charts are, we presume, 
merely temporary tracks till more leisure can be afforded for a 
thorough close and systematic sounding of this sea, which abso- 
lutely demands it; when, for instance, we meet with a Middle 
Bank such as that between Oland and Rixhéft, with only 7 
fathoms’ water in one spot, at a distance of 50 miles from the 
nearest land, it is not enough to leave such a space of shoal water, 
upwards of 10 miles square, with but a single track of sounding 
over it. Did such a bank exist in the middle of the North Sea, not 
a cable’s length of it in any direction would be allowed to escape 
without a cast of the lead upon it. In deep water such close 
sounding is hardly requisite; hut we see here blank spaces up- 
wards of 40 miles square, and within 20 miles of the Prussian 
coast at Briister Orth without a single sounding! This is not safe, 
nor is it just towards sailors. From some experience in coast and 
deep sea sounding, we would venture to recommend, as far as pos- 
sible, to sound in lines or sections at right angles to the coast— 
such a mode of sounding is far more likely to detect shoals or 
irregularities in the bottom of the sea than any other, as they 
usually assume a direction parallel to the shore, and always so 
in a tide’s-way. We are aware that this plan is difficult in a 
sailing vessel, but with attention much may be done. Let us hope 
that when these charts are finished, the rest of this sea, so impor- 
tant to mariners, may be thoroughly examined in a steamer, 
which will be found a more efficient and a far more economical 
mode of surveying than in a sailing vessel, and will do more than 
double the work. ae ee for the young cadets at the naval 
school at Danzig can ly be imagined ; and their employment 
in the survey already before us is a proof that they are deserving 
of such encouragement. 

We may also, perhaps, be permitted to suggest the employ- 
ment of a small vessel with a taunt mast, say 100 feet, as a 
stationary beacon, and that her position be once carefully fixed 


ee ————————E——EE—E—_eEeEer_ 

* As, for instance, in the Danish chart of the Skaggerrak and other beautiful charts, 
for which the Geographical Society is indebged to its indefatigable honorary member 
Captain Zahrtmann, of the Danish Royal Navy, and Hydrographer. 
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* either es from the shore or by astronomical observations 
—and , that the sounding vessel describe a circle round her 
about 9 miles diameter, keeping within the limit of the hori- 


of 

zon, and measuring the distance from the pivot vessel with the 
Rochon, or micrometer telescope. This method is simple, expe- 
ditious, and far more correct than continually fixing one’s posi- 
tion at hazard by astronomical observation in a climate where 
refraction plays such tricks that it is difficult to measure a common 
altitude ithe sun within some miles. In proof of this, hear what 


¢ At each observation the inclination of the horizon towards the visible 
horizon was ascertained by means of the dip-sector after a due series of 
observations, and taken into account. There was a constant difference 
between the dip taken by observation and that given in the tables ; the 
former was generally less, and upon some of the early voyages there was 

even a difference of 7 minutes! Had this instrument failed, all obser- 
vations on the altitude of the sun would have been liable to mistake, 
which by its use was remedied.’—p. 9. 

A doubtful remedy, we fear ; however, there was no alternative : 
yet we must take warning by it to be careful how we trust to 
meridian altitudes of the sun in these seas, and would recommend 
the navigator to depend more upon latitude by the mean of several 
stars by night, when the atmosphere is less troubled.* 

We are glad to see that the deep-water soundings are given in 
fathoms, and not, as we have lately seen elsewhere, in feet or 
métres. Why should not all nations agree in the use of the 
fathom for recording deep-water soundings? Charts should 
speak a universal language; the fathom is a measure which all 
have:—the French have their ¢oise, the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese their braza, the Germans their faden, the Dutch vadem, the 
Danes and Norwegians the favne, and the Swedes the fam ; all 
pretty nearly the same measure : then why puzzle ourselves with 
the French pied, or indeed métre; or the Dutch palmen of 4 
inches, to measure the depths of the ocean? 

We rejoice, too, to see that magnetic compasses and magnetic 
bearings are given on the charts. This is as it should be; the 
use of true meridian compasses and true bearings, &c., is both un- 
seamanlike and puzzling; all should be magnetic. What does 

* Captain W. F. W. Owen found on one occasion, in observing a star’s altitude, a 
change of 4! in the place of the sea-horizon, within the ica, soon after sunset. Mr, 
Fisher observed a variation in the place of the horizon of 8! in the arctic regions, In 
summer the ice-borizon was elevated, not depremed ; in the winter it was cd 
several minutes, (Appendix to Capt. Parry's Fogage in 1821-3, p. 187).—A for 
correcting the apparent place of the sea-horizon for the difference of temperature of the 
sca and the air, according to the height of the eyes, would be useful; but there are 
ety ef og Na re 
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the sturdy Danziger who runs a cargo of timber or corn to the 
Thames, or the equally hardy collier from Newcastle, who carries 
a cargo of coals to Stettin, know of the true meridian? and yet it 
is for persons of this class that charts and sailing directions must 
and ought to be prepared. All finely-dotted outlines of shoals, 
all small figures and faint impressions of soundings which look 
selay the closet, all ¢rue meridian compasses and bearings, are 

t the veriest mockery to the sailor, who, perhaps, in a gale of 
wind is often obliged to lay off his track by night, probably by the 
light of a half-trimmed lamp! Charts and sailing directions 
cannot be too clear, brief, plain, and practical, and such asa sailor 
in the hour of need may turn to with confidence. And such, we 
feel assured, will be the sailing directions for the Baltic Sea—a 
fit companion to the charts before us, and both worthy of the 
Government under whose fostering care they are published, and 
an honour to the countrymen of a Ritter and a Humboldt. 








11.— Report on an Exploration of the Country lying between the Mis- 
souri River and the Rocky Mountains on the line of the Kanzas 
and the Great Platte Rivers. By Lieut. J. C. Fremont, of the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers. Washington. Printed 
by order of the United States’ Senate. 1843. Communicated 
by Thomas Falconer, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 


Tuts survey includes a considerable district between 39° and 43° 
N. lat., 96° and 111° longitude W. It was undertaken by 
the order of the Government of the United States, with the ulti- 
mate object of erecting forts for the protection of traders across 
the tana lying between the state of Missouri and the Pacific 
Ocean, The work of the expedition commenced at Choteau’s 
trading-post, on the right bank of the Kanzas, and ten miles 
above its mouth, in long. 94° 39' 16” W., and lat, 39° 5’ 57” N. : 
the elevation above the sea at this point being 700 feet. The 
instruments carried,—unfortunately only part of the distance,— 
were a circle and sextant of Gambey of Paris, a sextant of Trough- 
ton, two chronometers and barometers. One of the chronometers 
became useless; and it is to be regretted that Lieutenant Fremont 
did not himself occasionally rate the one he carried with him. 
The rating of a watch-dealer at New York may be perfectly 
correct, but no traveller wishing to determine correctly the longi- 
tude of places by such an instrument could entirely. depend on 
the rate at starting. The survey of Mr. Schomburgk in Guayana 
is an example to all travellers of attention to accuracy in this 
respect, and of what they can accomplish, in the midst of great 
difficulties, by care and habitual correctness. The party were 
fully under weigh to the west on the 10th of June, 1843, taking 
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meritorious proceeding. The meteorological tables extend over 
oy a part of the journey. f 
short period will, no doubt, produce much additional informa- 
tion of these districts ; but it cannot be forgotten that all journeys 
in this part of the world are accompanied with great privations ; 
that the carriage of instruments is painful and laborious ; the heat 
of the climate oppressive ; and that a separation from companions, 
though often unavoidable, is an event of constant danger. 

The following are some of the principal points at which Lieut. 
F. made observations for latitude and longitude, referred to the 
meridian of Greenwich :— 

Latitude. Longitude. 
St. Louis, Col. Brant’s house . 38° 37 aa" 90° 15’ 55” 
Choteau’s trading-post . «+ 89 O58 57 04 39 Sl 
Junction of the x. and §. forks of 

the Platte River = - ‘ » 41 05 05 101 21 34 
St. Vrains Fort . . . , 40 23 3b 105 45 Id 


Fort Laramie . . « «+ 42 12 10 105 21 10 

Highest peak of the Wind Hiver] 42 49 49 110 3T 25 
Mountains, between . 42 8% 32 

Missouri River—mouth of the River 
Kanzas . . . . 39 06 03 94 32 54 








111.—Commerce of the Prairies, or the Journal of a Santa Fé 

Trader, during eight Expeditions across the Great Western 

Prairies, and a Residence of nearly Nine Years in_Northern 

Mexico. Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. By Josiah 

Gregg. 2 vols. New York. 1844. Communicated by Tho- 

mas Falkoner, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 

Tuts work gives much information respecting Santa Fé and the 
district of New Mexico in its neighbourhood. The greater portion 
of it is occupied with particulars of the journeys made over the 
vast enaselel regions lying between the Mississippi and the Rio 
Grande del Norte, and of the trade between the United States 
and New Mexico, but it contains many interesting geographical 
facts which deserve notice. 

Mr. Gregg states, that the only paper found in the archives of 
Santa Fé giving any information of the settlement of New Mexico, 
‘« a memorial of Don Juan de Oftate, a citizen of Zacatecas, 
dated September 21, 1595. It asks permission of the viceroy to 
establish a colony on the Rio del Norte, in the country already 
known by the name of New Mexico. From the memorial it 
appears that an adventurer, Francisco de Leyva Bonillo, with 
some followers, had previously entered the province without per- 
mission, whom Ojiate was authorised to arrest and punish. Mis- 
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sionaries are said to have visited it in 1581; and there is a tradi- 
tion on the first settlement—perhaps that of Bonillo—was made 
in’ 1583. 

The public archives of Santa Fé contain the journal of Don 
Antonio de Otermin, relating a remarkable conspiracy among the 
native tribes to massacre the Spanish population on the 13th of 
August, 1680. Information of the conspiracy was obtained, but 
the Spaniards were attacked, and the governor and the surviving 
Spaniards were compelled to retreat to Paso del Norte, In the 
following year Don Diego de Vargas Zapata commenced the 
reconquest of the country. The war lasted ten years. In 1688 
Don Pedro Petrir de Cruzate entered the province, and reduced 
the Pueblo of Zia, which was distinguished for its brave and 
obstinate resistance. In 1698, alter the complete subjugation of 
the country, another outbreak occurred, which was soon put down. 
This was the last resistance exhibited by the natives to the domi- 
mion of the Spaniards, 

New Mexico is bounded to the north and east by the territory 
of the United States, on the south by Texas and the depart- 
ment of Chihuahua, and on the west by Upper California. It is 
surrounded by chains of mountains and prairie wilds, and in the 
direction of Chihuahua is separated from the Mexican settlements 
of that department by an unpeopled desert of nearly 200 miles. 
There is not a single navigable stream in New Mexico. The 
Rio del Norte is so shallow for the greater part of the year that 
Indian canoes can scarcely float on it, and the navigation is inter- 
rupted by shoals for more than 1000 miles below Santa Fé. 
Opposite to Taos it runs for 15 miles pent up in a deep caiion, 
through which it passes in a rapid torrent, 

Santa Fé [de San Francisco} occupies the site of an Indian 
village, and is situated 12 or 15 miles E. of the Rio del Norte, 
ona small stream, which joins the river about 20 miles to the §.W. 
The population little exceeds 3000; but with that of the neigh- 
bouring villages, amounts to 6000. Various observations place 
the town in 35° 41’ N. lat., or a degree 8. of where it is placed in 
nearly all maps; and the longitude is about 106° W. of Green- 
wich, The highest peak of the mountain, 10 miles N.E. of the 
town, is calculated to be 5000 feet above the plain below, and is 
always covered with snow. 

The settlements-in the valley of Taos—for there is no distinct 
village of that name—include ‘several villages, the chief of which 
are Fernandez and Los Ranchos. The name is taken from the 
Taosa tribe of Indians. No part of New Mexico equals this 
valley in the excellence of the soil, its produce, or a pearance, 

The climate of the country is very agreeable. The rainy sea- 
son is from July to October. 
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The whole population of New Mexico is estimated as follows : 
—Spanish, 70,000; white Creoles, 1,000; Mestizoes, or mixed 
Creoles, 59,000 ; and Pueblos, 10,000. . 

At a place called Cerrillos, and in the mountains of Sandia, at 
Abiquid, Picuris, and Embudo, washing for gold has been pro- 
ductive; but most of the placeres have been of late neglected, on 
account of the state of the country. 

On the table-land between the Rio del Norte and Pecos are 
some considerable salt lakes; the largest 5 or 6 miles in circum- 
ference. 

There are several warm springs in the country. Gypsum 
abounds. On the borders of the mesas, or table-land, beautiful 
specimens of petrified trees have been found. 

Mr. Gregg states that the Mora is the last of the branches of 
the Canadian river on the route to San Miguel. From thence to 
the Gallinas river the road stretches over an elevated plain un- 
obstructed by any mountainous ridge. Twenty miles from the 
Gallinas is town of San Miguel, in the fertile valley of the 
Pecos, and 50 miles S.E. of Santa Fé. 

The table-land of New Mexico, called Mr. Falconer 
(Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xiii., p. 213) the 
Grand Prairie, Mr. Gregg says, is known among the people of 
New Mexico by the name of the Llano Estacado. ‘This remark- 
able elevation is, he adds, bounded on the N. by the Canadian 
river, extends E. to near the boundary of the United States, and 
S. to the sources of the Trinity, Brazos, and the Colorado rivers. 
This southern boundary is not quite accurate, unless the two 

lateauxz or steppes below it are treated as continuations of it. 

e mentions that the Red River rises in the Llano Estacado, and 
has no mountainous elevation at its source, according to the reports 
of traders and hunters. Mr. Falconer thought that his party 
missed the main stream of the river (Journal of the Royal Geo- 

phical Society, vol. xiii., p. 212) ; but according to this account 

river called by the Mexicans the Rio Escaravedra was the 
Red River, which they must have followed to its termination on 
this great plain, and were therefore the first travellers known to 
have reached it. 

For other wapara relating to this country the work of Mr. 
Gregg may be referred to. It gives a very lively and, without 
doubt, a very faithful account of his travels in these regions. Of 
a large part of the country visited by him, and of the Indian 
tribes in it, there has been no previous notice. A map accom- 
panies the work, and adds many new particulars to our knowledge 
of a country still very imperfectly explored. It does not profess 
to be an accurate map, and it may be doubted if it is correct in 
representing the Laguna Co and the stream of Parajito, 
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to communicate with the Canadian river, instead of with the river 
lecos. 

_ Mr. Gregg has given many particulars of the road from Santa 


Fé to the city of Aguas Calientes. One very remarkable point 
on the road he thus describes :— 


* After leaving El Paso our road branched off at an angle about two 
ae to the westward of the Rio del Norte—the city of Chihuahua 

ing situated nearly 100 miles to the west of it. At the distance of 
about 30 miles we reached Los Médanos (the Arenales), a stupendous 
ledge of sand-hills, across which the road passes for about six miles. 
As teams are never able to haul the loaded waggons over this region of 
loose sand, we cugaged an atajo of mules at El Paso, upon which to 
convey our goods across. These Médanos consist of huge hillocks and 
ridges of pure sand, in mins Diaces [almost entirely] without a vestige 
of vegetation. Through lowest gaps between the hills the road 
winds its way. What renders this portion of the route more unpleasant 
and fatiguing is the great scarcity of water. All that is to be found on 
the for the distance of more than 60 miles after leaving El Paso, 
consists of two fetid springs, or pools, whose water is only rendered 
tolerable by necessity.’ : 

At Lake Patos, a few miles beyond the Médanos, water is 
always to be found. When Mr. Falconer crossed the Arenales, 
the waggons accompanied the party; but the six miles occupied 
nearly two days. 





— 

1V.—The History of Oregon and California, and the other Terri- 
tories on the North-West Coast of North America, accompanied 
by a Geographical View and Map of those Countries, and a mum- 
ber of documents iy Prada ay illustrations of the History. By 
Robert Greenhow, Librarian of the Department of State of the 
United States. Boston. 1844. Communicated by Thomas 
Falconer, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 


al cep boundaries of countries are, no doubt, a material 
ss descriptive geography, but the subject discussed by Mr, 
reenhow being at this time one of controversy between the 
British Government and the United States, it would compromise 
the scientific character of this Journal to engage in a discussion of 
its merits. It is sufficient to state that the boundary claimed by 
the United States depends chiefly on its purchase of Louisiana 
from France in 1803, and its treaty with Spain in 1S19, This 
treaty of purchase, though it contains many very important ex- 
pressions affecting any judgment that can be made on the question 
at issue, is not printed in this work. In a grant, however, 
ing Louisiana, made to M. Crozgt by Louis XIV., thi i 
is stated to be bounded on the west by New Mexico, and not by 
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16° 13’ 33”, and long. 94° 59° 41"). It was extended along a 
distance of 16,930 metres. 

_ After this was done attention was directed to the lakes east of | 
Tehuantepec. The largest of these is almost divided by the 
meridian 95° W. of Greenwich, and lies between 16° 15’ and 16° 
25’ lat. It is called by the natives Duic-quialoi (upper lake). 
The River Juchitan runs into it from the N.W. of this meridian : 
the Estacada a little E. of N.; the River Chicapa a little W. of 
N., and the Espanta Perros from about the N.W. On the south 
it is separated by a narrow strip of land from Lake Quialiato 
(lower sea), with which it communicates at the S.E. by the canal 
of Sta. Teresa. This lower lake lies also east of the other lake, 
as well as running south of it, and is separated from the sea, 
except at the entrance called the Boca Barra, by a long strip of 
land, Into this lake flows the River Xocuapa, and also in part 
the River Ostuta, though this last-named river runs directly into 
a third and more easterly lake, named Huaxlan-duic, which com- 
municates on the west with the lower lake, but has no direct 
entrance of its own to the sea. 

The River Tehuantepec formerly flowed into the lower lake on 
the west, but its course has changed, and it runs in a southerly 
direction to the sea. It is suggested (p. 24) that the sand-banks 
of the Boca Barra were formed through the opposing currents of 
the rivers running into these lakes. The River Tehuantepec no 
longer contributes to this effect. The River Juchitan, it is thought, 
may be turned into another channel, and the waters of the Chin 
will be directed to supply the proposed canal. “ These chuacled 
once removed, it would neither be difficult nor expensive to render 
practicable the Boca Barra with the certainty that the sand-bank, 
which offered so great an obstacle to the projected communication, 
will never be formed again.” 

In October the exploring party divided. Captain Robles under- 
wok to determine the position of Juchitan, to extend the trigono- 
metrical observations to the foot of the mountains, and to explore 
the upper part of the River Ostuta. Don Gaetano Moro pro- 
ceeded to Mal Paso, to the north, across the mountains, through 
Chivela Guichicovi and Boca del Monte, to the west of the southern 
branches of the Coatzacoalcus. The gentle hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chivela approaching Guichicovi are interrupted by 
precipitous ravines through which the streams pass. The ground 
becomes more level receding from Guichicovi to Boca del Monte, 
whence to Mal Paso it is a perfect plain, occupied by a forest of 
timber-trees.. At Mal Paso the Coatzacoalcos has the appearance 
ef an artificial canal, from the transparency of its waters and slow- 
ness of the current. Its banks are of a firm clay, easy of access, 
with a uniform elevation of a few metres. It appears to run along 
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a nearly level surface, though woods on the banks concealed the 
aspect of the land covered by them. 

' The party came back to Chivela, and ed over the Mesa 
de Tarifa to Tarifa, then S.E. to the Portillo de Tarifa, from 
which a rapid descent leads to the plain in which is situated the 
Venta de Chicapa, on the River Chicapa, They here found that 
the survey of the Ostuta had been abandoned, under the impres- 
sion that its direction was too much to the east. Going north, and 
to the east of Tarifa, from a hill above San Miguel, which they 
named the Cerro de Albricias (Reward Hill), they obtained a view 
of the country which determined their future operations, 

The district of which the Mesa de Tarifa forms nearly the 
centre, interrupts the chain of the Andes called the Sierra adre, 
which descends rapidly on the west as far as the village of Santa 
Maria Petapa, again suddenly commences towards the east of 
San Miguel Chimalapa, the centre being comparatively level. .To 
the south the small chain of Masahua and Espinosa, of moderate 
elevation, forms a barrier between the Mesa de ‘Tarifa and the true 
plain to the south: the road from Chivela to the plain going 
through a gap on the western extremity, and the road from Tarifa 
to the Venta de Chicapa passing through a gap on the east. The 
table-land extends to the north, gently descending to the Coat- 
zacoalcos, and from thence to the Atlantic, The River Chicapa, 
which falls into the upper lake, Duic-quialoi, runs from San 
Miguel Chimalapa, where its general direction is north and south, 
to the lake. But at this place it has adirection east and west, 
between two uninterrupted chains of mountains. The stream of 
the Monetza, a branch of the Chiapa, continues this east and west 
line to the west of San Miguel, but is separated from the Mesa de 
Tarifa by a chain, of which the Cerro del Convento is a part. 

The si, of San Miguel is situated in a small valley, lower 
than the plain of Tarifa by more than 80 metres; but as the 
most northern of the two chains of mountains between which the 
rivers Chicapa and Monetza run has no interruption, it was 
thought possible to lead the waters of Chi along its side to 
Tarifa. To ascertain if this were practicable, Lieut, Guido was 
sent to Tarifa with a barometer, while another was taken to 
Ultimo Rancho. 

From San Miguel to Ultimo Rancho five constant streams run 
into the Chicapa, and from these, and also from the Monetza and 
the Chicapa, a body of water of seven cubic metres (per second ?) 
is to be calculated on for the supply of the proposed canal. 

Going back west, the Cerro del Convento was examined. 
Where the hill of Convento is most depressed, on the northern 
side, the River Moneiza takes jts source, and, crossing it, comes 
out into a valley, and runs to San Miguel. The point of the 
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opening, where the river has its origin, is hollow, and the water 
issues from the walls of a cave 7 metres high. The rock is of 
Lonpipeata As the river runs under [at the base of?] the Cerro’ 
Convento, it crosses a distance of only 100 metres, though it 
passes the centre and the thickest part of it. The source of this 
river is nearly on the same level as a stream near Tarifa—the Rio 
de Tarifa—which runs into the Coatzacoalcos. The 
between the two is nearly level, and is interrupted by torrent 
streams, which run into the Monetza. This was, therefore, con- 
sidered to be the proper point for the division of [communication 
between ?] the waters of the proposed canal. 

The houses of Tarifa are in the midst of a ground which is 
inundated in the rainy season, and the plain has consequently been 
called the Lake of Tarifa. It was inferred from the line marked 
by the water, near the Portillo, or opening of the road to Venta, 
south of Tarifa, that a cut made near the Portillo would drain 
part of these waters to the Pacific, and the rest would flow to the 
Atlantic. 

Attention was now directed to ‘the mighty river Ostuta,” and 
Don Gaetano proceeded to Zanetepec, and thence to Niltepec, to 
i sty the neighbourhood of the Cerro Atravesado. This cerro, 
or hill, is isolated on nearly every side. To the west is a deep 
ravine, through which the Chicapa runs: to the east the Ostuta. 
The difference of level was such as to leave no doubt of the facility 
with which their junction could be effected, and the exploration 
on this side was considered to be complete (pp. 36, 37). 

It is to be regretted, however, that there was no survey made of 
the course of the Ostuta, from the sierra north of the Atravesado 
to its mouth. That the Ostuta, running from the mountains north 
of the Cerro Atravesado, comes from a higher level than the head- 
waters of the Chicapa, which rise at the base of this cerro, appears 
clear; but more information than is given is desirable respecting 
the navigation of the Ostuta, both down as well as up the stream ; 
and also of the works that may be required to carry any portion of 
the waters of the Ostuta to the Chicapa, or thence along the side 
of the sierra north of the Chicapa and Moneiza, and after uniting 
them with the Riode Tarifa, along its channel to the Coatzacoalcos, 
of which the Rio de Tarifa is a tributary. 

The country between Tarifa and the confluence of the rivers 
Malatengo and Del Corte is described as most fertile and pleasant. 
The plains near the rivers, cultivated by the inhabitants of Barrio, 
Petapa, and Guichicovi, are very productive. The brushwood is 
burnt down, the seed sown, and the ground scarcely revisited until 
the harvest. The line for a canal is thus described:—* A great 
part of the ground is covered by,a succession of hillocks, so vast 
and complicated that it might afford numerous solutions of this 
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problem, and it would be impossible to select the most advantage? 
ous site [line?] without first bestowing upon the subject a long and 
careful study. The waters from Tarifa descend naturally to the 

coaleos through grounds by no means too rugged, whilst 
the very existence of a labyrinth of hillocks, almost all individually 
isolated, or else joined together by ridges of an insignificant thick- 
ness, is sufficient to prove the practicability of the work.” 

The great River Coatzacoalcos was surveyed by Captain Don 
Manuel Robles. It takes its rise in the unexplored part of the 
Sierra Madre. The highest point visited was at its confluence 
with the Chimalapilla, $.5.E. of Santa Maria Chimalapa (lat. 16° 
53 5'), and its course was followed in its northerly direction to 
the Gulf of Mexico. At this confluence it is 119 metres above 
the sea. Between’ Mal Paso and Sitio de Abasolo-titlan are 
several rapids. After the Bicrtesoy of the River Sarabia the hills 
become inconsiderable, and almost entirely disappear a little below 
the River Jumuapa (or de la Puerta): the rapids also are léss 
frequent, and the last of them, called the Suchil, is a litle above 
the mouth of the River Jaltepec (or de los Miges), The general 
course of the river from the Malatengo to the Jumuapa is from 
S.to N.; then it runs N.W. to the Jaltepec, and thence to the 
bar its course is N.E. From Malatengo to the Sarabia its length 
is 35 kilometres; from Sarabia to the Jumuapa 27; from Jomo- 
apa to the Chalchijapa 36; and to the Horqueta 65 more (one 
kilometre equals 1,000 metres). 

After the confluence of the Jaltepec the current is scarcely ap- 
parent, and during the dry season shoals are to be met with covered 
by only half a metre depth of water. 

At La Horqueta the river branches: the streams again uniting, 
haying formed the island of Tacamichaps. The western branch 
1s called Mistan; that to the east Apotzongo, The width of the 
first is between 90 and 100 metres, and its depth about 4 metres. 
On the second, 29 metres from Horqueta, is the village of San 
Miguel de los Almagres (or Hidalgo-titlan), the first inhabited 
place met with descending the river. Below this place the water 
1s constantly 6 to 7 metres deep; but a little above it is impeded 
by a considerable shoal. 

Below the island is the rivulet Ishuatepec, and the River Coa- 

ya, on the right bank, and 7 kilometres below this last river that 
of Uspanapan, which is the most considerable of the tribu 
rivers. At 16) kilometres below Uspanapan, and 84 from the 
bar, on the left, is the River Tierra Nueva, or the Calzadas, by 
which the Coatzacoaleos unites with the River Huasuntan, which 
runs into the sea at the Barilla. 

The depth of the Coatzacoalcos, from the northern point of the 
island of Tacamichapa to the @vachapa, is 8 metres, and from 
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hence to the bar, from 10 to 12 metres, Its breadth, where nar- 
rowest, 120 to 150 metres, and near the north of the Tierra Nueva 
nearly 700 metres. To the island, therefore, a distance of 55 
kilometres, or at Jeast to the Coachapa, the river is navigable at 
all seasons, for every class of ships. 

The shallowest water found on the bar was 62 metres. 

The astronomical observations appear to have been taken with 
care. The latitude given of Juchitan is the result of 70 observa- 
tions ; that of San Dionisio del Mar, of 58. 

‘This work is a valuable addition to the geography of Mexico, 
and describes a country hitherto unknown, Some well-executed 
maps accompany it. 

The following are the chief results of the astronomical observa- 
tions, and of the measurements made :— 


TABLE, No. 1. 
Latitudes determined from astronomical observations. 
Cupola of the church of Juchitan : . - 16° 26’ 10" 
Church of San Mateo Huazontlan del Mar. » 16 12 47 
Id. San Dionisio Tepehuazontlan - - 16 16 30 
Id. San Juan Guichicovi . . R - 16 58 35 
Td. Santa Maria Chimalapa aks - 16 55 5 
Paso de la Puerta : . ‘ = f ~ 17 12 285 
The strand on the right bank of the Coatzacoalcos 
below the mouth of the River de la Puerta (or Ju- 
muapa) : ; : . ‘ . - 17.21 5 
South point of the island of Pedernal : + 17 27 4 
Horqueta of the island of Tacamichapa . : . BY 4 ., 
Hidalgo-titlan ; - : : - 1 46 36 
Mina-titlan 17 58 65 





TABLE, No. 2. 
Geographical positions of the principal points of the Triangulation. 
The longitudes are reckoned from the meridian of Juchitan, which is 
95° 9 37".5 west of Greenwich. 
North West 


Latitude. Longitude, 
Cerro del Morro : : ~ « 1 10 gar oF By" 
oreo : : . . + 16 12 40 a +4 ; 
Danigui ibi ‘ ‘ * ‘ - 16 14 36 * 
Town of Huilotepec . . . - 16 14 54 7 42 
Daniliesa (Cerro de la Cueva) : - 14620 7 13 16 
Daniguibedchi (Cerro del Tigre) . - 146 230 10 11 55 
Parish church of Tehuantepec - 16 20 16 12 24 
Danigi or Camotepec ‘ we T6sge “6 3 44 
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eae of Espinal .. ; 
. of inane ae : 
Daniguiati 
Cerro de s ‘ 4 
Church of San énimo : : ; 

Id. de Chihuitan . : : : 
Guitvichi ; 
East summit of Huacamaya . 
Guidvixin 4 P A 
Pico del Almoloya . : 
Church of Barrio < a 

Id. Petapa 
Id. Santo Domingo 


Church of San Mateo Huazontlan del Mar 
Huachilaif - ; - 
Church of Santa Mavia del Mar 

Summit of Baxmumbah ‘ 

‘Id. Malumbiamlaif . s 
Island of Tilema : - : 
Summit of Umalalang 

Id. of Mitiachuaxtoco (Cerro de Santa 
Teresa) * * 
Island of Monapostiac 
Mitiacix or Cerro de In Iguana Gland) 
Tiactinayix S ; 
Cerro del Zo pilote . 
Hacienda (ea) of the Venta de Chicapa 
Cerro del ‘ * 
Summit of the I Pid de Banco 
Pico de Rincone 
Cerrode Paloblanco , 
* Id. of Zapata . 
aoe of Piedra Parada . ; ; 
The bare of Cerro Prieto a 
hill to S.S.E. of San Miguel 
alapa 
Aeedoar of Paso Partida A 
Church of San Miguel C himalapa 
Cerro del Convento. ; 
Peak of the Cerro Atraveando 
Hacienda of Tarifa . ; 
Cerro de Albricias ‘ A 7 
Summit of Chichihua . ; 
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a TABLE, No. 3. 
— Heights above the 
Summit of Daniguiati eit ots 
> Top of the cupola of the church of Juchitan ° - 85,8 
Basement of the same church . : Sige t 
; ° - - ° ° on AAS 
Danigeibito ~ ~~ . * ° * 218 
i ; : . > ° « 298 
Guiévichi 3 . s ; . 416 


East peak of Cerro Prieto. ; ° ; - 460 
évixia 5 : , . 598 
Masahua (the middlesummit) . ; ; - 687 
East summit of Huacamaya . ° 5 ; - 195 
Cerrode Laollaga : . ° : - 1243 
Palo Blanco. ° ° : - ° . 37 
Estate of Tarifn (the place of the habitations) . - 208,5 


e 


Cerro de Piedra $ ° - F . 416 

Id. del Convento > . > - . 446 
Masahuita > é - 615 
East summit of Masahua . ; ~ 696 
Guidxila . ; - =. ‘ . 1152 


Peak of the Cerro Atravesado : : : . 1529 
The highest peak beyond it . : ‘ ° . 2343 





TABLE, No. 4. e 
Barometrical altitudes across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Heights above the 
level of the sea. 
Umalalang A ; : : : metres 220 
Mitiachuaxtoco . ‘ . : ‘ ; - 250 
ibixo : ; . - 296 
Venta de Chicapa (house at the estate) . 24 


The river Chicapa, near the Rancho of la Puerta Vieja. 83 
The river Coatzacoalcos at the — * ma seg 


lapilla . 119 
Source of the stream Monetza : : ‘ - 196 
Petapa (the town-house) ; : - 204 
The river Chicapa at the Ultimo Rancho : ; - 208 
Farm of Chivela . : : : - 210 


Source of the river Almolo - . » » 225 
Santo Domingo (the eagle : : . 226 
El Barrio (idem) Z : 2 : . 232 
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Road from Santa Maria to San Miguel Chimalapa. 





Heights above the 
“ level of the sea, 
San Miguel Chimalapa (the town-house) . metres 119 
Rancho de la Cofradia . 376 
The stream a _— Chichibua and often tra- 
versed . . ; 275 
Jaca! del Ocotal . A : ‘ : ¢ 351 
Pass of the river of Chichihua : ° - - 189 
Pass of the river Escolapa ; ‘ ; - 150 
Jacal del Chocolate. . . ; . Sah 
Pass of the rivers del Milagro ; - 84 
Santa Maria Chimala: ra town-house) _ 262 
La Piedra del Viejo (the highest point between Santa 
Maria and the river) 296 
The awe del Corte at the confluence with the Chima 
e ° 119 
A * . — * * . * 42 
Zanatepec . : ; ° : - §&0 
San Gabriel Boca, de Monte : A : « "80 
San Juan Guichicovi (the town-house) ; . - 249 
TABLE, No. 5. 
Heights above the level of the say of various places om the road from 
chuantepec to Puebla, 
Tequisi : . e : 4 metres 210 
Bawaieyr a eae a0 
San Bartolo Yautepec . : ° : : - 870 
Rancho Quemado - 1160 
Pedro Totolapan (the lowest part of the town) - 940 
ay of oe aca. : - 1535 
Sy Jue elEstado . . ° ; : - 1680 
+ Venta de Aragon je ; ; : ; - 1005 
Cuicatlan . : 420 
City of Tehuacan F - 1575 
Tlacotepec . ‘ ‘ 1905 
Tepeaca . : ; : : 2210 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1—Museum for American Antiquities, instituted in Copenhagen 
by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, according to a 
plan proposed by its Secretary, Cuarves C. Rars. Commu- 
nicated by Prof. Rafn, Cor. Mem, R.G.5, of London, Ke. 


[The subject of the present article, though not, strictly speaking, 
Geographical, belongs to a science closely allied to Geography, and by 
most persons considered as forming an essential branch of it, Ethnology. 
It is certain that a mere knowledge of the earth, independent of its 
inhabitants, would be of comparatively small interest; and therefore the 
present paper, tending as it does to throw light on the ancient dis- 
persion of the same race over distant parts of the globe, may well find a 
place among the miscellaneous matter of our Journal—Ep. 

Tue object of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, viz., 
the exploring, examining, and bringing to notice everything which 
throws light on the olden time of the Norih, naturally led it to 
devote special attention to Greenland, where we have historical 
evidence of an early colony of Northmen, who have since entirely 
disappeared, and have been replaced by Esquimaux ; and whose 
traces therefore can only be discovered by excavations, and re- 
searches in places, some of which are no longer inhabited. For 
the furtherance of this object the Society thought it nght to 
employ some of the means which were placed at its disposal ; 
asa the result of the journeys and excavations performed in con- 
sequence, has been the acquisition of a tolerably rich store of 
materials, which, serving to throw light on the Northmen’s colo- 
nization of Greenland, are well worthy of being admitted into a 
collection of Northern antiquities. It required, however, a close 
examination and comparison before it was possible to pronounce 
with any degree of certainty as to which of the articles were of 
Scandinavian ongin, and which of them belonged to the earlier 
Esquimaux, who, before the European came a second time to 
Greenland, must have been obliged to make use of very imper- 
fect implements and materials. It was also very interesting 

instructive to observe how the Europeans, under the impulse of 
climate and locality, had been compelled to employ either dif- 
ferent implements from those which they had used at home, or 
the same unplements, but in a different manner. Nothing could 
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better serve as a clue in these investigations than the Esquimaux 
articles found in the same districts, for although they have long 
ceased to be employed in the country, they are well adapted to 
receive illustration from the objects which have replaced them ; 
seeing that these latter, though made of a different material, have 
in most cases been allowed to retain the same form, Conse- 
quently the Society took every pains to procure and collect as 
many as sible of the Esquimaux antiquities, which, along with 
the Scandinavian ones above mentioned, now form a Collection af 
Greenland Antiquities. 

As we have historical evidence that a colony of Northmen went 
from Greenland to the eastern coast of North America in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, the Society, being desirous of dis- 
covering traces of this colony, entered into correspondence with 
several learned men in North America. From them it obtained 
accounts of a building and other monuments, and more especially 
of antiquities found at various places, part of which furnish clear 
evidence of the Northmen’s residence in North America, while 
others awaken a lively interest by their great similarity to Scan- 
dinavian antiquities. By means of the obliging assistance of its 
American members and friends, the Society thus obtained many 
very valuable specimens of antiquities, the greater part consisting 
of stones or urns, which, though by no means of Scandinavian 
origin, do yet bear a striking resemblance to them—a resem- 
blance which must doubtless be traced chiefly to the circumstance, 
that human beings placed in the same degree of civilization and, 
as in the case of North America, under similar influences in 

| to climate, have had recourse to the same instruments, and 
have fabricated them in a similar fashion, The articles thus 
received from America were found to be so illustrative, that the 
Society resolved to avail itself henceforward of its connexions 
with that part of the world, in order to bring together as complete 
a collection as possible of all kinds of American antiquities, which 
must prove so much the more interesting as the number of such 
collections at present to be found in Europe is very limited. 

As the Society had already collected a large quantity of objects, 
a plan was submitted to his Majesty the King of Denmark, who 
was most graciously pleased to approve of it, and to sanction 
the institution of a special-museum, for the use of which a 
room has been set apart in the palace of Christiansburg, imme- 
diately ne that sie oy by the Museum of Northern An- 
tiquities, but from which the American Museum will at all times 
be kept perfectly distinct. 

The contents of this museum, which is intended to contain all 
such antiquities, from any part of America, as the Society may 
receive, will soon be classed as follows ‘—Lurepean Antiquities 
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4 ~ ; > * ._* 3; Indi srticl 
INorth America ; Mexican Antiquities ities orgy TO A 


‘Antilles; and Indian Articles from South America. 

I will now mention the most important of the articles previ- 
ously by the Society, and the large additions which it 
has received during the last year. 

Evrorean Antiquities FRoM AMERICA, from the Ante-Co- 
lumbian times 0 that hemisphere-—Of antiquarian remains from the 
Icelanders and Northmen in Greenland, the museum already pos- 
sesses a considerable quantity, which will serve as a foundation 
for thisdivision. The remarkable Runic stone from Kingiktérsoak 
(an island situated in Baffin’s Bay, in N. lat. 72° 55’), together 
with two other inscription-stones from Igaliko and Ikigeit (of 
which delineations are contained in Rafu's Antiquitates Ameri- 
cane, tab. viii.; see also pp- 340-355 of the same work), and 
the fragments, found in Greenland, of stones with Icelandic in- 
scriptions, in Runes or Latin characters, serve 99 indubitable 


the collection of articles found in the churchyard of Ikigeit, 
which place had previously remained undiscovered and undis- 
turbed, but which on that occasion was carefully examined under 
the guidance and inspection of M. Kielsen, More detailed 
accounts of this interesting examination and its results are to be 
found in the Society's Annals of Northern Archeology, 1842- 
1843. Not only inscription-stones in the old Danish tongue, 
and with the Christian Cross, but also several dresses (one of 
them almost entire) made of a coarse four-threaded woollen stuff, 
precisely like those that have been found in old Scandinavian 
graves, were discovered, as likewise fragments of coffins made of 
drift-wood, vessels of pot-stone and metal, and several iron 
implements. Along with the above articles may be classed the 
entirely similar ones which the Rev. George F. Torgensen disco- 
yered in the churchyards at Igaliko, Kaksiairsoak, and Kakortok. 
(See Annals of N. Archeol., 1838-1839, and 1842-1843.) The 
articles obtained from these churchyards, which demonstrably 
owe their origin to Northmen—whose bodies moreover, by their 
size and their hair, are easily distinguished from those of the 
Esquimaux—are in considerable quantity, and will enable us to 
assign other articles of the same sort, received without historical 
elucidations, to their proper class. 

By means of a gradually-acquired ex erience we can now, 
with tolerable certainty, distinguish the Esquimaux from the 
SCANDINAVIAN Antiquities. The most remarkable of them 
consist principally in implements of bone or stone, which the 
Esquimaux in default of metal had been obliged to use. As 


they are of a much later date, so they are also found in much 
greater quantity than the Scandinavian antiquities; and in al- 
most all the antiquarian reports contained in the volumes of the 
Society’s Annals, mention is made of Esquimaux antiquities 
having been sent to the Society, viz. harpoon-points, arrow-heads 
of chalcedony or angmak (?), javelins and dart-points of stone and 
bone ; vonsela and lamps ok seep &c. Asone of the most 
valuable collections received in 1843, we may here particularl 
mention that sent by Mr. Miller of Holsteinburg. It siatitanee 
among other articles, harpoons entirely made of bone, and which 
were of so large a size that we must suppose they were used 
against whales, and not merely against oak also a small piece 
of Scandinavian bell-metal from the Ante-Columbian times, which 
the Esquimaux had attempted to form into an arrow-head; a 
knife entirely made of bone and polished, and several implements 
of bone different from those now in use. 

Of Inpiaw Antiquities rrom Nortu America, the Society 
has from time to time received considerable collections from 
Mr, Woodside, Dr. Webb, Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith, Dr. Swift, 
Jacob G. Morris, Esq., Dr. Jacob Porter, Charles Hammond, 
Esq., and others, of all of which, detailed accounts are given in 
the Society's Annual Reports from 1838 to 1842. Almost all the 
articles received are such as have been dug up in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, or Ohio, and consist chiefly of stone implements, 
which bear a remarkable resemblance to our Scandinavian anti- 
quities of the stone age. In the Annual Report for 1842 
mention is made of a collection of 200 articles, received from 
Dr. Swift, of Easton, in Pennsylvania ; and in the year 1843 there 
were received from the same gentleman 250 articles, not includ- 
ing duplicates, all found within the compass of a space, not 
exceeding 2 acres in extent, on the banks of the Delaware, 5 
miles balow Easton. Dr. Swift was of opinion that the spot in 
question had been inhabited by a fixed tribe, which had occupied 
itself in the fabrication of stone implements, for the purpose of 
bartering them with other Indians who had not so easy an access to 
the materials, or perhaps had not acquired the same dexterity in 
their fabrication; a supposition rendered the more probable from 
the very great quantity of jasper and flint found in that locality, 
A very valuable collection of North American antiquities has 
likewise been transmitted by Charles Hammond, Esq., of Boston: 
the greater part is of stone, but some few are of bone and bronze ; 
there were also several curious urns of burnt clay, some of them 
found at Dresden in Maine, others in Indian burying-places 
near Nahant, Middleburg and Rochester, Massachusetts, and 
some at Middletown in Connecijcut. Some of these bear a 
great resemblance to our Northern articles from the stone age; 
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and here we must consider it as a very fortunate circumstance 
that Mr. Hammond has kept the articles found at different 
places carefully distinct from each other, and has accurately 
noted the localities where they severally were found. In this 
collection, which contains 300 articles, the most remarkable in 
point of shape and workmanship are the urns, some of which 
are of black clay, and others of red; and one of them in parti- 
cular is ornamented both in the interior and on the edges with 
engraved figures. The collection also contains several axes anil 
wedges, several deeply-hollowed gouges of different sorts of stone, 
and a considerable number of arrow-heads of flint, petrosilex, and 
white quartz, of various shapes, resembling occasionally our Scan- 
dinavian ones. Some more bulky articles were also included, 
such as a large stone vessel of nearly 3 feet in diameter, found in 
1799 near Assawamsit, and which had probably been employed 
for grinding corn ; and two stone mortars or corn-crusbers of ser- 
pentine and granite, which, together with the pestles belonging to 
them, were dug up at Mattapoisett in Massachusetts. Several 
stone articles were likewise received from Dr. Jacob Porter and 
Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith; which, with the remarkable bronze 
antiquities and articles of dress, found on buman skeletons at 
Fall River in Massachusetts, and similar specimens received in 
the pantry Mery are mentioned in the Annual Reports for 
1836 and 1842, and form the subject of a disquisition by Thomas 
FH. Webb and Charles C. Rafn, inserted in the Society's Mé- 
moires for 1840-1844, p. 104-119, tab. v. In addition to these 
articles the Society has received from Dr. Smith a fragment of a 
bronze plate found on the breast of a skeleton, several bronze 
tubes belonging to a belt, an arrow-head of bronze with the shaft 
belonging to it of wood, some fragments of leather, and of cloth 
woven of bulrushes. 

Of Mexican Antigortres, the Society received in 1843, from 
Professor Hegewish, some flakes (splinters) of obsidian quite like 
the Northern flint flakes, and a piece of obsidian from which 
these had been struck off, precisely similar to those found in the 
North. Next to these will be placed antiquities from California 
(see Annual Report for 1841, p.6) ; and next to those of the Esqui- 
maux will be arranged articles from Russian America, particularly 
from the Aleutian Isles, which in their turn will receive eluci- 
dation from a comparison with sundry Asiatic antiquities—such 
as those from Siberia, from the Kurile Islands, and from Japan, 
which are to be found mentioned in the Annual Report for 1838. 

Of Canim Agticres, the museum possesses only a small 
number, but it is to be hoped that the Society's connexion with 
the Antilles will lead to their increase. His Majesty the King 
of Denmark some time ago presented the Society with a battle- 
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axe or mace 94 inches long, fabricated in ‘a most masterly manner 
of greenstone, in a form not hitherto met with, that reminds us 
Gf the ass’s jaw-bone of Samson, This beautiful specimen was 
dug up at Porto Rico, and presented to his Majesty by Governor 
Scholten. Ina lagune in the vicinity of Frederick's Fort, at St. 
Croix, was found a remarkable wedge of green stone porphyry, 
nearly 14 inches in length, which the commandant of that fort, 
Capt. Julius Castonier, has lately presented to the Society, The 
Society had previously received from Capt, T. A. Kiar eight dif- 
ferent wedges of the same sort of stone, perfectly similar to the 
Northern ones, and which had been found in the Virgin Isles, 
Ixpian AntTiguities From Sourn America have been on 
several occasions sent to the Society from the Brazils by Dr. Lund 
ee his Essay in the Society's Annals for 1838-1839, p- 159, ff, and 
nnual Report for 1841). Mr. Virgil von Helmreichen, natu- 
ralist from Austria, who is at present travelling in the Brazils, has 
Sent to the Society two lance-shaped stone arrow-heads, which in 
184] were found in Cidade Diamantina, formerly called Tejuco, 
in the province of Minas Geraes, They were both obtained in 
the process of washing the diamond-yielding cascalho, a soil 
composed of sand and small stones, and on both occasions were 
found in the batia or washing-tub, It wag not possible for Mr. 
Helmreichen to ascertain with any degree of certainty whether 
they had been imbedded in the cascalho stratum itself, or in the 
alluvial formation which encrusted it. One of these arrow-heads, 
which is of petrosilex, came from the Corrego de Provoncao, and 
the other, which is of rock-crystal, from the Riberfio de Pin- 
heito, about 200 fathoms from the place where the former stream, 
in its progress from the S., falls into the latter, Respecting the 
age of these arrow-heads, Mr. Helmreichen dares not venture to 
offer any opinion; this much, however, is certain, that the Indians 
now mbhabiting the province of Minas Geraes fabricate their 
arrow-heads of wood and jacoara, and do not make use of stone 
for that purpose. From Chili, Dr. Kréyer brought a silver 
pincer; and from Peru, the Rey, Dines Pontoppidan brought five 
antique vases—all of them mentioned in the Annual Report for 
1941 - ami in a separate essay, illustrated with engravings, in the 
Society's Mémoires, 1840-1844, where, at p. 161, a representation 
ig given of the Chilesian pincer in Juxtaposition with one of 
bronze found in Denmark. Capt. Suensen, R.N., has presented 
to the Society a small globular body of bronze, which on the one 
side is ornamented with a face, above which are one small and two 
larger rings. It is half an inch (?) in diameter, and was found in 
the district of Lima, Mr. Pontoppidan brought also from Cali. 
forma a bow and six arrows with ppints of black or green obsidian 
and some of rock-crvstal, 
VOL, XIV. ¥ 
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After having given this general view of the American anti- 
quities already in the possession of the Museum, we have only 
farther to add that Mr. Uhde, m Mexico, has offered to present 
to the Society a collection of Mexican antiquities; and that, ac- 
cording to a letter from Mr. Witt, the Danish Consul in Peru, 
an arrangement has been entered into with the Director of the 
National Museum in Lima, agreeably to which he bas consented 
to cede to the Museum a collection of Peruvian antiquities on 
receiving an equivalent in minerals of northern Europe, and other 
articles of scientific interest from this quarter. 





I1.—Geographical and Statistical Notices, particularly on the 
Rhéne and Geneva. Being extracts from a letter from Professor 
Cuatrx, Cor. Mem. R.G.S., &e., at Geneva. 


Amone late geographical works I must specially mention Mr. 
Forbes's ‘ Travels through the Alps of Savoy,’ &c.: itis by far 
the best thing that has for a long time been written on our Alps 
either by natives or foreigners. Mr. Forbes has proved himself 
a worthy successor of De Saussure by his modesty, his keenness 
of observation, his absence of charlatanry, and laborious researches. 
He clearly shows the defects of the explanations of Agassiz, 
Venets, &c., of the progress of glaciers, though there may also 
be some pict objections to his own, It is now much the fashion 
to visit the little pole on the glacier of the Aar, anda great noise 
is made about it. But it appears to me that after much good 
and sound work, M. Agassiz, thou, h a man of great ability, will 
not found a lasting theory ; his satellites will vanish, and we shall 
come back to an explanation not very different from that of Mr. 
Forbes, of M. de Saussure, and of M. Rendu, the present 
Bishop of Annecy. Mr. Forbes is a very bold and indefatigable 
wpe, and not many will dare to follow him everywhere he has 

n, 

A short paper by M. Guinand, Professor of Geography at 
Lausanne, under the title of ‘ Vallée de la Viége,’ has also been 
pe on a part of the ground gone over by Professor Forbes ; 

ut this essay is merely confined to a few remarks on the history, 
picturesque nature, and general geography of that valley, which 
extends from the foot of Mount Gavin and Mount Rose to the 
banks of the Rhéne at Vidge (Visp.) ; it is not in any way to be 
compared with Professor Forbes’s excellent book. 

I do not give you any account of the progress of observations 
made on the glaciers by M. Agassiz and his friends, as 1 presume 
you are directly supplied by your corresponding member at 
Neuchitel with every information on this subject. A meteoro- 
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logical observatory has lately been established at Aoste by Canon 
George Carrel, who is ns va the only observer, The shaervaler? 
is a turret situated under 45° 44’ 10.4 N. lat., and 4° 59’ 48".9 
long. E. of Paris. Tt is 613 metres above the level of the sea, 
if deduced from a comparison with the Great St. Bernard, and 
615.2m. from comparison with Geneva. An account of the 
observations made during the year 1842 has been inserted in the 
* Bibl. Universelle.’ The range of the barometer was greater 
than at Geneva and the Great St. Bernard. It is the same with 
the thermometer. ‘The average annual temperature has been 
found a little above 11° centigrade; but that deduced from the 
temperature of wells and springs in the neighbourhood of Aoste 
is from 9)° to 10°. The quantity of rain and snow-water has 
been 784 millimetres in 1841, and 457 in 1842 (much less than 
in Lombardy), while at Geneva the same years brought 1257 and 
S44 millimetres, The most rainy months at Aoste are April 
and September. : - 

. * 


= L] * = * 

The physical geography of the Rbéne and of our Jake has been 
of late the subject of much inquiry and discussion, both scientific 
and political. An essay has been published, in 1843, at Lyon, 
by Dr. Lortet, under the title of ‘Documents pour servir A la 
Géographie Physique du Bassin du Rhéne,’ accompanied—Ist, 
by a very rough sketch map of that somntey, crowded with 
1400 indications of the heights of places; 2ndly, by sections of 
the descent of the river in all parts of its course and of the moun- 
tain-ranges which bound its basin; 3rdly, by a table of the 

uantity of rain observed at Lyon during 20 months only. The 
Rhéne still bears.in Upper Valais the names of Rhodan, Iden, 
and Ratten ; its fall is 18. metres foreach kilometre (or 1 in 554), 
from the lower end of its glacier at the mouth of the Saltine (a 
tributary stream coming from the Simplon) to Brigg. From 
Brigg to Martigny, and thence to the lake of Geneva, the average 
fall is 2 metres to a kilometre (1 in 500). In these three sta 
the length of the river is 61 kilometres, 104, and 37. Its breadth 
increases from 23 to 126 metres at the mouth of the Saltine, and 
153 metres at its entrance into the lake: but it is reduced to 30 
metres under the bridge at Saint Maurice, 

The breadth is 91 metres where it receives the Arve; 10 metres 
only at the mouth of the Valserine ; 59 metres at the mouth of the 
Torrent des Usses. Thence to the mouth of the river Aine, 237 
to 311 metres, though it is narrowed to 40 metres at Saint Alban, 
between |'Huis (Auis an old word meaning a door; hence Awissier) 
and Meirieux. Lower down, meeting with numerous islets in 
the neighbourhood of Miribel, it widens again to 3000 and even 

¥2 
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4000 metres. It is 209 metres broad at the Pont-Morand in 
Lyon, 616 metres at the Pont Saint Esprit, 662 metres at 
Avignon (225 metres for the first arm, 437 for the second), and 
450 at Beaucaire. 

The perimeter of the basin of the Rhéne is 2198 kilometres 
(1347 miles), and its extent 9,775,000 hectares (37,741 square 
miles); of which 4,279,943 belong to its right bank, and 
5,494,992 to its left. This greater extent of the left part of the 
basin is also observable in some of its tributary streams, a5 the 
Durance, Istre, and Saéne. The extent of the basin above the 
lake of Geneva is 524,546 hectares ; that of the lake and tnbutary 
sireams, 243,755; of the Satine, 2,982,943 hectares ; of the river 
Isere, 1,179,800; and of the Durance, 1,343,000. 

The Saéne and the Upper Rhéne itself have much less fall 
than its other tributaries: the total fall of the Durance is 2187 
metres; of the Isere, 9320; of the Arve, 1998 metres; of the 
Dranse d'Entremont, 1911 metres: making an average fall of 
7, 8, 20, and 61 metres for each kilometre. 

Before we follow the stream down to its mouth, says Dr. L., 
let us stop on the banks of the Sadne, the most conspicuous 
among the tributaries of the Rhéne. On the table-land where 
its spring rises there are no alpine features to be seen, no icy 
jagged peaks standing out against a blue sky; the horizon 18 
‘marked all around by a low line. At the bead of the dell of 
Vioménil are four reservoirs hollowed out of the sandstone, the 
Hottom of which is clad with green potamogeton. These are the 
sources of the river Sade, the waters of which flow through green 
meadows, and soon set a mill in motion. They runas faras Darney, 
through a pleasant vale shaded with willows, beech, and oak, and 
flow so smoothly that they do not even displace a few stones that 
enable you to step across its bed; the river has the appearance of 
a canal sending its waters over extensive meadows through 4 
number of trenches and tills that absorb them in such quantity 
as to stop for a long time the rise of the stream in the bed itself, 
and rendering very slow the progress of a general overflowing of 
the country. The fall of the Saéne is one-third that of the 
Rhéne; the nature of this river combines very advantageously 
with that of the Rhéne to make their united stream very useful ; 
for the Rhéne singly would be but a torrent. 

From Lyon to Arles the Rhéne flows in a stony bed, bounded 
by banks of sand and clay only 3 or 4 metres above low-water 
mark, and consequently overflowed during the high waters. In 
a course of 330,000 metres it has an average fall of 0.54m. for 
each kilometre, according to the measures taken by Commandant 
Depigny. At Beaucaire the Rhéne has received all its tributary 

streams, and flows in a single bed through a flat country diversi~ 
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fied by a few rocky hills called Alpines, rising, at a great distance 
from its banks, to the height of 450 metres. A few sailing vessels 
are already met with in this part. Between Trinquctaille and 
Fourques the Petit RAéne branches off to the right from the main 
stream, flowing S.W. with numerous curves, and falls into the sea 
39 kilometres west of the mouths of the Grand Rhéne. It even 
sends out a more western branch, called the Rhéne-mort, from 
its having been almost dried up in the 15th century. The main 
stream, called Grand Rhéne, flows under the walls of the old cily 
of Arles, with a fall of 0-4m. per kilometre, and a depth some- 
times of 16 metres, in a channel of 800 metres broad. [t reaches 
the sea by three openings, called Graou du Levant, Graou du 
Ponent, and Graouw du Midi; after having again lost a small 
portion of its waters through the Canal du Japon, a natural bed 
that was opened, in 1711, by a flood between the Graous and the 
mouth of the Lesser Rhdne. A volume of 1779 cubic metres of 
water in a second roll in the channel of the Grand Rhéne, and 
421 cubic metres in the Lesser Rhéne, making together 2200; 
but asa part of that supply is absorbed by the numerous rills 
and spungy lands of the delta, 2000 cubic metres alone reach the 
sea by the two streams. 

The delia of the Rhdne is an aggregation of islands called La 
Camarque, 30 kilometres from N. to S., with an extent of 59,000 
hectares, or 212 square miles, and an average height of 3.77m., 
above the level of the waters, Its soil is a clay of various colours, 
very fertile, but only lately put under tillage, and with great 
advantage both to the owners and to the health of the inhabitants, 
till now much subject to fevers. 

A French engineer of the Ponts et Chaussées, M. Vallée, 
has published his own observations on the bed of the Rhéne from 
Geneva to Lyon, combined with the measures of other French 
and Swiss engineers, with a view to its being made navigable all 
the year round, through the whole distance between Geneva and 
the sea. He advises the construction of very gigantic works be- 
tween Fort de l’Ecluse and Seyssel, and at Geneva, without in the 
least minding the damage to the proprietors living on the shores 
of our lake, or the expense of the work. To this he has also added 
a most ludicrous explanation of the phenomenon called Sviches.* 
Stillas M. Vallée bas given in his work some positive results from 
the observations of others, I have sifted out the following from his 
HUME rous pages — 
ee ee ee TE) 

* For some account of this phenomenon see vol, iii., p, 271, of our Journal.—[Ep,] 
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From the mouth of the river to Arlea . it 0-053 
Arles fo Tarascon . Sat eee eal eee 15, 581 fa of anf 
Tarascm to Ragormmaure oa ® of * . 45, + » ; 
Roguemanre to the mouth of the Lez =. 41,420 =i ca 0-545 
The Leto Valence +» «© « + + © « | 95,090 | 215,610) 107 | O-742 
Valence to the mouth of the In@re . =. «| 6,278 | «. » | TD+36 | 0-694 
The lstre to the Galaure . “ # . * # 28,068 - a O- 565 
‘The Galaure to the mouth of the Bancel . - 7 06 * 0-482 
The BHoncelto the Delon « « «© « « | 8,920] « « O-dd4 
The Dolon to the river Varig . «ws | 14,690) 2 0-509 
The Varn to Vienne a a # Py « = 16 ,odtl Pa in O-442 
Vienne to Givors er fi ee . » @ 11 ,015 * o “474 
Givossto Lyon « + s+ + «© « « « | 15,170 O27 jhe 0-543 
Lem to Thi]. « «© «© = = 8 + 8 20,000 . « 0-932 
Thil tw the mouth of the river Ain. . «| 15,400) . + 0-645 
The Ain to the Saut da Rhine . « « » | 25,000] . = | 200-00 | 0-303 
The Raut ho Port fhizarre. # é * * 3,500 7 . 202-50 0-714 
Port Bicarre to Cia. Sof re a 10a +s ano 00 eat | 
Groaler his Condon . + #8 8 © ©. © 12,500 _ - 215-00 0-480 
Cordon to the Pare, where navigation ceases | 61,500 |490,775| 274-00 | 0-954 
The Pare to Bellegarde . - «| 12,500| . . | 297-59] 1-857 
Bellegarde to the Pertedu Rhine . . «| 2,918 | « . | 308-81 obs 
‘The Perte to the New Mill under Cherrier. | 5,595 | . . | 326-54) 2-068 
Kew Mill Li the of Switmerland «= 4,591 - . aa6+ 12 2-066. 
The y tothe mill of Charlux . . | 5,250] . « | 344-85] 1-663 
Charlux to the rivulet des Charmilles 2. | 3,850) . . | S415) 1°366 
The Charmilles to the coppice of Boy . .| 6,270) . » | 36l 1+730 
Bay tothe Milldes Vaux . « . - «| 5,100] . « | S57* 1*255 
WaouxtoGemera . -« « « = « - o, 218 | 345,907) 37500 1-456 
From the lake of Genevato the Pare =». | lel. | HH 1859 
The Pare iy Lyon * = = * * * ~ * * 163,400) | 0-680 
Lyon to these s,s 1 s © « «| © « | 927,375] 162-86 | 0-497 
From the lake to the an. = « * ‘ «}) « * 545,097 | a75 “00 0-635 


‘These figures are taken from the works of MM. O'Brien and 
Soirée. ; 

Experiments have been made by MM. Dufour, De la Rive and 
Colladon, from Geneva, and by MM. Vallée and Goux, two 
French engineers, on the Rhone within our frontier: the average 
rapidity of the stream has been found 2-29 m. per second within 
our canton; in one instance even 411m. The depth during 
low water, generally more than | metre, is, however, in two in- 
stances only 0-70 m. 

Between Seyssel and Lyon, a rapid exists under the name of 
Saut du Rhéne, where there is a fall of 13m. in a channel 200 
metres long ; care must be taken by the steamers which run 
through it during the droughts, but as the waters come to their 
mean beight the passage is no longer dangerous. 


rl 
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It is below Lyon that the river is most important as a navigable 
Stream: the steamers carried, in [838, 25,293 passengers; in 
1841, 68,695 passengers, and 345,000 tons of merchandise. 
They are stopped when there is less than 1-2m. of water in the 
channel, and that is the case for 45 days every year. During the 
droughts of the spring, in 1840, M. Mondot de la Gorce found 
the depth of water to be less than 2 metres on a united* line of 
38 kilometres, between Lyon and Arles, and even 0-46m, in a 
few places. Within Lyon the stream runs 2-5 m. in a second. 

As to the quantity of water poured down into the sea by that 
large river, it differs greatly according to the season in which it 
is measured. Numerous measurements and sections have been 
made to ascertain it, which may give a correct idea of the volume 
of the Rhéne and its tributary streams during the low waters j 
but we cannot receive them for more than mere estimation for 
the time when the rivers rise. 

Within the city of Geneva M. Dufour found, on the 24th of 
September, 1840, the supply to be 424 cubic metres in a second. 
M. Vallée measured it also in September, 1840 (when the lake, 
however, had subsided 1 decimetre), a little above the mouth of 
the Arve, and found only 240 cubic metres. In the same place, 
MM. Vallée and Goux measured it again on the 26th of July, 
1841, the lake being 0-65 m. (higher ?) than in their first experi- 
ment, and found 452 cubic metres in a second, M.Goux found 
649 cubic metres at high water at Chaney, the last place in 
our canton ; 720 cubic metres at the Parc; at Seyssel, cubic 
metres at low water, and 1230 during the high water; at the Saut 
du Rhéne, 220 cubic metres at low water, and 1800 at high water, 

M. Garella measured the Rhéne at low water (2nd and 3rd of 
April, 1839) at Perrache, below Lyon, and found 235 before it 
is Joined by the Saéne, and 320 cubic metres after; M. Josserand, 
420 cubic metres at La Voulte, low water; M. Josserand, 425 
cubic metres at Malmouche, low water; M. Bouvier, 456 cubic 
metres a little above Avignon, low water. 

Among the tributary streams, M. O’Brien found that the Arve 
furnishes 38 cubic metres per second at low water, and 354 at high 
water. The Saéne, measured by M. Laval, gave 70 cubic metres 
at low water. The Gard, 2 metres only at low water. The 
Ouveze, in the department of Vaucluse, after having received the 
Sorgue, gives 10 cubic metres through several channels during 
the droughts, according to M. Bouvier. M. Bouvier also found 
that the Durance, on the 26th of August, 1509, gave 2] metres, 
the water being very low at its mouth, while it rolls 80 cubic me. 


* We do not know whether the author means by the term waited a continuous line, 
or that the 35 kilometres is the sum of several clistinet portions,— Ein, 
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tres at Mirabeau, of which 44 at least are drawn off for agricul- 
tural purposes. Everybody knows how difficult it is to reconcile. 
such various measurements, M. Vallée thinks the total volume of 
the Rhéne at its mouths is only 500 cubic metres at low water, 
and 14,000 during very high floods. M. Mondot de In Gorce esti- 
mated the volume of the Saéne from 3600 to 4500 cubic metres 
im a second during the great flood of October, 1840. 

The Perte du Rhone, formerly 60 metres long, no longer exists, 
since the Sardinian government has had the rock blown up, under 
which the water formerly ran. But there is still a distance of 
14,160 metres betwen Lear and the Crevx du Paradis, where 
navigation is stopped. Lear isa little above the Perte du Rhone, 
and Creux du Paradis 2000 or 3000 metres above Le Pare. Be- 
tween these two places the fall of the river is very great, its banks 
so steep as to make landing impossible, and its bed narrowed to 
18 and even 15 metres, especially at the Malpertuis (Bad Pass- 
age’) 800 metres higher up than the Creux du Paradis. In the 
present state boats do not reach the Creux du Paradis, though it 
Is not impossible because landing there is so; thus they stop at 
the Parc, 8000 metres above Seyssel. 

The inundations of the Rhdéne have been of late so frequent as 
to excite much attention to the subject; memoirs have been pub- 
lished on their probable causes and remedies. A very good one 
has appeared in the ‘Comptes Rendus de I’ Académie des Sci- 
ences de Paris,’ for the 22nd of January, 1844, from the pen of 
M. de Gasparin, a member of the French Chamber of Peers, 

The river overflowed the country several times in the last century, 
especially in 1755, when dykes were raised along its banks to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such adisaster. Floods, however, occurred 
again in 1803, in 1810 and J8i 1, when the waters overthrew and 
flowed over the embankments: as also in 1840, 184], 1842, and 
1843. Many have been the presumed causes of these floods, such 
as the destruction of a great extent of forests in the high lands of 
the basin of the river, the embanking and narrowing of some of its 
tributaries, the raising of its bed by the sand and gravel it carries 
down; the care with which the soil has been made fast in the 
Cevennes, the water-rills embanked and their bottom paved. Ex- 
cept the raising of the bed, which is proved not to have taken 
place by the position of some of the oldest edifices built in the 
river, M. de Gasparin acknowledges all these causes as partially 
concurring in the result. The embanking of the tributaries, 
making their beds freer and narrower, sends more quickly to the 
main stream a mass of waters which else had been absorbed in the 
flais through which they formerly meandered ; but few rivers have 
been thus em banked, especially not the Sadne, whence the last floods 
principally originated. Paved drains have been made in parts of 


the Ceyennes, through which the rain-waters are poured down with 
much violence and great rapidity; thus the Gardon and Ardeche 
have caused much harm in the lower paris of the basin, but this 
cause exists only toa very limited extent. 

The sloping sides of the mountains, when denuded by the axe, 
are more easily furrowed by the waters, when a large quantity of 
earth and stones is borne down and chokes the lower glens ; sloping 
meadows are thus more quickly drained. The work of the axe on 
the high lands has been very extensive during the first 25 years of 
the present century; while, on the contrary, attention has been 
paid to the planting of new forests for the last 15 or 20 years; 
still 30 years elapsed without a flood, while the heights were 
denuded, and four consecutive floods have occurred since some 
care has been taken to stop the evil. 

M. de Gasparin thinks general floods have been possible only 
when the above-mentioned causes concurred with a more power- 
ful meteorological phenomenon which man has not the. power to 
control, such as abundant rains brought by S, and S.E. winds, 
coming at a time when the soil has not been dried by long-conti- 
nued heat, in the autumn or spring; and such, indeed, has been 
the case for the last four years. 

Floods do very litle harm when they occur before the harvest, 
and do not reach the ears of wheat; and none at all when they 
occur after the harvest, It has been observed, moreover, that by 
gradually raising the soil, they not only provide for its future pro- 
tection, but make it more fertile ; those lands which are nut pro- 
tected by embankments are now raised higher, are less time under 
water, and more quickly drained; they also require less manur- 
ing, no fallows, give better crops, and sell at a higher price than 
those protected by dykes. 

You are, perhaps, not aware that the height of the water in 
our lake has been for many years a subject of much political 
discussion between the inhabitants of Geneva and the Canton de 
Vaud. On the left bank of the Rhéne, where it flows out of the 
lake, there was formerly a very shallow extent of water, and no 
street nor any convenient landing-place on the city side. At that 
spot a magnificent quay, 60 fect broad, has been construcied, 
narrowing a part of the Rhéne where it is shallowest, and in- 
creasing the rapidity of the stream. Other quays have been 
raised on the right bank of the Rhéne without narrowing its bed, 
and also a few terrace walls along the shores of the lake, but not 
encroaching upon it, 

The inhabitants of Vaud complained that these constructions 
kept the water higher in the basin of the lake during the winter 
season than was formerly the case, thus preventing them from 
building and repairing the nunferous walls they were at that time 


* 
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also raising along a great part of their shores at the foot of newly 

planted vineyards. ; 

An inquiry was instituted in 1826 to consider their claims, and 
examine the shores of the lake. The commissioners found that 
the variations in the level of the low waters of the lake depended 
solely on meteorological phenomena. Complaints have, never- 
theless, been lately renewed from the same quarter (Vevey), on 
the und that the works already mentioned, including a dyke 
whic Bas Sellearidio ont User level of the liae ahataay ted 
the draining of the lake at high water, and had rimibitelond 
for the last 20 years. Daily registers have been kept at Geneva 
of the height of the water for a much longer period, and fortu- 
nately a jimnimétre has been discovered, not at Geneva, but at 
Vevey, as also a register kept by the worthy old Colonel Mes- 
trezat from 1780 to 1825. Of this.document the authors of 
the complaints said nothing, though they knew it well, and its 
accuracy is proved by its perfect correspondence with the notes 

ed at the lower end of the lake. By means of those data 
it has been shown that, 

Ist. From 1775 to 1791, included, the average level of the high waters 
was ‘76°50 French inches above the 0 of the 
present limnimétre at Geneva. ; 

2nd. From 1792 to 1801 . ‘ . : + 76°13 inches, 

Srd. From 1502 to 1811 . . : ‘ » [847 

4th, From 1512 to L821 . : . : - TW 

Sth. From 1899 to 1881. «sw tw, ABD Gg 

6th, From 1832 to 1843 - 7462 4, 


Thus proving that the high waters have vot reached their former 
level : rest the last two series of years, the very period of which 
our neighbours complain. Colonel Dufour, to whom these ques- 
tions have been repeatedly referred, concludes bis report by say- 
ing that “ The average level of high water on our lake is constant, 
being 76°25 inches above the 0 of our limnimétre." The middle 
of August is most generally the time of the high waters, but 
sometimes July and September. From 1806 to 1837 the time 
of the highest level was from the 16th of July to the 29th of 
September; and the lowest waters from the ]1Sth of December 
to the drd of May, and oftener on the 7th of March. The diffe- 
rence in the mass of water between the lowest level ever observed 
and the highest is 1,615,000,000 cubic metres, according to 
Colonel Dufour, and 1,770,000,000, according to M. Vallée. 
The same difference of volume is 36,000,000 for the Lake of 
Bourget, and 26,000,000 in the Lake d’ Annecy. 
i * * * 


= ae a * = 
Our government bas published very extensive tables of the 


: . 
population of the canton of Geneva, compiled from the census 
taken on the 26th and 27th of January, 1843. In the table 
No. 2 is found for each parish the number of houses and inha- 
bitants under the heads of Genevese, Swiss from other cantons, 
French, Sardinian subjects, and other foreigners; and of married 
and unmarried persons, and widows and widowers. Out of 
61,871 souls which make up our whole population, 38,804 only 
are Genevese, 6054 from Vand, 3123 from other cantons in 
Switzerland, 4419 French, 7512 from Savoy and other Sardinian 
states, 1492 Germans, and 467 from other nations. 

The third table gives a comparison of the census taken in 
1822, 1828, 1834, 1837, and 1843, showing a much slower in- 
crease of the native and Protestant population than of foreigners 
and Catholics—such, I believe, as may be found in every cita- 
dine population, but rather dangerous in a city surrounded by 
foreign states. 
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Of per 1h 
, $9] per Loo 
ia] | 62 per log 


The various callings, and number of people that live by them, 
form the subject of tables 6 and 7, Watchmakers and jewellers 
have been given in a particular table, prepared with great care, in 
consideration of the great importance of these national branches 
of industry, which give employment and subsistence to 7258 
persons,—men, women, and children,—4832 of whom only are 
Genevese. In the city alone 3872 Genevese and 1932 foreigners 
live by them, while, according to the census of 1788, these 
branches of industry supported 2487, numbering only the men 
living in the city. 

The 5th table, the most important and most extensive as a 
document of general statistics, gives the age of all the classes of 
inhabitants for each parish and for the canton at large, and en- 
ables us to ascertain at what age the emigration of the native 
population begins, and the influx of foreigners settling in their 
place,—thus also showing the duration of life of the various na- 
ons, 

I find there are 108 women to 100 male inhabitants in the 
eanton at large, 115 and 116 in the town and its three suburbs, 
aml LO:h, in the country around* This great excess of the female 
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. i] 
population over the male is the same asin Great Britain (see 
*Bibl. Univ.,’ Nov., 1842), where you number 105 women in 
England, 111 in Scotland, 114 in London, and even 150 in some 
of the Scotch towns, to 100 men. 

With us the emigration diminishes the male population among 
the Genevese living in the city, where men are to women only as 
100 to 12], and 100 to 129 in the suburbs. The case is the 
same with Savoyards and Vaudois living in the city and suburbs; 
they number 100 men to 152 women; but this is accounted for 
by the number of servant-maids that come from Savoy and Vand, 
while male servants go more generally into the country, France 
and other countries furnish the city, on the contrary, with 100 
males to 83 females. 

The proportion of married people, widows, and widowers is to 
the whole population as 49 to 100 among the Genevese, and 344 
to 100 among foreigners. 

There is more vitality in the Genevese than in the foreign 
population, although, or rather because, marriages take place 
among the Genevese only at the average age of 26 years for the 
women, and 29 for the men. (See the ‘ Recherches Historiques 
et Statistiques sur la Population de Geneve, son mouvement 
annuel et sa longévité.” By Judge Ed. Mallet. Paris, 1837. 
And * Bibl. Univ.,' vol. x.) Marriages, it is true, produce 23 
children each, and Genevese families are now far less numerous 
than formerly, but the mortality is also less, and almost the half 
of our native population reaches the age of 55, 
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| atom, | women. | Worn: 
Geneva, within the walls . . . | 13,369 | 15,620 1s 
oe its three subupls . . a 3,424 3, or 116 
Carouge * . * = . 7 * * 2,042 2.825 118 
The rest of the Canton. ss. . | 10,717 | 11,095 








29,752 | 32,119 
a eee 
The aggregate pepolation of the city and its three suburbs, Les P. 
Les Eaux-Vives, and Plainpalais, is thus 36,592 souls. a. ae 
The number of families, or frcr, is 14,803 for the whole canton. 
* * a ¥ K 


This letter has already reached to such a length that I must 
content myself with a mere mention of the second volume of the 
* Documents Statistiques recueillis par la Commission de Statis- 
tique des Etats Sardes,’ published in 4to. at Turin, giving an 
account of the progress of population ; and‘ Geological Considera- 
bons on Mount Saléve (near Geneva), and on the Environs of 


Geneva,’ a memoir written by our fellow-citizen M. Alphonse 
Favre. 
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TII.—On the Desiccation of the Tanghi-Daria,a branch of th 
- Jazartes. Addressed to Mr. Murchison, President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, by M. N. de Knanixorr. 
Translated by the Editor. 


: St. Petersbourg, 19th October, 1844. 
TR, 

Kxowrne the interest you take in everything connected with the 
geography of Central Asia, I conceive it my duty to acquaint you 
with a geographical misconception which appears to me to be 
not unworthy the attention of the learned. 

You are aware, sir, that the Baron Meyendorf and Professor 
Eversmann, the travelling companions of Mr, Nigri, our Chargé 
d Affaires at Bokbara, who first brought to Europe the account 
of the sudden drying up of one of the arms of the Jaxartes, 
known under the name of Tanghi-Daria, surprised to find a 
completely desiccated bed where they expected, from all former 
statements, to have found a considerable stream, and Jed into 
error by the feigned ignorance of their Khirgiz guide of the 
cause of this phenomenon, too hastily attributed it to the dryness 
of the atmosphere (i.., to evaporation). But although this fact, 
which has some analogy with the desiccation of the ancient bed 
of the Oxus, produced at the time some sensation among geogra- 
phers, no one, as far as I know, has expressed any doubts as to 
the explanation given of it by Messrs. Meyendorf and Evers- 
mann; and, like a thing determined and acknowledged, both the 
fact and the explanation have been reproduced in several sub- 
sequent publications, and among others in the description of the 
Steppes of the Khirgiz of M. Levschin, and in the Memoir on 
the Ancient Course of the Oxus, published by M. Jaubert in 
the *‘ Nouveau Journal Asiatique’ bor December, 1833, which is 
so much the more extraordinary as this hypothesis is opposed to 
the truth and cannot bear examination. 

Whoever will take the trouble to consider the subject will 
easily be convinced that the dryness of the atmosphere can have 
contributed to the desiccation of the Tanghi-Daria only by dimi- 
nishing the volume of water of the Sir, and thus sinking its sur- 
face below the bottom of the bed of the Tanghi-Daria at its 
source. Now a rapid glance at the excellent map which accom- 
panies M. Mavecdat ’s work will suffice to convince any one 
that the source of the Tanghi-Daria is absolutely the same 
with that of the Kouran; hence it is impossible to understand 
how the atmospheric dryness, having desiccated the Tanghi- 
Daria, should have produced no change in the Kouvan, which 
. the present day has not been observed to have undergone any 
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Such were my doubts till the year 1841, when [ had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the dried-up bed of the Tanghi-Daria; and 
when I discovered that it was an enormous channel with e 
cipitovs banks, and having a breadth of from 140 to 210 feet, 
with a depth of from 14 to 21, I became convinced of the im- 
possibility of atmospheric action alone having dried up the river ; 
and by questioning the Khirgiz, who have long inhabited this 
part of the Steppe, I have been enabled to clear up the enigma, 
whose solution was not wholly unknown to M. de Movenitort but 
which he rejected as appearing to him improbable, though, as 
wil] see, it 1s very simple. 3 

_" About the year 1815 the Khokanians learnt that the inhabi- 

tants of the Khanat of Khiva intended to plant colomes on the 
banks of the Tanghi- Daria; and fearing the disagreeable conse- 
quences of the proximity of such unpleasant neighbours, they 
erected a strong dyke at the point where this branch diverges 
from the Sir, by which the Tanghi-Daria, deprived of the 
supply from that river, naturally emptied its waters into the 
Lake Aral, and its bed, deprived of any tribute, very soon 
became completely dry,so that there is nothing astonishing in the 
fact of our travellers of 1820 having found a thick forest of 
saxaiil (Anabasis ammodendron) in place of a stream of water. 
At Bokbara the assertion of the Khirgiz was fully confirmed to 
me by the late unfortunate Capt. Conolly, who, in travelling from 
Khiva to Khokand, saw with his own eyes the great dyke above 
mentioned, and examined it in all its details. Finall , ar, I 
have lately had the pleasure of finding in our archives the name 
of the last European traveller who saw the Tanghi-Daria still a 
well-supplied stream: he was the interpreter to the Boundary 
Commission of Orenbourg—Lieut. Abul Nasir Soubankouloff, 
who was sent to Bokhara in 1809. In his Journal we read :-— 

« 11th December, 1809 (0.8.).— After having passed a sandy 
steppe, which appears to be 15 verstes in width, we arrived at 
the ruins of a brick-built edifice called Sarli-tam. It is situated 
on the banks of the Tanghi-Daria, which is here 30 sagines 
(210 English feet) wide, and which we crossed on the ice, but 
which in summer is forded at this place. On the two banks of 
this river there )agreat quantity of saxail and of kamyseb.” 

On the 3rd of May, 1810, he again visited the Tanghi- Daria, 
of which he speaks thus :—“ At this spot” (he does not specify 
it) “the river is 30 sagines wide and 2 archines (4 feet 8 
inches) deep. Having taken in here our of water, 
we passed the night m the Kizil-Kam, in sight of the ruins 
Tchirik Kobat.” 

Returning from thence to Bokhara, be started definitively for 
Orenbourg on the 17th of July (O.S.), and again passing the 
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Tanghi-Daria on the Sth of August near the ruins of Sarli-tam, 
remained five days on the borders of the stream to recruit his 
camels after their fatiguing journey across the Kizil-Kim. 

’ Such, sir, is the very natural explanation of a sufficiently re- 
markable hical fact, and which J think it right to make 
known, in order to spare future geographers the trouble of 
framing more or less ingenious hypotheses to account for it, 
And as this fact bears some analogy, a3 I have before observed, 
to the change in the course of the Oxus, perhaps it may induce 
the learned, with regard to this question also, to come back, after 
many surmises, to the simple explanation afforded by the worthy 
Mr. Jenkinson, who said, “The water that serveth all that 
countrey is drawn by ditches out of the river Oxus, unto the 
great destruction of that river, for which cause it falleth not into 
the Caspian Sea, as it has done in times past, and in short time 
all that land is like to be destroyed and to become a wilderness 
for want of water when the river Oxus shal faile,""* 

*7 age will i ya » eof . i 
Sscwioers re Sakina rive titan eae ee One fe ares eae 
Caspian, The fact is, there is much confusion on this subject, which is one well worthy 
of being thoroughly examined,Ep, 
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NOTE. 


M. D’Avezac has obligingly called our attention to a few inadvertences in the 

President's Address, which we therefore hasten to correct; we also add some further 
. information supplied by our zealous correspondent. 

Page Ixxxiii, lines 19, 24, and 29, for Col. Denaix, read Col. Lapie. 

+» Lexxiv, line 24, for is about to undertake, read has undertaken. 

js, eexvy 55 ee ee Jomard we learn is, read The Viscount Santarem and 


omard, we learn, are. 
99 ib,  ,, 32, for M. Fontaine, read M. Fontanier. 
+9 ©%-—gy © Messrs, Combes and Tamisier, A new map of the routes of 
these travellers in has been constracted from their 
notes, muuch more satisfactory than the one they had them- 
selves prepared. 
ss Ci, 45 26, The brothers d"Abaddie. According to the latest news (date 


not mentioned), the elder d’Abaddie was in Gojam, and 
Arnaud dA ie on the other side of the Abat, to the east- 
ward, separated from each other by civil 

5» Cxiil, 5, & M, Dillon, This gentleman ied. bobs te wean of AE 
pen a MEE 
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Samayedes, 25), do. 
oe dient aS 


—— plain, 14. 
Alas Be ik Chine of D'Anville, 118, 
Atronsa Mariam, 27. 


310. 
194, 195, 197, 201, 203. 
desert, 198. 





Belachis, 201, 216,217. 
tribes of, 207, ef seq. 
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gana in Lasta, 54, 
Bugti hills, 193, 199, 200, 201. 
Bugtis, the, 198, 201, 214, 216. 
Burdis, 209, 
Burdikar, 209. 
Baurie, 6, 37. 
Dante Kis, 221, 228, 229, 235, 240, 245, 


Bund of Ahwaz, 220, 226. 
Buttes, river, 300. 

Burhd, 164. 

California, 305, 321. 

gulf of, 301, 306. 
Calmuck-Tartary, survey of, 
Calzadas, river, 311. 
Canadian, river, 305. 
Canal du Japon, 
Cape Taimyr, 247, 245, 
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ti 320, Creux Wu Paradis, 323. 
ee aes average price of objects at, Croan ven sae bar'seme 
tal, Cross, river, 
Carpathian mountains, 293, Crozat, M., 305. 
Castonier, Capt. J., 321. Curland, 290. 
Coutral Asia, map of, 119. 
Cenillon, 904. pg Dedan 100 195 196, 197, 200 202, 203, 
Eee Al a Daidokar, 199. ‘ SG 
Chaat, tree, 45. Daman Luni, tribe, 203, 
Chaat rng 50. enna 
Ch'ab Sheikb, 222, Daun, tiver, 18. 
Chachar, 200. Danzig, 289, 293, 295, 297 
24. Darling, river, 283, 256, 
, 158, Darmey, 324. 
Chaka cman ee Sl Darya het, 1b. 
Chalchijapa, river, 311. Daunt, 50. 
Chamma "range, 47 Debelin, 40, 
Cliamoga, river, 2, 17, 20, 24, 32. Debobella, 6, 41. 
Chanduki, 212. Debora, 2 ae 
Charr, is, 33, Debra Mariam, 47, 
Chattar, 199, 214. Debra Tabor, 47, 50, 51 
Chée, river, 16, 25, 26. Debra Wark, 16, 
Chek 3. Dee-un, a chief, 267, 
caves at, 164 Deirab, 211, 212 - ti 
i Baria, ruler 4 
rg ae Dejach ~ Agaumider, 
Ch’hota Bolan, 196. a a river, 142, 144. 
Chicapa, river, 305, 209, 310. De la Rive, M., 326, 
Chihuahua, city of, 303, 305. Del Corte, river, 310, 
Chili, 321, Dembecha, 1, 4, 15, 20. 
Chimalapilla, Scr z Demeka, oo 1k, 
Gina iehae os Riper 
Chivela Guichicovi, 309. 173, 174. 
Choreibe, peck of 108, 109 fihea 1a 
Chotean's trading De Benen tn 
Chrisianebare 317 Desteisd, 176 zi 
Chughai, 9. Dewuli, 151, 152. 
Cidade ina, 321. Diasaphae S09. 
eran ge rt, 908, 300, 310 Dibakly, 56 
river, , 310, i 3 
Colladon, M.. 326. Difjil, river, 3, 4. 
Colorado, river, 301, 304. Dima, 1. 
Columbia, river, 301, 306, Dinn, district, 14, 
Bomcin el 09, Disab, 199, bo 
Covieong, 262. Dirisak Bugtes, 215. 
Copernicus, 204. Dizfal, river, 221, 223,228, 242, 244, 246. 
de Provongac, 321. Dobberan, 290. 
Covillan, 27. Dolganes, 249, 250. 
Cracow, 293. e, Capt., 
Cranz, 504. bad, 157. 
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Doudina, 249. , Fassit, a stream, 5, = 
Doudy pta, 250. river, 7, 11, 12, 40. 
Dranse d'Entremont, 324. Fayre, M. A., 332. ; 
Dubbi, 37. Fazlmand 147. . 
Dufour, M., 324, Rad, , 146. 
Duga, warm 104, Feljiyab, 
R Fenarwa, 60. 
aay yee 
s 
23, : Fi district, 4, 41. 
Dumeri, 12, Flinders’ 283, 254. 
ony: ge 198, 201, 213, 216. Fogara, stream, 45. 
Diina, , 296. Forbes, Mr., 322. 
Dungwasm, 18. Fort Laramie, 300, 301. 
Durance, river, 324, Fourques, 325. 
Durgebaa, river, 61, Frankfort, 292. 
Darra, river, 5. Frauenberg, 294. 
Dati, stream, 6. Frederick's Fort, $21 
Fremont, Lieut., 299, 300, 302. 
Eastern Kach'hi, 200 Frische Haff, 293, 294. 
Eballi, district, Frome, Capt., R.E., 253 
Ebenat, district, 51. Fudi, peak of, 7, 8. 
Eboes, the, 271, 272. Furk, castle, 162, 165. 
Ecluse, Fort de I’, 325. : 
Eggbo Anna, re aaa Gadd, river, rit ee 
Brabkat desert, 110. Gajan, 195. 
El ‘Atish, district, 9. , Tiver, 4. 
Elbing, 293, 204. Gallicia, 292, 293, 296 
population, 294 Gallinas, river, 
El Paso, to Predera ge 100. 
Empress Anne, 247 Gammo, raed 
Helena, 27 G 93. 
Emeellata, district, 106 Gandava, 193, 194, 195, 197. 
Enabi, 25. Bolan, passes between, 195 
ie, province, 26. Gandegab, 23 
Enamai, sub-dlistrict, 25. Gandutfto, 63. 
Enammi, 25. Gannat, 21. 
Enagalla, 28. Ganteng, 25, 31. 
Enassie, province, 26 Garay, Don Jose de, 306 
Enat Chee, stream, 24 307. 
Enset, a plant, 4, Gard, 327. 
to river, 308. Gardener, see, 293. 
i mountain chain, 309 Gardon, 329. 
Esquimaux, 317, 318. Garella, M., 327. 
river, 308, Gasparin, M. de, 328, 329. 
Etous, the, 266, 252. tela, stream, 2, 17, 
Eulceus, river, 219, 222. Gawler, Colonel, 
224, 244, ‘bla, mount, 57 
delta of the, 223, Gebaa, river, 61,62. 
Europe, 295, 296. Drora, range, 108. 
antiquities from America, 318. 63. 
Eversmann, M., 333. Gellen, strait, 291 
Eyre, Mr., 283, 285, Geneva, 323, 325, 327 
: lake of, 
Fadi, mount, 7. Gerarem, 41. 
Palasha weavers, their language, 8. Gerai, river, 5, 41. 
Fall, river, 320, Gdansk, ow ie, 293. 
alster, inland of, 291 Gharian, district, 106 
har x Tipe stream, 22. Gharghuri, 176. ; 
arjalat, peak of, 108 Giat, stream, 2! 
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, INDEX. 
oi ~ listrict 106. 7. 
Page 8, G river, 62. 
- Giedser Odde, 291. Gypram, 304. 
Giesh, mount, 10, 12, 13, 33, 37. 
Giet or Kiet, castle, 146, 44. 
Gilgal Chee, stream, 26. ornate or 
Gimam, 22. imad, 
Ginjar, country of, 9. Hadis-Amba, 41. 
Geen ees Haffar, or canal, 221, 
Giredi, 89, 94. Hafun, 101, 102, 
Godieb, river, 3, 41. Haj ee-oheks 20a, 203 
Gojam, 1. a, SS. Hal, range, 195. 
Go 3 Palleatela, Eeplahe, and D'Arrooke, 119 
Gor-amba, eee Hanir, the Somali name of Makadisho, 
Gota, river, 47 aS 
Goon ae” son 143. Dai 913. 
Gozamin, 42. r, 
Granada, lake of, 128. rake eo ane: 
Grand Island, 301. r, Mr., 
asin a , — 
Graou du Levant, 325. Helena, compe 
du Midi, 325. Helmreichen, M., 321. 
du Ponent, 325. Mr,, 285, 286. 
Greenhow, Robt., 306, 305, Heong Kong, 113, 114. 
Greenland nities, 317 Hernayi, 204, 205, 
Josiah, Herut (Hert Rad), river, 178, 
Geeteriaee Ore, Isd., 291 Pn 311, 
— sadn rho Hind-ahad, castle of, 146. 
Grein, 111. sity Hindis, 202, ° 
Grosse Haff, 292. Hong Kong, 112, et seg. 
Grow Hi 294. mount, 143, 
Gaachos, 137 mount, 283, 287 
Guayana, 299. Horqueta, 311. 
Gubea, 25. Hota, 109, 
G stream, 8. Hot Spring Gate, 300 
Gudela, stream, 4. Huasuntan, river, 311 
Gadera, river, 10, 11 Huaves, Indians, 307 
——, lake, 13. ag 78a 308. 
— 19.” ak Humboldt, Baron A. von, 248, 299 
Gaichicovi, 308, 310. Hume, river, 141, ef seq 
Guido, Don Mauro, 307, x 119 
ee Professor, seer rae ; Sst 
’ ’ coun 
Galo, 203, 205,206.” forletsh, 348.90, a0 
Gault, stream, 44. Iddah, 273. 
Gultoch, 51. Idris, tribe, 224, 
Gumara, river, 47 Idrisiyah, 224. 
Guna, mount, 50, 57 Idan, river, 16, 25, 
Gunabad, 152. Igaliko, 318. 
Gundet, 64. Ikigeit, 318. 
Gura, kc hay 64 Imam Baksh, 196. es 
Guta, the Rev, C., mae in his work shrine, 153. on eee se 
on China, 121. 
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SOMMER A752 aoe 
Feslesng peti oes 
: A —— lira HS 
Innoe-coboh, 282, —— Rustam, 210. 
Isfizar, castle, 165, Ralpars, 212, 
Inmailiyah, 224. Kamal Khun, 195. 
Isser, river 6, 37, Kamboat, hs 
Isti, 51. Kameh, pass of, 146 
sees fpie, rivulet, 311. Kandah, 193, nat Chica, a 
Httazayis Kang-he's ma i 
Ivory, 19. Kan-sul, rit 
311 ce a 300, 301 
river, 311. ances, river, 200, “ 
yeahh a1. Kararo, rh s 
Jamieson, Mr., 260, 268, Karlscrona, 295. 
= aan, circa Sim, Sal, 222. S02, 204, 
Haider-abad, river, 219, 22 
228, 229, 23! 2M, 45, 
Jana Kaskas, 2. 
Tats, the, 2 "5 202, B03, ‘01, 217. Kasim-ka-Jok, 20), 202, 
Jatiuwis, 200. Katriyan, tribe, 203, 
Joubert, M., 333, Katzeman, 57, 
Jaunderah, 195. Kelat, 195, 196, 201, 
Jawi, province, 24, Keen-lung’s map of er heme 
Jaxartes, 333. ictionary, 124. 
ema p. 104. Kelinto, mo ey ens ag. 
Jehada, 199 . 209, 
veers the, 108 sar 207, 214, 217. Rhos county, 20, 201, 203. 
Seaaseben, aie 148, Rha of B Kelat, 201. 
Jershoft, clit, 292, 2946. Khana of Khiva, a4. 
Thall, 195, 209, Khangar, 198, 200, 
Jibarron, plant, 30. Khanikoff, M., 333. 
Jibella, mount, 17. Khare}, 231. 
Jibiye, ford, 33. Khasamabad, 241. 
Jijja, 22. Khatanga, river, 247; 2h6, 250, 
Jinnit and Alabal, mountain-chain of, Kheta, 250, 
Tiren, ridge, 52. Rhingie Sten 
iren, ridge, chingix Ste 333, 334. 
Johannes, gate 10, Khiva, rh ra 
Josserand, M., 3% Khokand, 334, 
Jubh, of Govind, river; Bl, 99, Bamushir, 22) 
Juchitan, a 308, 312, Khosnhs, 207, 208, 
Junin, | Khogdar, 195. 
Jumuapa, river, 311. Khurmaki, 176, 
Khush, castle, 159, 
Kabari, 61. Klivzistan, 29, 231. 
Kacham, river, 5. Kiar, Ca as a a2, 
Kach*hi, 193, 195, 197, Kislosn: 
——, Central, 202, 203, Kiet, or Giet, pe re 146, 
. Eastern, Kilwah, 76, 
ee on, King, Mr J. B., 260, 
ing Even, 264. 
Kahan, 200 201, 204, 212, 213, —— Rymnba, 263, 264, 
Kaikiria, 214, Kingiktorsoak, island, 318, 
Kaiyaklor, » Od. Kitara, 57. 
ixil, Kum, ED, 
Kakortok, 318, ales ' ‘sap of Chine, 11a. 
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Kodi, 212. Lecha, 35 
Koh Ateshaneh, 177. a 200, 203, 20M 5 ale. 
*Kollela, country of, 46. ‘a ses Chinn, 122. 
Kalli, 39. tas: river, 247. 
Koln, 212. Le Pare, 328, 
Komi, mount, 22, Liban, province, 25. 
Onigsherg, 259-294, Lichema, mount, 33; its elevation, 37. 
5 lation, 294, sage a mountain, 37, 45. 
E 23. Sivsecucie: 40. 
Kotriya, 193, 198, 197. . Lindah, 199. 
—, wilphur hills N. of, 195. Lithuania, 295 
Kouvan, river, Little Guinea’ mys town, 261, 263 
Kriyer, Dr., 321, oe Ene si ; 
Kuara, 9, —- * 
Kubrel Hod, 110, 111. ng-che, MS. China, 122. 
Kuh-i-Fedelakh, a3], z yng tls of China 122 
Kub-i-rend, 229 
Kuih, mountain. 2. Lonbenty, S28 a 
Kurb, mount, 6 Dr., #23, 
Kurile, isles, 320, Low Miédanos, 305, 
RKurk, 203. Los Ronchoa, 303, 
Kosh, 200. Louis XIV,, 305, 
Kuttai Gallas, 23, Louisiana, 305, 306. 
Kwang-yu-too, Chinese Atlas, 117, Loup Fork, 301. 
Kwashenni, river, 45, Lyell, mount, 264, 286. 
Kwut, 203, 204, 206, 212, 323, 
Labian, population, 294, Mabil, 39. 
La Camanque, 325, M 115, 
Lachilachita, 3. M el, province, 24. 
Laguna Colorado, 304 Machakh, I , 55, 
Laggaoldo, stream, 18, uarie, river, 144, 
Laidley, ponds, 244, Magheri, rg 215, 217, 
Laird, Mr. John, 243, Maghsis, 216, 217. 
Lake Taimyr, 253. Mahdera Marinm, 47, 
——— Torrens, 203; 284, 255. Mai Lomi, river, 59, . 
Lakh, river, ih, 12, 41, Makrent Palas 
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